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HOW THE BENNETTS 
MADE A LIFE-LONG DREAM COME TRUE 


HE total is $5,875.00’ my husband declared 

one night, months ago, as he laid aside the 

pencil with which he had been figuring. I 

gasped. More than five thousand dollars! It 
scarcely seemed possible that we had contributed that 
sum to the landlord, in the years that we had been 
“keeping house.”” And what had we to show for it? 
Not a blessed thing, but a neat stack of rent receipts! 
Well, thank goodness, our rent paying days were nearly 
over. We had already selected a lot in a suburban 
neighborhood. Even then we were planning the details 
of The Home That Was To Be —the realization of a 
life-long dream. 


A Friend Recommends the Use of 
Bishopric Stucco and Base 


If you have ever set out to build a home you know what it 
means. One by one we considered — and discarded — 
all of the standard building materials — wood, brick, tile, 
stone, etc. The expense seemed to be more than we 
could afford. It began to look — and the thought was 
ever so dreary! — as if we would have to postpone our 
building operations for a time. 


And then, one day, my husband and I chanced to discuss 
the matter with an acquaintance —an authority on 
building materials. 

“‘T am confident that I know of a building material that 
will solve your problem,” he said. Then this man told us 
about Bishopric. 


Of course, we were interested, and determined to find out 
all about Bishopric at once. We found the leading 


“It is Cheaper 
to Build 
than Pay Rent’ 


building-material dealer, in our town, only too glad to 
enlighten us. To our surprise we learned that Bishopric 
was not only the best stucco unit, but likewise the 
most economical. 


The dovetail key construction of the Base, plus the solid 
fibreboard back-ground, we were told, made an actual 
saving of 25% or more in stucco and plaster materials. 
Being packed in rolls, Bishopric Base also saved a 
great deal of labor in handling and applying. 


Saves Coal in Winter—Means 
Greater Comfort in Summer 


My grandfather used to have a saying, “You can’t tell anything 
about a house until you’ve summered and wintered in it! Well, I 
am writing this little experience after spending more than a year in 
our Bishopric home. Our delight in it grows greater every day. 
Last Winter we burned from one to three tons less coal than any of 
our neighbors (our home is the largest in the block) and all Summer 
we had the reputation of having “the coolest house in the neighbor- 
hood.” 

Do you wonder, then, that we go about singing the praises of 
Bishopric? It has indeed made our life-long dream come true! 


Bishopric Stucco endures in every clime, retaining its strength 
and its original color in temperatures of either extreme. Economical 
in original cost, negligible in upkeep, warm in winter and cool in sum- 
mer, Bishopric Stucco over Bishopric Base not only wins friends but 
keeps them. And no wonder, for it yields itself to any form and 
endures from generation unto generation. 

An interesting booklet, “Bishopric for All Time and Clime,”’ illus- 
trated with photographs of beautiful houses built with Bishopric 
Stucco, plaster and sheathing units will be mailed you Free. 


Bishopric is sold by Dealers Everywhere 
ke BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING @ 


719 ESTE AVE. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
LOS ANGELES OTTAWA 


NEW VORK CITY 
CALIFORNIA CANADA 


NEw YORK 
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200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


LEASE let me repeat the request I made 
in the January issue that all letters of 
inquiry for this department be sent to the 
above address, and not to the former one of 8 
Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
The shops are full of their spring stock, and 
still the vogue for things ancient is much to the 
fore, having been given fresh impetus by the 
opening of the American Wing of the Metro- 
politan Museum. Furni- 
ture in maple and early 
pine finds fitting comple- 
ments in old prints, old 
maps, old glass, and 
glazed chintzes, repro- 
duced from the early 
ones. 


1 


HE light from this 

dainty candelabra 
will surely be ‘kindly to 
age, friendly to youth, 
and becoming to every 
one.” The metal frame 
which holds the light is 
fashioned into delicately 
wrought foliage, and its leaves and stems are 
green and gold, which, with the softly-colored 
porcelain flowers, makes a delightful 
color scheme, plainly showing its 
French origin (Fig. 1). Each candela- 
bra is wired for electricity, and has a 
switch in the base which controls the 
light. Each one has six flowers, and 
three pendeloques of amber glass. 
There is a little twisted flame for a 
bulb, and six feet of cord with an 
electric plug for each lamp. The very 
moderate price for so much charm is 


$36.75 per pair. 





initia nina 4 


FIG. I 


HE brilliant writing portfolio 
shown in Figure 2 has a decoration 
of a colored print of a Venetian scene 
which is very amusing. The gorgeous 
picture shows Venice at its gayest, and 
the colors are of vivid malachite green, 


gold, red, blue, and yellow. The portfolio is 
9i”’ x 121” in dimension, and the price is only 
$2.00. This would make a cheerful little 
present for a traveler, since it opens to a good 
size, and is light in weight, besides being 
unusual in decoration. 


OU will be glad to know that I have 

located a bookshop with a large stock of 
the quaint old maps which are so much in 
vogue for decoration nowadays. Nothing gives 
a greater touch of romantic interest to a 
library or living-room than one of these 
delicate, ivory-toned delineations of the world 
as the old cartographers saw, or imagined, it. 
Here are maps of empires ages old, islands, 
states, rivers, republics, and kingdoms, some 
of which really existed, many of which did not. 
Some have historical interest, while others 
are merely quaint and beautiful. Maps may 
be supplied in small sizes for as low a price as 
50 cents, and they run from this price to al- 
most any heights to which you wish to soar. 
The smaller ones are much used at present as 
decorations for lamp shades, wastebaskets, 
and screens. The shop can also supply Godey 
prints in great variety, and old flower prints, 
as well as ancient valentines and rare books. 


ITTLE glass fowls called ‘hens on nests’ 
are amusing 


trifles reproduced from 
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Edo no purchasing, i 
but shall be glad to 
give the address where the 
various articles mentioned 








may be purchased, upon re- 
ceipt of a stamped, addressed 
| envelope. Address 
} Mary Jackson Lee, 
200 Fifth Ave., 
| New York, N. Y. 














ancient models, beloved by our ancestors, and 
they are jolly to use on the breakfast table, 
or breakfast tray, or as ornaments on mantel- 
pieces in summer houses (Fig. 3). I have an 
ancient blue one which is always used as a 
container for one boiled egg when it is sent to 





FIG. 3 


a guest who is having breakfast in bed. These 
modern hens on nests may be bought in blue, 
crystal, or amber glass, as best pleases your 
fancy. The small size is 63’ long, and about 

’ high, to the top of the comb. The price of 
this size is $2.50, and there is a larger size 
which costs $5.00. The larger ones also come 
in the colors enumerated above. I think one 
of these would be quite an amusing addition 
to a breakfast table, don’t you? You under- 
stand, of course, that the nest is the container, 
and the hen the cover, in these little covered 
dishes. 


DID not think there was anything 











new to be found in the rug world, 
but the unexpected happens, even in 
Window Shopping, and behold! here 
is a wholly new type of rug for you 
(Fig. 4). It is primitive and unusual, 
and I am charmed with it. The first 
glance would suggest a hooked rug, 
as the designs are almost always of 
gay, naive flowers, and birds, and 
foliage, but a closer examination shows 
you that the construction of the rug 
is very different from that of a hooked 
rug. These new rugs are called ‘Num- 
dah’ rugs, which, in the parlance of 
the East means ‘saddlecloth.’ They 
are made of native Angora wool, which, 
the dealer explained to me, had been 
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For a Single Cottage or For a Group 
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At Gerritson Beach, near Brooklyn, L. I., a new % You may be planning a neat new summer cottage at the 
cily is nearing completion—the development of Gerrit- beach or in the mountains, or possibly joining with a number 
aon Shack, ts., ond Realty Aunciein. Beery of your friends to build an entire little summer colony, or some 


wall and ceiling in these more than 200 homes Pes “20 
is made of Sheetrock. The illustration is a similar group of buildings. 


bird’s-eye view from an actual aerial é In anyof these events, it will pay you to use Sheetrock, the fireproof 

photograph. fy wallboard, for the walls and ceilings. 
* Then you will enjoy every advantage of easy, quick, and permanent con- 

struction at low cost. 
Sheetrock is made of pure gypsum, rigid, non-warping, and a natural insulator. 
It comes in broad, high sheets that need only to be nailed to the joists or studding. 
Takes any decoration perfectly—wall paper, paint, panels, Textone, the new USG 
decorative wall finish. 

Your dealer in lumber or builders’ supplies sells Sheetrock. Only the United States 
Gypsum Company makes it. Our illustrated booklet —“Walls of Worth”— pictures its many 
economical uses in new construction, alterations and repairs. Write for a free copy and a 


/ sample of Sheetrock. 
l Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
Ny UNITED SFA T EF GYPSUM COMPANY 
WV General Offices: 209 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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SHEETROCK 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD Meus mon 
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SHOPPING 











True Reproductions of Colonial and 
Early American Furniture 





These beds also made with foot end panel 


Unfinished 
or Decorated 


to order in our 
own Studio. 
Personal super- 
vision given 
every order. 
Avoid the delays of 
the busy season by 
ordering furniture 
now for your Sum- 
mer Home. 


Catalogue on request 
20c 





Artcraft 
203 Lexington Ave. 


Between 32nd and 33rd Sts. 





Furniture Co. 
New York City 


Caledonia 3144 

















GLASNER 


r Brothers ” 


Old Colonial Tin Wall Sconces, Authen- 
tically Reproduced, Wired for Electricity. 
Interesting Designs, Fixtures with the 
Old Atmosphere, 
Entirely Hand Made, 
Antique Finish 





$8.00 
Send for Folder 





$8.00 
19 East 48th St., New York 


Showroom 5th FI. 








Bour Family Portraits 


Have them reproduced privately in 


Fhe Copley Prints 


from old daguerreotypes, faded ome, 
tintypes, snapshots, etc. Originals res 
They make unique gifts to one enol 
Also Valued originals should be copied if only to to 
provide against loss or damage, or of fading in 
the case of old _———* 
THE 


COPLEY PRINTS 
also include a com- 
prehensive list of 
Distinguished 
Works of 
American Art 


For 30 years a hall- 
mark of good 
in pictures 


for GIFTS 
your HOME 
and SCHOOLS 


Prices $2.00 to $100.00 


WE SEND ON APPROVAL 
Send 25 cents for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
(Stamps preferred). It is practically 
a handbook of American Art 
Tue Maarc Pipr, above, copyright by 
CURTIS & CAMERON, 140 Harcourt St., BOSTON 
Salesroom: Pierce Bldg., opp. Public Library 























153 East 56th St. 
Studio: Plaza 1702 





SYDNEY DYKE of LONDON | 
Paints Walls and Panels in Decorative Styles | 

Colonial, Chinese, Italian, etc. 

me ee 





In Oil and Fresco | 


. 155 East 54th St. 
Res. Plaza 4753 
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‘VAUGHANS PEWTER 


10 CLIFTON ST. 
TAUNTON MASS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS ON REQUEST 


AWARDS FOR MERIT 
MEDAL OF BOSTON SOCIETY ARTS & CRAFTS 
ARTHUR HEUN PRIZE ART INSTITUTE CHICAGO 





+ 


ELITE LAMP 


EMS of rare beauty at moderate cost, are these 
G Elite Electric Table Lamps with Cambridge 


CAMBRIDGE 
ART VASE 


Art Glass Vase in blue, laven- 
der, yellow or black with rich oer 
silk shade to matc 


cut and highly polished pre- 
cious stone. Sold at special 
low price direct from factory, 
with or without shade. rite 
for free circular and special 
price. 


ELITE LAMP SHOP 
Dept. B, 211 N. 6th Street 
Cambridge, Ohio 
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‘felted.’ Now just a few days ago I 
saw a moving picture on Broadway 
which showed a travelogue of the 
Far East, and illustrated the process 
of ‘felting’ wool which means that 
it is made into a long roll, and 
dragged miles and miles over the 
barren deserts by a very gloomy 
looking camel. After the wool in 
the picture was ‘felted’ native 
women made it into walls for a 
house, but in the case of the rugs 
they embroider it with gay patterns, 
every stitch not only done by hand, 
but in what we call chain stitch, 
so it never ravels or comes out. 
The felt of wool is thick and very 
soft, and the smaller rugs are ideal 
for bathrooms, warm to step on, 
and pretty to look at. There is a 
size 36” x 48” which is specially 
good for this purpose, and costs 
$15.00. The rugs may be bought 
with any shade background you 
prefer, white, black, or soft colors. 
I saw some very pretty pale-green 
ones. The rugs also come in a 
larger size of 48” x 72’, which costs 
$25.00. On the rug shown, which 
has a black background, there is 
embroidered a bright all-over de- 
sign of primitive flowers and birds. 
The patterns will remind you of 
Jacobean embroidery, but this is 
because the original Jacobean em- 


broidery was taken from Eastern 
designs and the carnation, birds, 
and scrolls which were in evidence 
then, still appear. These Num- 
dah rugs are charming with maple 
furniture, and with summer furni- 
ture of reed or willow, in fact they 
are specially appropriate with sim- 
ple furniture of any kind. 


MALL ship models, which are 

only 9” tall, and 11” long, over 
all, are made by a peasant in 
France, and | think one would be 
very amusing to add to your col- 
lection, or to provide a bright spot 
of color and interest in some little 
nook in your house. They are 
painted in bright scarlet lacquer, 
masts and all, and are only $3.00 
in price. They are delicate, so had 
best be sent by express collect. 
You will notice that they fly a tiny 
French flag (Fig. 5). 


OUR interest in lamps has 

been so great that I feel I must 
give you a new model nearly every 
month, and it is not hard to do so, 
for the shops seem to outvie each 
other in producing charming novel- 
ties along this line. Here is a 


delightful little lamp (Fig. 6) from 
a Colonial model. 
brass candlestick which 


The base is a 
is 34” 
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Anacen pA 


from maine to eh cent 


This trademark identifies 
the products of the world’s 
largest manufacturers 
ofcopper, brass, bronze and 
nickel silver. 


Every step in the man- 
ufacture of Anaconda 
products, from the mining 
of the ore to the finished 
product, is under the co- 
ordinated control of a sin- 
gle organization. : 





Annual 
Rust | 









Your RUST z is 
3 times your Fire risk 


You insure your home against fire—but how about 
insurance against Rust? 


If fire insurance is logical, Rust insurance is even more 
so because the annual loss from Rust is three times the 


The only way to banish rust is to use Copper, Brass or 
Bronze for all exposed metal parts—for these metals 
cannot rust. 


Anaconda Brass Pipe insures a full flowing supply of 
clear water from every faucet in the house. 
ters and leaders of Anaconda ¢ 
all painting and. repair expenses. 
screens of Anaconda Antique ¢ 
Wire will last a lifetime. 


Descriptive literature -w iil he ‘ i lad ite 


per will eliminate 
indow and door 


ad nd Golden Bronze 
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SHOPPING 





WINDOW 








UNDECORATED 
GREY IRON CASTINGS 


No. 165 





Book Ends 
6x" 26%". 
Weight 8% Ibs. 


per pair. 
No. 165 


Price $1.65 


F.O.B. 
Albany, N. Y. 


Book Ends 
6 4” x 5”. 
Weight 7 Ibs. per pair. 
No. 142 
Price $1.25 
F.O.B. Albany, N. Y. 
You may decorate in 


oll colors, enam 
bronze or liquid seal- 
ing wax. 





Send for Catalog. 


No. 142 
(Remittance must accompany order.) 


ALBANY FOUNDRY COMPANY 
ALBANY, N. ¥. 
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ao RARE and beautiful patternon acream 

background, fluted design with bright 
yellow — and black leaves. Carried in 
open stock. Order by No. 6522. 


Dinner sets of the finest patterns by the 


best English and French makers are car- 
ried in the Rich & Fisher stock. 

Dinner Set, 102 pieces $71.75 
Breakfast Set, 40 pieces 26.00 


Individual prices on request 
Mail orders receive prompt 
and careful attention 
RICH AND FISHER, INC. 


411 Fifth Ave., Near 37th St. 
NEw YoOrEK, N. Y. 























8 East 54th Street 
New York 


Murray Hill 
1881-1882 





Mrs. Gordon Abbott, Inc. 
Interior Decorations 
Individual Shopping Service 














Your Horoscope 


Intelligently and expertly delineated, your horo- 
scope is a valuable guide to character, occupation 
—, Soy ong I offer a personal and confidential 
e to those of a serious mind. My work is 
fealviduat and sympathetic; no printed form read- 
ings. Satisfaction guaranteed. nd for folder of 
detailed information. There is no obligation. 


SIDNEY KIMBALL BENNETT 
1055 San Pasqual Street Pasadena, Cal. 














FIG. 6 


square, wired for electricity, and 
with a switch in it. The lamp is 
173” tall, over all, and has ten glass 
prisms which are 4” deep. The 6” 
shade is a perfect reproduction of 
those used in early days, being of 
frosted glass on a plain back- 
ground, while the electric bulb is 
shaped like a little flame. The 
price complete is only $15.00. 


HIS picture of reed furniture 

(Fig. 7) represents a real oc- 
casion, and I am sure you will 
think it an opportunity to secure 
a great bargain. The shop which 
carries this furniture has made 
this special price for a limited time 
only, but while it lasts you may 
buy this four-piece reed set for 
$187.50. The set consists of a 
five-foot settee, with three cushions 
which may be filled with hair, or 
with kapok, as you prefer. The 
settee cushions are upholstered in 
English chintz, as well as those of 
the armchair and rocking chair. 
The charming little table is 30” 
high, with an oval top 42” long, 


and 25” wide, over all. The top is 


of wood, with a stippled’ surface | 


which looks like fine graining, and 
may be finished in any color you 
prefer. 
color, and, in the set shown, the 
inserts were in scarlet and black, 
but you may have any combination 
of colors you prefer. This oppor- 
tunity will enable you to furnish 
your sunporch at a very moderate 
price with furniture which will have 
a lasting value, and will always be 
a source of satisfaction and pride 
to you. In ordering this set please 
notice that it will be crated free, 
and the freight paid to your nearest 
station if you live within three 
hundred miles of New York. Out- 
side that limit the freight is to be 
paid by the purchaser. Please ob- 
serve the Numdah rug under the 
table! 


HOSE of you who have strug- 
gled with mucilage bottles, 
and got your fingers all sticky, or 
found the bottle caked with hard- 
ened glue, with a brush firmly set 





FIG. 7 
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SPANISH RENAISSANCE LANTERN 
For Ceiling Use 
Hand wrought, furnished in black 
with old white or ambra glass—or 
with white or orange mica. Wired 
complete ready for use. 
No. 224 —14” high. Price $20.00 
No. 224A—18” high. Price $25.00 
No. 224B—22” high. Price $30.00 











The reed itself is natural | 





Finished in Spanish Polychrome 
20% extra. 
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MRS. WATERS 


Used by permission = & pzeanety 
Museum, Salem 


Reproductions of suitable frames 
for both old and modern silhouettes. 
Our illustrated list of frames for 
keepsake pictures free on request. 


FOSTER BROTHERS 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 
Retail Salesroom: 4 Park Square, Boston 














RARE ANTIQUE 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


In Perfect Condition 
At Moderate Prices 


More artistic and interesting than the 
modern Orientals and will outwear the 
best of them. 

Rugs selected by a recognized authority. 
They will claim the admiration of any 
expert in your community. 

Send for descriptive list. Then let me 
send twice the number you might buy on 
approval for your inspection. I prepay 
express. 


CHARLES W. JACOBSON 
401 S. Salina Street Syracuse, N. Y. 





° . 
Log Cabin Antiques yPUNPEE. 
American A at Wholesale Prices. A Few 

Rare—All Good. Special List 
SpeciAL— Curly Maple Mirror atic 
Chippendale and Others—Priced Low. 








Waterproof Chintzes for Porch Cushions 
Send two cent stamp for cuttings of same, stating 


color scheme and other problems in po boy 

tion. Appointment by_ telephone. 

Pegg 3 tested CONSTA COLOR FABRICS 
or yachts and count: E. 


Seoree. Marte aret O. ‘Goldemith, Decorators, 
4ist St., New York City. Murray Hill 3554. 
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Painted by Leighton 








POG 


Who plays these songs for you? 


Annie Laurie The Last Rose of Summer Swanee River 


Love’s Old Sweet Song 


wre your mood says “Music!” 

and your memory turns back to 
the old songs—then, perhaps, is the 
time when your Ampico can mean most 
to you. For, at the pressing of a button, 
a great artist’s playing of your favorite 
music will stream from your own piano, 
filling with melody the quiet room where 
you sit. 

Brailowsky, Dohnanyi, Godowsky, 
Levitzki, Lhévinne, Ornstein, Rachmani- 
noff, Rosenthal, Schmitz — these and hun- 
dreds more are included in the brilliant 
company of masters whowillexpresstheir 
art through your piano—if that piano 
be an Ampico. They will play for you 
the great music of the world— sonatas, 
nocturnes, fantasies and serenades; 
hymns, ballads and marches. Every grada- 
tion of volume,every phrase,every shading 
of tone is heard just as it was interpreted 
by the great artist who madetherecording. 


Only in fine pianos 
The Ampico may be had in only the 
following pianos, which have been known 
for generations as instruments of quality: 


The Knabe, the Chickering, the Mason 
€& Hamlin, the Fischer, the Haines Bros., 


The AM 


the Marshall & Wendell, the Frank- 
lin, and in Canada the Willis also. Note 
that the Knabe, the Chickering, and the 
Mason €& Hamlin are three of the four 
great pianos in general use on the Ameri- 
can concert stage. 

Yet the piano within whose case the 
Ampico lies concealed suffers no change 
in its structure. It is intact for playing 
by hand, for when the Ampico is not 
in use it does not touch the keys, the 
pedals, or even the strings. 


Hear the Ampico today 


Everyone is invited to hear the Ampico. 
Music Week (May 3-10) is a particularly 
appropriate time to go to a store where 
any of the pianos mentioned are sold and 
ask to hear the Ampico rendition of 
some of the old songs youlove. You may 
discover musical treasures. If you have 
never heard the Ampico, you will feel 
that you have discovered a miracle. 


Exchange your silent or player 
piano for an Ampico 
The piano which you now own will 
entitle you to an allowance on the pur- 
chase of an Ampico. This allowance 
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Carry Me Back to Old Virginny 


and convenient terms of payment make 
owning an Ampico an ambition you may 
fulfill at once. Foot-power models $795. 
Electric power models $985 to $5000. 
With freight added. Uprights and grands. 


A note to the address below will bring 
you a booklet describing the Ampico 
and its music. 


Music from the Ampico Library 


Played by 
Etude—Stravinsky BRAILOWSKY 
Rhapsodie F Sharp Minor—Dohndnyi : 
DOHNANYI 
Ballade A Flat— Chopin LEVITZKI 


Hungarian Gypsy Dances—Tausig LHEVINNE 


Caprice—Paganini-Schumann MIROVITCH 
Revolutionary Etude—Chopin MUNZ 
Troika—Tschaikowsky RACHMANINOFF 
Valse Parisienne—Lee S. Roberts ROBERTS 
Etude in Thirds—Chopin ROSENTHAL 
Danse— Debussy SCHMITZ 
Minute Waltz—Chopin BLOOMFIELD- 
ZEISLER 


Popular recordings just out 


I'll see youin my dreams—Jones ADAM CARROLL 
Titina—Daniderff ZEZ CONFREY 


THE AMPICO CORPORATION 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


CO tf 


The ALL of the PLANO 


“SONGS OF OTHER YEARS” 
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FROM PERSIA, 





KENT-COSTIKYAN 


FOUNDED 1886 


485 FIFTH AVENUE—SIXTH FLOOR 
NEW YORK 


Opposite Public Library 


IMPORTERS OF ANTIQUE AND MODERN RuGS 
INDIA AND THE Far EAST 


SEAMLESS CARPETS IN SOLID COLORS 
Rucs WovEN TO ORDER IN ORIENT 


Stock list “‘S’’ sent on request 























Bird Beth in Garden and 
Pompeian Hall Furniture 
hepapeal Jardinieres 
Teinches tie Window Boxes 
ae Pees ao 
F. 0. B. Benches and Tables 
New York 


P. SARTI 


119 East 34th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















STUDY 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
AT HOME 


Complete home study instruction 
in period styles, color harmony, 
proportion and composition. Tex- 
tiles, rugs, tapestries, furniture 
arrangement, curtains and dra- 
peries, period wall treatments, 
etc. Courses for professionals and 
amateurs. 

Start at once Send for Catalog B 








Che NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
441 MADISON AVE-NEW YORK 


Established 1916 











Czechoslovak 


Decorative Shop 


Chest illustrated 36 inches long, 20 inches high, 
Other chests 
made to your measurements and handpainted 
to match decorative scheme, $55.00 to $100.00. 


18 inches wide, with tray inside. 


Furniture handmade and decorated in 
Czechoslovak peasant style 


737 Lexington Ave., near 59th St., New York City 


MAKE YOUR 
FIREPLACE 
GENUINE 


Avoid Substitutes 
Use only the original 





HEAD-THROAT 
AND DAMPER 


No smoking, amy draft control, insures correct 
the fireplace throat— the most 


construction o 
vital part. 


With the Colonial Head and our Free plans you 
can be sure your contractor will build right. Write 
ok. Also blue-print showing common 


for FREE i 
mistakes in fireplaces. 


Colonial Heads, in four styles of 12 sizes each at 
meet every condition in fireplace 


$5.00 and up 
construction. ‘Ask your dealer or write us 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
Also manufacturers of pl eae laa, 


Dampers, Grates, Andir creens, 
Fenders, Hoods, Firesets, “an 
4605 R It Road Chicago, Illinois 














New Design — COLONIAL— All Brass 








Colonial 
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in the adamant will rejoice with 
me in a new container which allows 
only one drop of glue at a time to 
come out, and has a little brass 
spreader which does the work of 
a brush neatly and evenly. The 
price for all this comfort is only 25 
cents. 


F you are interested in perfect 

reproductions of old glass you 
will rejoice in these copies of an- 
cient flip glasses which have ap- 
peared on the New York market, 
and would really deceive anyone as 
to their age (Fig. 8). The greenish 
blue ancient glass, full of tiny 
bubbles, has been wonderfully re- 
produced, and on the side of each 
one appears a quaint, old-fashioned 
design of a scroll and a bird, an 
exact reproduction of the old 
Stiegel glass ornamentation. The 
small size glass is 5’’ tall, and $2.00 
in price, the 6” size $3.00, and 8” 
size $5.00, and 10” size costs $10.00. 
These flip glasses are charming for 
garden bouquets or wild flowers in 
a country house. 


HIS illustration (Fig. 9) of a 

handwoven blanket shows you 
a picture of the most beautiful, 
soft covering for a baby which I 
have ever seen. It is lovely enough 
for the very finest baby in the world, 
which is, of course, your own. 
These blankets come in bassinet 
sizes, which are 30” x 40”, and in 
crib sizes of 36” x 50’’.. The bassinet 


blankets are $5.00 each, and the 
crib blankets $7.00. Either of them 
may be bought in white with a pink, 
blue, or buff border, or in pink, 
blue, or buff, with white borders. 
Slumber robes are also made in this 
beautiful basket weave, and in a 
wide variety of colors. Skilled 
weavers make all these blankets by 
hand, on Colonial hand looms, and 
only the finest, long-fibred, soft 
virgin wool is used in their con- 
struction. Directions for washing 
each blanket in a way which will 
ensure its long life are sent with 
each purchase. The color of the 
blanket in the illustration was 
a dainty shell-pink, with a white 
border, but of course, you will 
choose whatever goes best with the 
color scheme of the baby’s layette. 


STRONG canvas wood-carrier 
is a great help around a fire- 
place. Since it is of canvas it is 
light, and you have little added to 
the weight of the wood. It may be 
carried to the cellar or to the 
woodpile with ease, and filled; then 
when it is no longer wanted it 
may be hung up flat behind a door. 
Two strong handles are riveted 
through the canvas, and the price 
is $3.00. 


ERE is another most attractive 
lamp for a country house, or 
small apartment (Fig. 10). It is 
11” tall, to the base of the socket, 
and is of very graceful amphora 


Bird Cage 


Valued at $12.00. Our special 


va LANTERNS of QUALITY 
Forged by hand as in the 





genome —. is Hee. Olden Times by Master 
ie. our 
money | ck if net sahahaty. Craftsmen 


Booklet No. 5 on Request 


i Art Lantern Importing Co. 


43-45 Wooster St., New York City 





a limited number will be 
er cieewerie one 


AMERICAN CAGE CO., 516 18th St., Racine, Wis. | $18.75 








HOROSCOPES 


Scientific Astrology practically applied to Business, 
Finance, Health, Events. Horoscopes written in detail. 


GEORGE W. SMALLWOOD, M.D. 
687 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Antiques De Luxe 
CATALOGUE AND PHOTOGRAPHS ON REQUEST 
Cuoice Osjects ONLY 
A. B. HERRMAN, 20 Union St., Santa Cruz, Calif. 








Hand Crafts for Home Decoration 
Fe wets gumtemporary weavers, dyers, potters. 
BESTCRAFTS—SK YLIGHT SHOP 
7 East 39th St. New York City 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


Chest of drawers and bureaus a specialty. 
When writing please state your wants. 
William Smith, Cabinetmaker 
739 Main Street Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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ONEY will not buy a more comfortable 
mattress than the Simmons Purple 
Label. Yet the cheapest mattresses made 
in America would cost you more to own 
and use night after night. 


Between two deep cushions of new curled 
hair, 810 sensitive small springs, in sep- 
arate fabric pockets, form a base of won- 
derful buoyancy. 30 to the square foot, 
these coils meet every curve of your body, 
coaxing weary nerves and muscles to 
relax and rest. Automatic ventilation 
keeps the mattress fresh and sweet. 


Yielding cradling comfort, this construc- 
tion also adds many years of service to 


SIMMONS 


Beds Mattresses Springs: Built for Sep 


and BEDROOM FURNITURE 











every Purple Label’s life. That is why its 
day-by-day cost amounts to only two or 
three cents. You actually save money on 
every night that you enjoy its luxury. 


To suit every taste and purse, Simmons 
builds of clean, new materials eight mat- 
tresses of different types. Each one is the 
best the world’s largest maker of sleep 
equipment can produce at its price. 


If you want the most luxurious comfort 
and lasting economy,ask your merchant to 
show you or secure for you a Purple Label 
mattress. Write today for your copy of 
“Restful Bedrooms” to The Simmons 


Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 








WS jpa yper 


1. Purple Label life and luxurious comfort are due to 
this resilient base of 810 small springs in separate fabric 
pockets. Each acts independently, carries its own load, 


2. Deep pads of extra quality, new curled hair, hand- 
tufted to heavy canvas cover inclosing the spring base. 


3. Test the efficiency of Purple Label ventilation in 
this way: Sit om the edge of the mattress with your 
finger over one of the eight ventilators, then rise and 
note the inrush of fresh air into the interior. 


4. Fabric pockets cut away to show the small tempered 
Premier coil springs. They are of the same quality used 
in upholstering the finest American motor cars. 

5. The sides and ends are of the same construction as 
the top and bottom. Canvas cover prevents stretching. 
6. No finer or more durable cover fabric is made than 
that used on Purple Label mattresses. The imperial 
roll edge dresses the bed when it is made up. 





— this 
label onthesleep 
equipment you buy 


Be sure you 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


New fixtures—to make new rooms delight- 
ful and old rooms feel new. Correct fixtures 
—that really light a room with full, clear light 
and not the least suggestion of glare. That are 


kind to the eyes—and pleasantly decorative. 


Fine fixtures—charming in line, in color, in 
finish. In a word, Miller fixtures with softly 
tinted shades of Ivanhoe Glass! 


Ask for the name of our nearest dealer. 
The Miller Company, Meriden, Conn. 


MILLER 


LIGHTING 


FIXTURES 


IVANHOE LIGHTING GLASSWARE ELIMINATES THE GLARE OF UNSHADED LAMPS 





———— 
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FIG. 


shape, with two handles in the 
typical Greek fashion. It is of 
painted pottery, and the shop which 
supplies it will be glad to paint one 
to order for you in any color you 
may desire, for the same price. 
The price complete, electrified, and 
with six feet of cord, is only $6.50. 
The lamp which I liked best, per- 
haps, in this style, was painted a 
soft green, and had a shade of 
striped green and white chintz. 
The shades may be had in any 
combination of colors to harmonize 
with your lamp, at the price of 
$10.00 each. The lamp must be 
sent by express collect. 





FIG. II 


HIS bronze Lion of Venice 

knocker shown in Figure 11 
would give an artistic touch to 
your entrance door, where interest- 
ing details count so much toward 
pleasing first impressions of your 
home. He is 5” deep, and 43” wide, 
and is priced $8.00. The screws to 
fasten him to the door are included, 
of course. 


Io 


HESE delightful shields for 

side lights have an interesting 
history (Fig. 12). They are made 
from quaint little old-fashioned 
flower prints which were made for 
the English Court in 1839. Each 
one is delicately colored by hand, 
and you will see that the flower 
itself is surrounded by a graceful 
engraved design, with a crown in 
the centre. The prints are bound 
with an antique gold binding, and 
are mounted on stiff wire frames, 
of course. They are $5.00 each. 


HIS. beautiful glazed chintz 

(Fig. 14) is really much lovelier 
than a black-and-white picture can 
show. It is after an ancient Italian 
design, 
details, and is appropriately named 
‘Boscoreale,’ which, as you remem- 
ber, is a lovely little town out of 
Naples, on the way to Vesuvius. 
The background of the chintz is 
pale primrose-yellow, and the bor- 
der of leaves which runs through 
the middle, and down the sides is a 
rich, vivid leaf-green, with bright 
flowers woven here and there into 
the garland of leaves. The border 
is black, and makes a very stunning 
contrast with the other pale, 
delicate colors. The bird sitting in 
the truly typical Italian window is 
looking out on a blue sky, with the 
foliage of a green tree seen against 
it. Here and there in the design 
appear tiny touches of scarlet, just 





FIG. 12 


of graceful and flowing 











WEATHERVANES 
TODHUNTER 


a _— Cortacrion 
oF DELIGHTFULLY ~ 
Quay & Invrerest. 

1S Pesiens 442 


Silustrations 
upon pfeguest 


414 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 





Amazing 
Antique Oriental Rugs 


of unusual designs, rich harmonizing 
colors and SEUM quality are 
seldom shown you in commercial 
channels and are the most pleasing 
and economical floor coverings 
obtainable. 
My offer to prepay express on a 
shipment of these rugs to you is 
proof of my sincerity and is based 
on merit of rugs and RIGHT prices. 


Write for my descriptive booklet 


Thos. F. Davis 
Dept. 10, 106 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio 








FRENCH PRINTS 
Louis XV and other Old Styles 
For Decorative Work 
Illustrated Price List on Request 


Catalog of Decalcomania Transfers for 
2c stamp 


L. C. WELLS 


225 Fifth Ave. Dept. H-5 New York 








ANTIQUE FURNITURE FITTINGS 





We can furnish antique brasses from 1680 to 1810 
(Duncan Phyfe) correctly reproduced from originals. 


Catalogue on request 


I. SACK 


85-89 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 








COLONIAL OTTOMAN 
SOLID MAHOGANY 





Covered in Denim $28.50 
Your Home is not complete without this Ottoman 
Sent to any part of U.S. A. 
CHARLES MILLER & SONS 


307 Union Street - Schenectady, N. Y. 








Pleated ae Shades of Glazed Chintz 


} All ‘Colors, Plain or 
“| Figured. $1 an inch. 
y (Bottom diametor) 
Chintz Sampies sent 
All Furnishings 
MARY ALLEN 
FURNITURE ~ 
856 Lexington Ave. 
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New York 
Bet. Gith and 65th Sts. 





Early American Antiques §°;7'*'s- 


Pewter, China, Silhouettes, re Rugs, etc. 
Send for spring price list. fe nor ag bought. Send 
description an cd eden. i 272 Hill- 
side Ave., Jamaica, L. L., N. Ke Tel. Jamaica 0272-W. 





Two antique Chinese 


FOR SALE Rugs. Very unusual. 
Write for description and photograph. 

W. H. SELLARS 
No. 5 Hope Ave. East Milton, Mass. 
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HANDWROUGHT 
AYN HERMY PAUL ‘REVERE 





& 

BRIGHTON: ‘Mass 
Send -for- catalogue 
WITH-AHY: ON€-NANEINSCRIBED-295- postpaid 














JANE WHITE LONSDALE 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 
114 EAST 40TH STREET 
CALEDONIA 6349 
NEW YORK 





“The Scrap Bag” Hooked Rugs 


Consignments for Gift Shops. Rugs te carry out your color scheme 


ELIZABETH E, & ELIZABETH MORSE 
BON AIR PARK NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
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72UumnNe 
Reed Furniture 


Above New Model may be 
had in a Complete Suite 
KASHMIR RUGS 
Hand Embroidered Designs 


“The REED SHOP ine. 


13 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
“Illustrations of Reed Furniture” sent for 25¢ 














Paul Revere Lantern 


f Made by hand just as 
they were in Colonial 
times excepting that 
we have equipped for 
electric light. For use 
on porch, hall or 
wherever a subdued, 
lacy, beautiful light is 
desired. 18 inches high from 
top of ring to bottom of 
ay Finished black. Price 
$10.00. ae Seer w'th 
Chain may be had instead of 
, bracket. 
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Colonial Black Cat Foot Scraper 
Tuts charming and unique Scraper is 


a reproduction of a Colonial Foot 
About 10 inches high, and 


All articles postpaid. Circulars of above on request. 
HOUSEHOLD PATENT CO., NORRISTOWN, PA. 











Our catalog M shows mantels, true in 
design, material and workmanship, at 
prices from $30.00 up. 

Separate catalogs show andirons, Franklin 
stoves, spark screens and other fireplace 
fixtures. 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., Inc. 
47 Beekman St. - - New York 
Also Lexington Ave., cor. 65th St., N. Y. 














fort vori hi h 
Miniatures ronred'on ivory in water 
color. Inquiries given prompt attention. 

EDWARD HAUSER 
15 East 26th Street New York, N. Y. 





Service Wagon 

















FIG. 


enough to give an accent to the 
whole fabric. This material is 36’ 
wide, and is priced $4.90 a yard. 
It would be wonderful in an Italian 
room. 


OU remember the ‘secret boxes’ 
which | described last fall 
which were made from old French 
books, picked up on the quais of 
Paris? Here is another charming 
novelty along the same line, made 








by clever French fingers (Fig. 13). 
This is a memorandum pad, con- 
cealed inside the covers of an 
ancient leather-bound book. The 
illustration shows it both open and 
closed. No two volumes are ex- 
actly alike, but all are interesting. 
The size is approximately 43” x 7” 
usually, and the price is $6.00 each. 
The quaint old frontispiece is used 
to cover the pad of paper, as you 
may see in the illustration. 
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F you are planning many motor 

trips this summer you really 
ought to equip yourself with a 
powerful, short ray flashlight. This 
will prove a boon a hundred times 
over. By its light you may change 
a tire if the doleful necessity ever 
arises, or you may flash its beams 
on a guidepost as you fly past, and 
find out where you are — so far as 
guideposts ever tell you — without 
even stopping the car. The model 
we have in mind has a strong han- 
dle on the top, and may be had ina 
green, white, or red case. The 
price, including batteries, is $12.00. 





ND at the same time you may 
want to order one of the luxu- 
rious luncheon kits with enamel 
cups and saucers, plates, and flat 
ware, all neatly packed in a black 
oilcloth case. The price is $14.75. 
To it you may add, with great sub- 
sequent satisfaction, a glass-lined, 
wide-mouth jar for soup or salad. 
These come in various sizes and 
prices. One holding four quarts, 
for instance, is $8.50. 


F you live in the city you may 

have the luxury of fresh eggs if 
you will buy a few egg crates. 
These are made in metal, so they 
cannot be injured in the mail, and 
the cost of parcels post is negligible. 
The sizes and prices are as follows: 
Crate for two dozen eggs $1.50, 
crate for three dozen eggs $1.75, for 
four dozen $2.00, and for six dozen 
$2.25. Crates may also be ordered 
which hold four pounds of butter 
and two dozen eggs for $2.00, and 
four pounds of butter and three 
dozen eggs for $2.25. 
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HOPI INDIAN 


POTTERY 
6” plates. $1.00 
ok OO eer 2.00 
gt 3.00 


Postage Paid 
No two alike 





No two alike 


NAVAJO INDIAN RUGS 


SYMBOLIC DESIGNS 


Wear a lifetime 


No two alike. Reversible. Made of virgin wool. 
My sealed tag on rug is your guarantee of 
quality and genuineness. Sent on approval. A 
few sizes and prices: 


24/'x36"" $7.25 40x60” $24.25 48x80" $39.25 
27x45" 9.95 42x66" 28.25 55x88" 48.75 
34x55" 16.85 45x72" 33.50 60x96" 59.50 


Postage Prepaid 


If your dealer has not yet stocked my Nav- 
ajo Indian hand made rugs, baskets and 
pottery send check or money order direct. 
emey back guarantee. Dealers please 
write. 


R. M. BRUCHMAN, Indian Trader 
Established 1903 
Dept. 5-HB, Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona 





This BOOK 


ay On Home 
, RE x MENS LJ e 
FORT O RK Beautifying 
we oO ee! 

URNITURE Sent Free 








Sam), Contains practical sug- 
mai gestions on how to 
make your home artis- 
tic, cheery and inviting 
—explains how you 
can easily and econom- 

ically refinish and keep woudwork, furni- 
ture and floors in perfect condition. 


BUILDING? 


Doubtless you want the most house for the 
least money. Our book will help you realize 
that ambition without “cutting corners.” 


QuNsONt 











Explains how inexpensive woods can be 
finished as Aeatgoale cs as more costly varie- 
ties. If, after receiving book, you wish 
further information, write our Individual 
Service Department. Experts will gladly 
solve your problem for you without charge. 
We wtll gladly send this book free and 
postpatd for the name and address of 
one of the best painters in your locality 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H. B.5 
RACINE, WIS. 
“*The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory — Brantford) 


























BOOK 


with over 300 excel- 
lent illustrations. 


100 Homes of 
All Types, 
costing 
$5000 to $20,000 

Many are prize 
winning designs. 

All have archi- 
tectural merit. 


A book of immense 
value to the home- 
builder. 


A PLAN 








Price $2.00 Postpaid 
ROBERT L. STEVENSON, Architect 
516 Paddock Bldg., Boston, Mass. 














ANTIQUES 


‘THE STEPPING STONE’’ 


Known from Coast to Coast. Genuine Antiques Only 


MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 


277 Elm St. Tel., West 1306. West Haven, Conn. 





Antiques from My Attic 


Sold privately to Collectors and Dealers. Phone Spruce 


—4 Silent Wheels. Write for 











dealer’s name = ~ 2505 for Appointment. Correspondence Solicited 
COMBINATION PRODUCT: le ESTHER WALKER 
= ees 8119 DeLancey Place _— Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FINE CRYSTAL AND DECORATED 











MAY 1925 


In Fostoria is everything you need to make your glassware 
service complete. . . . Dinner goblets and iced tea tumblers 
of course; sherbet glasses; compotes; bonbon dishes; candle- 
sticks and bud vases; finger bowls; salad plates—many other 
lovely things. You do not have to spend a great deal of 
money to purchase very beautiful Fostoria glass. Fostoria 
also gives you the satisfaction of being able to match patterns 
and add new pieces to your set whenever you wish. Coin- 
gold encrusted ware; hand-blown etched crystal; iridescent, 
amber, blue, canary and clear green glass, Fostoria is sold in 
the finest shops. ‘‘The Little Book About Glassware’’ de~: 
scribes housekeeping assortments of glassware, tells the correct? 
etiquette of the glassware service, suggests delightful gifts. 
Send for it today.—Address The Fostoria Glass Companys 
Moundsville, W. Va. Z 
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GLASSWARE 


593 


Pitcher with match- 
ing iced tea glass 
(Virginia pattern), 
iridescent parfait 
glass. Every piece 
of glassware leaves 
our factory bearing 
this brown and 
white label. 
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GET THIS VALUABLE BOOK 





about Casement Windows’ 


It tells you howto have the greatest 
convenience and comfort wit 
your casement windows—and hav- 
ing that is merely a matter of know- 
ing in advance the best methods of 
construction and operation. 


Profusely illustrated. Also gives a 
complete description of Win-Dor 
Casement Operators, which en- 
able you to swing your casements 
without opening your screens—the 
most important feature for your 
casements to possess. Write for the 
book today, enclosing 10cin stamps. 


The Gasement Hardware (. 


226 Pelouze Building « CHICAGO 

















Irises—Peonies 
Phloxes— 
Gladioli 


We Grow the World’s Finest 





Send Today for Our 
Free 1925 Catalogue 





RAINBOW GARDENS 
Jefferson Highway 


Farmington - Minnesota 

















“Homes 
trations of 4 to 9 


5271. W. Be hn. Bldg., Dept. 


17th Edition BUNGALOWCRAFT Now Ready 





we Cosnenene BUDE. 108 illus- 
rooms, COLONIALS, ENGLISH 
and SPANISH STUCCOS, floor pans and interiors, 
Send $1.00. Plans and Specifications furnished. 
ag 


= not Ho ouses.’ 


thority alow 
E BUNGALOWC AFT C 
H, Los iedinns Cal. 











Flowering Bulbs and Roots 
for Spring Planting 
Write for Catalogue 


JOSEPH F. DONNELLY 
129 S. 18th St., "Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Willow tapers gracefully from butt to tip. The butts are used 
in forming the lower portions, while the tips extend up to 
form the backs 


A VISIT TO A WILLOW 
FURNITURE SHOP 


ILLOW furniture has long 

been in use in our homes, 
we are all familiar with its light, 
informal charm, but very few peo- 
ple know the story of its manufac- 
ture. A visit to one of the New 
England shops which makes de- 
lightful articles in willow is very 
interesting and pleasantly instruc- 
tive. 

Willow, the writer had vaguely 
supposed, could be brought from 
almost any swamp or brookside, 
but this idea was quickly dispelled 
by the owner and manager of the 
shop, who hastened to tell us that 
every bit of willow he uses is im- 
ported from France. There are 
about one hundred and twenty-five 
species of salix, or willow, and of 
these it is said there are so many 
hybrid types that even a botanist 
cannot keep track of them. The 
Salix viminalis, or osier willow, is 
the best known commercially, and 
is especially adapted to the making 
of furniture. The willows of France 
are the finest for this purpose and, 
even with a duty of 25%, it is most 
satisfactory to the maker to use the 
imported stock. 

The willow-growing districts are 
those which were torn by the Great 
War, and the fields of that part of 
France which is near the Belgian 
border are specially suitable for the 
propagation of this plant. The 
plantations are made from cuttings, 
which are set out nine inches apart, 
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in rows two feet wide. Fields have 
to be cultivated the first year, but 
the second year the sturdy, thick 
growth is ready for cutting. This 
is done during the dormant season, 
and the plant is reduced again to 
the stool, or roots. The second 
growth is just as thick as the first, 
and the roots spread all the time, 
and make a more stocky plant year 
by year. 

The bunches of cut willow wands 
are packed tightly together, tied 
into bundles and put upright into 
ditches with a little water in them, 
to keep them damp. When Nature 
starts the sap in all her plants in the 
spring, the cut willows will also 
respond, and their sap, too, starts 
to run. This is the moment when 
the wands must be peeled, and the 
bundles are taken from the ditch, 
and each stick run through a V- 
shaped piece of steel, which neatly 
and expeditiously removes the bark. 
This process is called ‘sap peeling,’ 
and spring is the only time when it 
can be done easily. If the process is 
delayed until the sap has stopped 
running it will be necessary to 
steam the wands before they will 
part with their coats. 

Willow has a natural advantage 
as a material for furniture-making, 
for it tapers gracefully from the 
butt to the tip, and this fact is 
cleverly used in the design of the 
furniture. The larger ends of the 
willow sticks are used in forming 
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STonzicx 


Beautifies — 


StoneTex is not an ordinary 
paint, but a special protec- 
tive coating that bonds with 
the surface. It rainproofs 
walls and prevents deterio- 
ration. StoneTex lends new 
beauty to stucco, concrete, 
brick or masonry. 
Write for Color Chart and 
full information 


THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 
195 Truscon Bldg. DETROIT, MICH. 














LAN BOOKS 


California Style (All-Climate) Homes 





Siaooks OFFER: Select any three for $2.50. 
ann and Blueprints sold wtth Money-Back 


EWSTILLWELL & CO.,Plans, 236 Calif.Bldg.,Los Angeles 






















Tea Room Managers in Big Demand 


Hundreds of new tea rooms, cafete- 


ri) 
train manaeers, . Shortage acute. 
We receive daily calls for mana- 
gers, assistant managers, stewards, 
etc. — both men and women. Big 
salaries paid to trained executives. 
Earn $5,000 this year 
Fortunes are being made in this new 
industry — fascinating, refined, 
profitable — whether you open a tea 
room of your own or manage one al- 
ready going. You can qualify ina 
few short weeks of spare-time training. 
LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 
Dept. R-8201 Washington, D. C. 








KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR & 


and Power Lawn Mower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburban- / 
ites, Truckers, Floriste fy y fy 


Fruit Growers, 
Nurserymen and 
Lawnwork. 


American Farm Machine | 





















2594 University Ave. QQ 
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N SETTING the stage of the home for 

the drama of living, skillful hostesses make 
wise use of International Silverplate. With 
this quality ware they obtain many graceful 
effects that add to the brilliance and conve- 
nience of entertaining. In such homes you 
will find that silver water pitchers glint cheer- 
fully. Tea or after-dinner coffee is served 
from sparkling silverware that makes these 
gracious occasions the more gracious. Silver 
candlesticks and vases twinkle richness in un- 
expected corners. Hall, living-room and bou- 
doir radiate the charm of silverware! 


SALESROOMS: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


INTERNATIONA 
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ERNATIONAL SILVERPLATE 


ail 











In variety of patterns and in array of pieces, 
International Silverplate makes these pictures 
entirely possible for your own home. Inter- 
national Silverplate is so reasonable in price 
that you can well afford to buy enough of it. 
It is so durable that it will serve you perma- 
nently. It is sold by the better stores. You 
will find the trade-mark on every piece. 

May we send you a copy of booklet HW-15, 
Silverplate and Why It Is Fashionable? It 
contains many suggestions for making your 
home more attractive. International Silver 
Company, Dept. E, Meriden, Conn. 
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Articles bearing any of the 
following trade-marks are 
fully and absolutely guar- 


anteed. 
Ox S23 
NATIONAL aA 
EN S EY 
ww S GOXLS.B 
¥ 
INTERNATIONALS CO] _[INTERNATIONALS.CO. 


| 1847 ROGERS BROS. | 
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INTERNATIONAL S.CO. 
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CANADA: 
International Silver Company 
of Canada, Limited 


Hamilton Toronto 
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Style H. to hang on wall. 


HES 


Snow-White Steel 

"THE quality of our cabi- 

nets is the finest possible. 

ey are formed and as- 
sembled with exact precision. 
We use the best enamel money 
can buy. Each coat is baked sepa- 
rately, filled and smoothed. The 
final coat is carefully rubbed to a 
satin finish. 
Suitable for the finest bathroom 
at prices to suit the economical 
buyer. 


Ask any dealer; or write us for booklet. 


wreaee 
andMIRRORS 









HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 
Makers of Hess Welded Steel Furnaces. 
1219 S. Western Avenue, 





Chicago 


eee 



















1. Removin: 
2. Their gar 


Tip segteenee OOLVE | ¢ 


Bn over i 


An oteeetive back yard. ie: 
Does YOUR back yard look like this? 


Ash Barrel from cellar to sidewalk 
ge problem 
Constant renewal of advertised cheap ash cans The Stephenson 


Sold Direct — Send for Catalogue 


No Flies! 


russ 
Ba 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 


23 Farrar Street 


Established 1899 


Lynn, Mass. 








id for: Many complete plans: $ 
iow as aio. You vannot afford to build until res aave 
seen this book, it may save you hundreds of dolla: 
Frederick H. Gowing, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 








Japanese Gardens 
and Rockeries 


Unique and at- 

ennien Skilfully 

and quickly con- 
structed. 


T. R. OTSUKA 
2021 Broadway New York 





Rustic Cedar Bird Houses, Preferred by the 
Birds and all people of good taste 





10 Ibs. 


ight of three, 1 
CRESCENT o.. “Bide lle,” Toms River P. O., N. J. 


3 for 











HODGSON seis 


THERE are Hodgson Portable Houses for 
every conceivable purpose, from small 
summer camps to large, commodious club 
houses. Our beautifully illustrated catalog 
shows many actual photographs of Hodg- 
son Portable Houses. Also garages, dog 
kennels, poultry-houses, etc. rite for 
J to-day. 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 
71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 


catalog 








pes bes § ~ 











Improve and Beautify 









YOUR LAWN 


Use a “Clean-Edge"” Trimmer 

around the borders, edges, walks 

trees and shrubbery. A necessity 

on even the smallest lawn. No 

more stooping. We sell direct. 
PRICE $9.50 

Heimann Trimmer Co., S. Main, Urbana, Ohio 











COLLIES 


Satest dog tor 


children. 

















FOR BACKACHE WEEK 
Give your garden a good start. Use wunteoted 
Hyper-Humus to enrich your soil. 4 bags for 
$5.00, F.O.B. Larger quantities quoted on re- 
quest. Write for free booklet “Soil Improvement.” 


Hyper-Humus Co., Dept. 40, Newton, N. J. | 


FOR RENT 


“The Little Grey House With the Pale Green 


Door.” (cf April No.) For the summer. 
Apply Percy WALKER, Duxbury, Mass. 
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the lower and stronger portions of 
furniture, while the more slender 
portions extend up to form the 
construction of the backs. Solidity 
and grace of line are thus both given 
play by the natural growth of the 
wood. French willow has a particu- 
larly pleasing surface, being fine- 
grained, smooth, and hard. 

After the material is peeled, it is 
put on racks and dried, and then it 
is sorted into different lengths, and 
made into bundles of approximately 
thirty-five pounds each, which are 
then ready for shipment. 

A shipment for an American 
factory usually consists of about 
fifteen tons. When the willow 
reaches its destination it is naturally 
somewhat dried out, and it is first 
put into long troughs full of water, 
and allowed to soak about two 
hours, when it is ready to be woven 
into beautiful products. 

The actual weaving is done in 
long, light, upper rooms, and it is 
very interesting to follow the proc- 
esses which go to the completion of 
a chair or couch. Each man is 
skilled in his own particular line, 
and seldom varies from it. He is 
really a craftsman of a very highly 
skilled sort, as he usually makes 
only one or two chairs, or other 
pieces of furniture which he does to 
perfection. His great skill is de- 
veloped through long repetition of 
the patterns in which he specializes, 
and his ability would be far smaller 
if he worked on different designs. 
In many cases in the manufacture 
the specialization is carried even 
further, one man will make only 
one particular part of a piece of 
furniture, and the article will pass 
through the hands of several ex- 
perts before it is complete. The 
craft is usually hereditary, being 
taught by father to son, often 
through several generations. This 
skill is an inheritance in many 
families in the southern parts of 
Europe, and, being really a form of 
basketry, is one of the oldest crafts 
known to man, having been prac- 
tised by many races back to prehis- 
toric times. 

Beginners usually start in the 
shop by making’ chair seats, as 
this is not a difficult part of the 
work. After the seat is completed 
the next man will take it, and weave 
onto it the lower part of the chair, 
it then goes to the most skillful 
worker among the chair-men who 
puts the back on it. A fourth crafts- 
man then weaves the finish on the 
lower part of the legs. Thus it 
requires four skilled men to com- 
plete a willow chair, and as each 


man prides himself on the perfec- 
tion of his work the finished prod- 
uct reaches the highest standard 
possible, and will wear for years 
without a break. In fact, breaks 
in willow furniture are usually the 
result of accident, and not of wear. 
The strands are hammered down 
into the fabric of the pieces with a 
heavy iron, and it would be prac- 
tically: impossible for them to work 
loose... This is only in the best grades 
of work however. Let the buyer 
beware of cheap, poorly-made wil- 
low furniture! 

The illustration shows a man 
completing a chair back, and all the 
willow wands which you see stand- 
ing upright will eventually be 
neatly woven into the fabric of the 
chair with never an end to tell 
where they began or ended. Watch- 
ing one of these workers is very in- 
teresting, for his calloused hands fly 
over the strands, and if one breaks 
he quickly snatches another from 
the bundle by his side, slashes the 
butt with a slanting cut, inserts the 
strand in just the proper spot, and 
goes on with the work without the 
loss of a second. The men who are 
making the chair seats, and table 
tops work as rapidly and smoothly 
as though they were machines, and 
the finished work is uniformly per- 
fect in both strength and line. 

Watching the chair-makers we 
see the seat made, the back take 
shape from apparent chaos, the long 
strands which are left standing 
upright quickly woven in deli- 
cate braiding put on for a finish 
around arms and back, and the legs 
finished. The chair is now ready to 
take its place among its fellows and 
be shipped, perhaps to some mil- 
lionaire’s estate in the South, or 
possibly, through the channel of a 
great department store, to find its 
way to a simple home where a 
young housekeeper will rejoice in its 
honest beauty. 

French willow is so strong that 
the furniture made from it will 
wear indefinitely, as the native 
toughness of the wood has been 
increased in the making by the 
security by which each strand has 
been incorporated into the struc- 
ture. The seats and backs of chairs 
and couches, and the long lines of 
all the larger pieces are strength- 
ened with iron rods, while the 
wooden frames are put together 
like a battleship, with interlocking 
joints, and corners braced with 
steel. No glue is used anywhere in 
the furniture, and the buoyancy of 
the native growth of the wood takes 
the place of commercial springs. 
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HERE’S THE DECORATING 
BOOK YOU WANT 


Many helpful suggestions for making 
home a more delightful place to live are 
contained in this little handbook of dec- 

orating information. Just send 10 cents 
to Dept. ““B” to cover mailing costs. 

Boys and Girls; For a beautiful seven- 

color reproduction of the painting shown 
at the top of this pew suitable for fram- 

ing, send a dime for postage to Dept. B. 
Berry Brothers’ dealer in your town 
will tell you how boys and girls get 
Berry wagons. 


BERRY BROTHERS 


Varnishes paam<is 


Detroit, Mich. 


MAY 1925 





Liquid Granite, 


That Berry wagon you had when you were 


a child was finished with one coat of Liquid 
Granite Floor Varnish. Did it ever turn 
white? Did the finish ever crack, peel or chip? 


It was just a quick, “‘once over” 
job on a little toy wagon... 
but it stood all of the punish- 
ment that weather, hard usage 
and the neighborhood children 
could give it. 


That same durable, wear-resist- 
ing varnish is what you should 
use on your floors now. 


Back in your grandfather’s time 
Liquid Granite was used on the 
hardwood floors of the best house 





in town, just as it is today. And 
when you were a child you may 
have been one of the first to 
discover that hammer blows 
would dent the wood but not 
mar the finish. 


You know all about Liquid 
Granite. You’ve known it since 
you were a youngster. And you 
know it is more than just water- 
proof... that it wears! Buy 
it for your floors and save the 
cost of frequent refinishing. 


Stains 
Walkerville, Ont. 
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LITTLE TRIPS TO OUR ADWERTIS&ERS 








A Genuine KEWANEE 
Water Supply 
System NOW $140.00 


A quarter of a century of experi- 
ence lies back of the No. 110 
Kewanee “Bungalow Model,” and 
yet it costs no more than an ordi- 
nary water system. Two cents a 
day operates it. 

There is a Kewanee system for 
every need— WaterSupply, 
Lighting, Sewage Disposal — over 
200 sizes and combinations. Write 
for circular. 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
439 S. Franklin Street Kewanee, Ill. 


KEWANEE 














8-room 
comfort at 
5-room price 


Have 8-room comfort and con- 
venience for the 5-room price, 
when building or remodeling your 
home. 

“Rooms Without Walls” tells the 





Our new book, 
secret — shows by photographs, floor plans and 


explicit directions how you can save $1 to $4500 
on the new home you're planning. 
It shows how you can have your sewing room, 
nursery or den exactly as you've planned, without 
adding to the cost of the home. The book has 
complete chapters on remodeling also. 
Write today. ‘‘Rooms Without Walls"’ is 
free. It is the most interesting story any 
home planner ever read! 


Concealed Bed Corporation 


Sole distributors for Marshall & Stearns Co. Holmes 
Disappearing Bed Co. 


420 Garland Building, Chicago 











EVERYTHING 


for home grounds and gardens 


TREES and SHRUBS 
PERENNIALS 
ROSES 
Vines, Small Fruits, Fruit Trees 
Send for our Free Catalog and 
collections at SPECIAL PRICES 
THE AMERICAN NURSERY CO. 


Room 1735, Grand Central Terminal 
NEW YORK 

















“ CALIFORNIA BUNGALOWS P 





BEFORE YOU BUILD select Fy = from 
loor plans. 


galows of various 
“Spanish and Vialien Bungalows” 
of these popular bungalows. Price $i: 00. "Post- 
paid. No stamps please 
GEORGE PALMER TELLING 
110-A E. Union St. Pasadena, California 














FOR THE COLONIAL HOUSE 
sae (oe latches, shutter dogs and such, 
hand forged by a smithy in the old manner. 


M. S. TELLER’S COLONIAL HARDWARE 
280 Wall Street, Kingston, N. Y. 





One of the great advantages of 
willow furniture lies in the fact 
that it looks well with other pieces 
of furniture, no matter what they 
may be. It blends delightfully with 
mahogany, or with painted pieces, 
and adds an informal, home-like 
note to any interior where it may 
be placed. It is very popular for 
hotels, and, of course, being imper- 
vious to dampness is the best type 
of furniture to be found for yachts 
and steamships. Almost any room 
will absorb as much willow as you 
care to put into it, and be the better 
and more homelike for its presence. 

Willow is not only charming in 
its natural coloring, which, in time, 
changes from a silvery white toa 
deep, creamy ivory, but it may be 
stained, painted, or enameled to 
match, or to harmonize with any 
color scheme the owner may wish. 
A stock of many colors is carried in 
the finishing room of the manu- 
factory all the time, but in addition 
to these stock shades the painters 
will match any bit of wall paper, 
chintz, or material in any form 
which the owner may wish to have 
incorporated in his home. The 
factory which we visited often 
makes up over five hundred special 
colors to order during the year. 

A recent purchaser was in de- 
spair trying to explain to the painter 
just the shades of yellow and blue 
which she had in mind for her new 
sunporch furniture when her eye 
alighted on the gay and expensive 
scarf worn by her daughter who 
accompanied her. Hastily snatch- 
ing it, the mother said tothe painter, 
‘These are just the shades I had in 
mind. If you will match those | 
shall be perfectly satisfied!’ The 
daughter protested mildly, but to 
no avail, the scarf was left with the 
painter, and the mother was de- 
lighted on a subsequent call a few 
days later, to find what beautiful 
tones he had chosen from it, while 
the scarf was returned, uninjured, 
to its owner. 

Large surfaces on willow furni- 
ture, like tops of sideboards, and 
sides of tables, beds, and so forth, 
are covered with what is called 
‘skein work.’ The skein is made 
from the outside of the willow 
wands, which have been put through 
a machine which splits them in 
three parts, and takes the outer 
part of the willow off, discarding 
the inside. This outer part is used 
for winding around the framework 
of the larger pieces, and is also 
made into a woven texture which 
covers the flat surfaces with a 


beautiful solid surface which wears 
like iron. 

The framework for reed furni- 
ture — another product of this 
factory — is made from rattan, the 
best variety of which is imported 
from Calcutta. The outside peel 
of rattan is the material from which 
‘cane seats’ are made in chairs, 
and the inner part makes the reed 
of commerce. Reed is made by 
running the inner portion of rattan 
through a machine which cuts it 
into uniform sections. Rattan is so 
hard that it has to be heated with a 
gasoline torch before it can be bent 
into the required shapes. While 
it is hot and pliable the workman 
bends it into the-desired form, 
holding a wet cloth over his hands 
as he does so. 

One department of the shop we 


*visited is given over to repairing 


furniture, which after years of 
service may need a few new strands, 
or a fresh coat of paint. Amusing 
stories are told in connection with 
this department. A telephone call 
came not long ago from an inquirer 
who asked if the shop made over 
furniture? With the repair depart- 
ment in mind the person who an- 
swered the telephone said they did. 
‘Well,’ said the voice of the would- 
be patron, ‘I have a go-cart that 
I want made over into something.’ 
‘We do not make go-carts,’ said 
the girl at the shop, ‘please just 
what do you mean?’ ‘I do not need 


the go-cart any more,’ replied the | 


lady, ‘and I thought you could 
unravel it, and make it into a 
nice little table or bird cage for 
me!’ 

In the great show-window stood 
a charming breakfast set in blue 
and gray French enamel, with table, 
straight chairs and armchairs, a 
small sideboard, teawagon, and 
plantstand complete, not forgetting 
the picturesque birdcage, like the 
foreign ones, hanging from its tall 
stand. No wonder many faces 
looked eagerly in that sunny after- 
noon, admiring the contents of 
that alluring window. 

Presently a fine car drew up at 
the curb, and the occupants en- 
tered. While I was quietly taking 
notes in the corner | could still 
overhear an indulgent American 
husband helping his wife, who had 
come with her decorator, pick out 
all the furnishings for her summer 
porches at their North Shore house. 
Jan and Ignac, and Antoni, up- 
stairs, will have busy fingers for 
many, many months more, I am 
thinking! 
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PLAN BOOKS 








Visualize your ideal home—from the 
varied dwellings shown in these books. 
“COLONIAL HOUSES’’—13} x 19 inches, 
28 two-story, $15,000 to $300,000 to erect. 
Price $5.00 delivered. 
“STUCCO HOUSES’’—Cloth, 14 x 26 
inches, 24 designs, mostly two-story, $15,000 
to $140,000. Price $10.00 delivered. 
Each Contains: 

Fxterior Views, Plans, Descriptions, Cur- 

rent Estimates, Page of Building Advice. 

Send check or money order or call 
see the books. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave.,at 40th St, New York 


Planning, Supervision, Alterations 
Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty 














But It Came On Dry 
Lawn veivet smoo' 
— shrubberies a rich 
emerald—flowers 
and vegetables look- 
ing fine. But dry hot 
weather nee up into 
a week! nm days! 
Scorche gy and 
browned vegetation 
tell the sad story. 
Won't you send for 
t “Rain'’? 
It tells how easy 
other folks — lots of 
them — prevent all 
this. 


The Skinner Irrigation Co., 231 Water St.. Troy.Ohio 











-Userut-Armisnic- Unique - 
= $125 EACH~~ 


FOSTER BROS., 805 G SLNW. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 7) 
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SUNDIALS 


Real Bronze Colonial 


igns 
Memorial Tablets 
Also other garden 
requisites 
| Manufactured by 
wy The M. D. JONES CO. 
Concord Jct., Mass. 
Send Tah tlustrated 
atalogue 




















Standard Garden Tractor 


A Powerful Motor Cultivator or Lawnmower D 
built for Truck Farmers, Gardeners, Florists, if 
urserymen, Berry and Fruit Growers, Sub- Vip! i) 
urbanites, Country Estates, Ceme- 
teries, Parks and Lawn work. FREE 
CATALOG. 


Standard Engine Company {7 


340 26th Ave.S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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© The most conspicuous sp 
in the room 


—yet the easiest 
to keep lovely 


HE MOST conspicuous spot in the 
“iE ae nate ec the light 
comes in. And hence, decorators say, 
where the beauty of the room begins. 

To your windows, therefore, look for 
your motif, for the dominant note of 
your interior scheme. Plan there first 
for the loveliness you want your rooms 


‘ to have. 


Begin with the window shades—and 
choose with care. They can add so much 
to the effect you want. 


Window shades of lasting beauty 


With your color scheme in mind, choose 
with care as to tint. And for lasting 
beauty, for window shades that will 
keep their loveliness, choose with care 
as to kind. 

It is easy to keep your windows lovely 
with shades of durable Brenlin. Over 
years of enduring service they retain 
their fresh color and smooth finish. 


Unlike ordinary shade cloth, Brenlin 
has no brittle filling of chalk or clay to 
break and fall out, causing unsightly 
cracks and pinholes that show in glaring 
relief against the outdoor light. 


Strong and flexible, much like finely- 
woven linen, Brenlin has weight and 
body enough to keep it always 
straight and smooth. 


Brenlin resists the constant 
strain of rolling and unrolling, 
the jerking and snapping of the 
wind. Rain will not discolor it 
as it discolors shades of inferior 


quality. And its tints, applied scratch a piece of ordinary 
by hand, resist fading in the sun. ‘ny parnctes of challof clas 
y ’ 8 * filling’ fallout. BRENLIN 
has no filling. It outwears sev- 
eral ordinary shades 


times as long as the or- 
dinary shade, yet it costs cn en 
only a few cents more. re ] } 


Brenlin wears two or three 


Whapow 
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{| Beauty begins where the light comes in! } 


rich colors to harmonize with every in- 
terior scheme. Brenlin Duplex, with a 


different color on each side, will 
blend with both interior and ex- 
terior. The name Brenlin is em- 
bossed or perforated on the edge 
of every Brenlin shade. Be sure 
it's Brenlin when you buy. 


Mail coupon 
for valuable new booklet 


We have prepared a new booklet, “Making 
the Windows Beautify Your Home,” which 
you will find exceedingly interesting and help- 
ful in planning your interior 
schemes. This book is generously 


: . , P 
illustrated with pictures in colors 

l and contains scores of ideas that 
will help you secure the lovely 


effects you want in your home. 


HADE material 


Written in collaboration with interior decorators, its sub 
ject matter is authoritative and correct. The coupon below 
will bring you this 25c book for 10c together with free 
samples of Brenlin in different colors. Address Cincinnati. 


THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN CO. 
“The oldest window shade house in America’’ 
2047 Reading Road 6th St. at Chelton Ave. 





Cincinnati, Ohio Camden, N. J. 
Dealers may also be supplied by: 
Breneman-Horan Co., Inc.......++eeeeee08 New York City 
Breneman-Paschall Co., Inc........seeee2e0: Dallas, Texas 
Brenlin Window Shade Co. .........+++5 Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Breneman-Sommers Co., Inc........++ Portland, Oregon 
S. A. Maxwell & Co. Ine... 2. ccccccecees Kansas City, Mo. 
Rages i GE nn dsc cslcccccteceaaeeed Baltimore, Md. 
Renard Linoleum & Rug Co......+++e++ee08 St. Louis, Mo. 
The Ratuice Shade Cen <occ cc ctccvccsciacceces Seattle, Wash. 
| PATA AGS RS, meee 
| THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN CO. I 

2047 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio | 
| Enclosed find ten cents (stamps or coin). | 
| Send me your new booklet, Making the | 

Windows Beautify Your Home, together with 
| free samples of Brenlin. | 
I | 
Neti secanavdese éuceéeeeceuensende | 
| 
S MiiRirsnccinataubladekinae CRs vcceccdiescaas, f 
en a 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 























Thete is true economy in laying 
Eternit Shingles right over your old roof 


BEFORE your old roof gives out com- 
pletely—before little leaks, growing into 
big ones, cost you many dollars for 
replastering and decorating—learn the 
economy and convenience of reroofing 
with Eternit Asbestos Shingles. 


Leave the old shingles right on the 
roof. Avoid the expense, litter and 
annoyance of having them torn off. For 
Eternit Shingles have sturdy strength 
that makes them unexcelled for over- 
the-old-roof work. 


All asbestos shingles are a compound 
of materials. Asbestos is the binder that 
holds them together. So the better the 
asbestos, the finer the shingle. In Eter- 
nit Shingles, South African asbestos is 
used—recognized as the best in the 
world for shingle making because of its 
long, tough, clean, barbed fibres. 


Layer on layer of these clinging 
fibres are built up, matted together, 
twisted and interwoven. Fine cement 
reinforces them. Enormous pressure 


forces them together—welds them into 
impervious, resilient, even - strength 
shingles. No process can make finer. 
Finally, several months seasoning puts 
Eternit Shingles in perfect condition 
for laying. 

All mineral, these shingles cannot 
decay. Neither storms nor time can 
harm them. Laid with copper nails, 


Eternit Asbestos Shingles make you a 
roof that lasts forever! 






Our Budget 
Payment Plan 


For the convenience of the many 
home owners who prefer to budget 
their expenditures an Eternit shingle 
roof may now be paid for over a 
period of months. This arrangement 
covers the complete cost, including 
materials and labor. 

We or our dealers will be glad to 
explain its practicable simplicity. 




















You also get a roof that protects your 
home against flying sparks and embers, 
for Eternit Shingles are absolutely 
fire-proof. They are good-looking, too. 
A choice of colors—warm red, as shown 
in the illustration above, natural gray, 
blue-black and rich brown. 


See Eternit Asbestos Shingles at your 
dealer’s. Or write us today for “Build- 
ing roofs that beautify and last”—an 
interesting booklet that will save you 
money and show you the way to roofing 
satisfaction. American Insulation Co., 
Roberts Avenue and Stokley Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


Make your first roof last 
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Interesting Facts About F the stone wails of your home could tell a story, 
INDIANA LIMESTONE they would tell of the age-old romance of the quiet 
" Wisilee ies ” centuries when the great Indiana Limestone deposits 

were formed from which man now obtains the 


Massive one-piece columns as i . 
high as 40 feet, have been pro- material for his shelter. 
duced from a single block of 


stone in the Indiana Limestone All the strength and romance of the hills are built 
Quarry District—the column be- ° h 7 “taal f I di Li Th 
Se heehel cok Eo eae into homes constructed of Indiana Limestone. The 

mellow beauty of coloring and fineness of texture 


tively short time by means of a 


maseees con a Sane: found only in natural stone gives them their distinc- 
stone columns were cut by hand. ‘ a2 
It required six weeks for one tive beauty. No other building stone has the same 


man to ont a 38 font oti: Fe extreme durability and truly remarkable weathering 
qualities as Indiana Limestone. 


day the lathe turns out a 28 foot 
column in three days. 


Design No. 224. The cost. of the delightful house illustrated, Our Portfolio of small house designs, conceded to be one of the 
welll  —¥- and equipped on the inside, excluding garage, finest collections of its kind to be issued by any building material 
would be approximately $24,500—only very little more than . . : 

pd same hea ggeaily ver ag oe | and equipped bails, of any producers, will be sent upon receipt of 50c. Address, Indiana 
other material. 1e walls are faced entirely with rough-sawed . on? . att ; 
Rustic Buff Indiana Limestone laid up as range work with %” Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Box 777» Bedford, Indiana 
= A color mortar joints, struck flush with the face of 

e stone. 
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EMINDFUL of the brave days when straining 
tea fleets raced home from the long China voy- 
age, is this group in selected American maple. 
In many a New England homestead of that 
day stood such inheritance from stern Pilgrim fore- 
bears. All America is now heir to these gallant 
traditions. 


The “Cranston” Suite shown, couples with its 
quaint charm a rare adaptability. Whether for 
sunroom or hall, for a splash of color in the living 
room, or, added to a maple gate leg table delight- 
fully to furnish a dining place, these pieces are 
thoroughly. appropriate. 






This group and other delightful Elgin A. Simonds 
productions are shown by Dealers of Distinction 
everywhere. Write for the names of the nearest. 


THE ELGIN A. SIMONDS COMPANY 
New York Syracuse, N. Y. Chicago 


SIMMONDS 


Individualism ~in Good @Gurniture 
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* June is the Small House Number 


UMMER will soon be in full swing, and we shall once again have settled __ will tell us about Woven Fabrics in the Modern Home, a subject which he is 
down to warm days and long evenings, and have leisure to contemplate _ well qualified to discuss. 

how other people are doing the things we are most interested in. And since Our readers have been anxiously awaiting the outcome of the Small House 
houses interest us most, here are some for all tastes and purses. Leading Competition, and in June the ‘House in Good Taste’ will be devoted to the 
the procession is ‘Badgery’ a house of medium size — and showing of these very interesting pictures. Very definite — 
one you will covet. Alice Van Leer Carrick, who tells with and very different — problems have here’ been solved suc- 
so much charm of the antiques which she has found both cessfully, and we feel that these pages will be of the utmost 
here and abroad, has revealed a new talent: she can describe interest to our readers. 
houses, and she does it so well, that you will want to go and Matlack Price tells of the very interesting new archi- 
see the house with all its treasures yourself. tectural development of Coral Gables, Florida. Its archi- 

Colonial houses have an attraction all of their own, a grace tects recognized their rightful heritage from Spain, but have 
of form and outline that is hard to imitate. But it can be derived from Italy, from the Riviera, and from the North 
done, and very successfully, too, as you will see in the pic- coast of Africa such elements as are adapted to Florida. 
tures of the Saltonstall estate. Much of the interior wood- Nurserymen and gardeners no longer hold that with the 
work was brought from the old Nathaniel Saltonstall house, clesing of May the planting for the season is done. Even in 
a house where Daniel Webster visited. midsummer much may be done toward perfecting the ap- 

After you have read Dr. Riefstahl’s able article in this pearance of the garden. For those whose chief interest lies 
issue you will know considerable about Oriental rugs, or here we have included articles by Mrs. Francis King, a most 
perhaps you will simply realize that you know nothing at all— enlightening paper on the possibilities of the Small Garden, 
which is an excellent beginning. Next month Dr. Riefstahl by Florence Taft Eaton, and a discussion of the newer shrubs. 
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Philip B. Wallace 


The contrast of patterned brick and crude plaster with delicate mouldings 
and paneled walls gives a dignified simplicity to this charming fireplace 
in the home of William J. Wright, Esq., Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania 
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Carl A. Ziegler, Archite 
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WALL PAPER 





Its Historic “Background, ‘Design, and ‘Decorative Possibilities 


VER since wall paper was first invented 

to take the place of sumptuous wall 
coverings, such as brocades, damasks, leather, 
tapestries and paintings, we have had at our 
command an inexpensive material capable of 
an infinite number of applications and effects. 
If we have not done more with it, the reason 
is because we have not fully realized its possi- 
bilities, and this is largely because we are not 
sufficiently well acquainted with its history 
and uses in the past. Part of the blame may 
also be laid at the door of those wall-paper 
manufacturers who at one time lost the spirit 
of fine design, and were con- 
tent to turn out a purely com- 
mercial article without regard 
to beauty or artistry. Fortu- 
nately, this state of affairs is 
greatly bettered to-day. Some 
excellent copies of old papers 
are now being made, most satis- 
factory in color and texture 
and design, and the general 
character of modern original 
designs is greatly improved. 
An ugly wall paper or one that 
does not fit harmoniously into 
its surroundings has no longer 
any excuse. There is a suitable 
type for every room in the 
house, from the bathroom to 
the kitchen, wherever wall 
paper is required, and there is 
a suitable type for practically 
every style of architecture from 
Tudor days down, although the 
greatest choice and the most 
satisfactory results are always 


Mary Northend 
AN OLD SCENIC PAPER, ‘THE BANKS OF THE BOSPHORUS, 
RAYMOND LEE MANSION IN MARBLEHEAD, MASSACHUSETTS. HERE THE 

PAPER HAS BEEN PROPERLY USED ABOVE A PANELED DADO 


BY NANCY McCLELLAND 


to be found among the eighteenth-century 
designs. 

The whole secret of the successful use of 
wall paper lies in the ability to choose the 
proper pattern and color for the room and to 
apply the paper in an interesting manner — 
—a manner that corresponds to the archi- 
tectural requirements of the dwelling. 

Wall paper has been made in the past to 
imitate stucco and tile, marble and bronze, 
stuffs of every description, draperies, laces, 
paintings and statuary, frescoes, architectural 
carving, and even grained wood. Some of 
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IN THE WILLIAM 


these imitations have been notable, and the 
old rooms in which they have been beautifully 
used are veritable works of art. Such wall 
papers gave to people of limited wealth the 
possibility of distinguished backgrounds which 
would otherwise have been far beyond their 
means. It is no wonder that wall paper earned 
for itself the title of ‘the tapestry of the poor’! 

We find a few painted papers used as dec- 
orations before the invention of wood blocks, 
but the real history of the art commences with 
the formation of the Guild of the Dominotiers 
in France in 1586, and their first organized 
attempts to make ‘papers to 
upholster walls.’ As may be 
easily imagined, their earliest 
products were very crude and 
naive. The simplest forms of 
geometrical patterns were cut 
on wood blocks, printed by 
hand on small sheets of paper, 
afterwards colored with the aid 
of stencils, and sold in packets 
of twenty-five sheets. These 
grotesques and small figures 
were eagerly purchased by the 
peasants to decorate their fire- 
places. Nobody thought of 
making a design that would 
match when the sheets were 
fitted together. From = such 
simple beginnings our modern 
industry of wall paper has been 
developed. 

In Venice and in other Ital- 
ian cities, there had been early 
attempts to make substitutes 
for the costly Genoese velvets 
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© Detroit Publishing Co. 

THE FAMOUS ‘PAUL REVERE’ PAPER IN THE LIVING-ROOM OF THE PAUL REVERE HOUSE, 

BOSTON. A LARGE ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN, WHICH VERY PROPERLY STARTS FROM THE 

BASEBOARD AND RUNS TO THE CEILING BEAMS. IT IS PRINTED IN TINTS OF SEPIA AND BLACK 
ON A TAN GROUND AND HAS BEEN REPRODUCED BY THOMAS STRAHAN COMPANY 


fo 


by applying chopped silk or wool on cloth. In 
the year 1620, just as the Mayflower was sail- 
ing to America, this process was applied to 
paper by Le Frang¢ois, a native of Rouen, who 
had for some years been a maker of paper and 
sheaths for books. Wood blocks of his have 
been discovered bearing the dates 1620 and 
1630, cut in large Renaissance patterns that 
suggest Italian brocades. Le Frangois printed 
his designs from these blocks, not with ink, 
but with a mordant, and scattered over them 
finely chopped wool, which adhered to the 
mordant and defined the pattern. The result 
was a paper which bore an extraordinary re- 
semblance to velvet, and which was in great 
demand by the bourgeois of all countries — 
especially by those who wished to give to 
the walls of their houses the enviable sump- 
tuous effects of the dwellings of the nobles. 
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ONE OF THE TYPES OF SMALL 
LANDSCAPES MUCH IN VOGUE 
IN EARLY AMERICAN HOUSES 
(LEFT). THIS DESIGN IS 
CALLED THE ‘CHAMPLAIN,’ 
MADE BY THOMAS STRAHAN 
COMPANY 


AN ALLOVER PAPER SUITABLE 
FOR A COLONIAL HOUSE, 
WITH BROWN AUTUMN 
LEAVES ON A LEMON-YEL- 
LOW GROUND. REPRODUCED 
FROM AN OLD DOCUMENT 
OF THE DIRECTOIRE PERIOD 





A FRENCH PASTORAL DESIGN 
(LEFT) GIVING THE EFFECT 
OF PRINTED TOILE. MADE BY 
THOMAS STRAHAN COMPANY 


THE FAMOUS STANWOOD- 
MANSFIELD PAPER, REPRO- 
DUCED FROM THE OLD 
DOCUMENT FOUND IN THE 
HOUSE AT GLOUCESTER, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
NAL DATES PROBABLY FROM 
I17§0, WHEN CHINOISERIE 
WAS MUCH IN FAVOR 





This same process was applied with admira- 
ble success to the reproduction of tapestries, 
and later, through the use of chopped silk in- 
stead of chopped wool, to the imitation of the 
finest silks made on the looms at Lyons. In 
turn, the paper was stretched on frames and 
set on the walls in panels as if it had been one 
of these costly fabrics. 

England was quick to copy this new wall 
covering, and we find in the London Patent 
Office in 1634 an application by Jerome Lan- 
yer to protect his invention of applying 
chopped wool to ‘linnen, cloath, silke, cotton, 
leather, and other substances.’ England at the 
time was poor in paper, so Lanyer was prob- 
ably unable to carry out his method on this 
particular substance for want of proper mate- 
rial. It was not until a good fifty years later 
that English-made paper as strong as the paper 
of Holland existed in sufficient quantities to 
use as wall coverings. 

From that time on England developed the 
technique of flock papers to an amazing degree, 
while France seems to have neglected them 
until the middle of the eighteenth century, 
becoming more interested in the ‘illuminated 
papers’ of Papillon and his followers. 

The name of Jean Papillon should have its 
place in the memory book of everyone in- 
terested in wall papers, for he is the father of 


THE ORIGI- 





wall paper as we know it to-day, being the first 
man to invent the repeating pattern that 
matched on all sides when it was put on the 
wall. Papillon was by trade a wood-engraver, 
and trained many other famous engravers in 
the art of making wood blocks for papers, 
among them Prieur, Jacques Chauvau, Le 
Sueur, Poilly, and his own small son, whose 
apprenticeship began at the tender age of nine. 
From the few examples of Papillon’s work that 
are still extant, we can see that he was largely 
influenced by the designs of Oriental printed 
stuffs or indiennes, which the East India com- 
panies were importing at the time. The first 
chinoiserie designs that can be definitely as- 
signed to any particular wall-paper manu- 
facturer are traceable to him. 

Papillon, like the old Dominotiers, printed 
his outlines from wood blocks, and filled in all 
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the colors by hand. The greatest difficulty for 
these early makers of wall paper was to find 
colors that would not run when they were 
applied to the paper. The only remedy which 
could be invented for this trouble was to mix 
glue or oxgall with the colors as sizing. The 
process of coloring the designs by hand, with a 
stencil and a brush, was known as ‘illuminat- 
ing’ them, and it was not long before the 
illuminated papers of Papillon had become so 
popular in Paris that they were to be found in 
important rooms in all the great houses. By 
1720 they were all the rage. 

There are no records to prove that Papillon 
attempted to develop the art of printing in 
color from his wood blocks. Yet it is one of 
his apprentices, Jacques Chauvau, who in 
1750 perfected the art of color-printing from 
superimposed wood-blocks; and another pupil, 
John Baptist Jackson, who inaugurated color- 
printing in England from rolling presses of his 
own invention. 

Up to this time wall papers were still printed 
on small sheets of paper, about 16” x 12”. 
About 1760 an enterprising manufacturer con- 
ceived the idea of pasting the little sheets 
together before they were printed, thus elimi- 
nating the labor of cutting off so many margins 
when they were put on the wall. Twenty-four 
sheets glued end to end were adopted as the 





standard length of a roll until ‘endless paper’ 
was invented by Louis Robert of Essénes in 
1799. 

Up to 1750, then, wall paper passed through 
three definite stages: the first experimental 
stage in the hands of the Dominotiers, between 
1586 and 1660; the second stage, of papers 
made to imitate tapestries and woven stuffs, 
beginning with Le Frangois in 1620; and the 
third stage inaugurated in 1688 by Papillon 
and his illuminated papers that were largely 
in textile designs. 

Meanwhile a new development in the art of 
wall paper had begun with the importation of 
Chinese hand-painted papers, which were 
brought as gifts by the ambassadors to the 
Courts of Versailles and London, and which 
were presented as tokens of respect and esteem 
tothe great merchants of the various East India 


TONES OF SEPIA AND GRAY, 
REPRODUCED FROM AN OLD 
DOCUMENT (‘LEFT) 


A FLOCK PAPER WITH A 
LARGE BROCADE DESIGN. 
MADE BY BIRGE 
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Mattie E. Hewitt 





A COLONIAL BEDROOM WITH BACKGROUND OF WALL PAPER IN SMALL FLORAL DESIGNS 


companies — both English and Continental. 
Nothing formed a better background for the 
Oriental porcelains and lacquers that were so 





THE DUXBURY. A GOOD ALL- 
OVER DESIGN, WITH CON- 
VENTIONALIZED SEA-SHELLS 
AND SEAWEED PATTERN, 
DONE IN TONES OF SEPIA. 
REPRODUCED BY -THOMAS 
STRAHAN FROM AN OLD 
PAPER FOUND IN DUXBURY 


AN OLD ENGLISH CHINTZ 

PATTERN IN ROSE AND BLUE 

ON A SEEDED GROUND. 
REPRODUCED BY BIRGE 


in favor during the time of Louis XIV, Louis 
XV, William and Mary, and Queen Anne, 
than these beautiful and exotic Chinese 
papers with their improbable designs of birds 
and flowers and landscapes. Both in England 
and France they were welcomed with open 
arms. But the long delay necessary to fill 
orders inspired English and French craftsmen 
to attempt imitations of these papers, which 
resulted in many charming and whimsical de- 
signs, some of which were done by the combi- 
nation of wood blocks and painting, some by 
putting together Chinese prints, sent over for 
the purpose in small packets; and some, by 
importing minor Chinese artists to do the 
work entirely by hand. The paper in the blue 
alcove of the recently opened American wing 
in the Metropolitan Museum is one of the 
products of this Oriental craze that swept over 
Europe and even reached the shores of America. 
Robert Morris brought home with him a 
marvelous Chinese paper, and the one sent 
over by Commander Forbes of Boston is 
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another very notable example of the art. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, 
England astonished the world by her produc- 
tion of flock papers, exporting them in great 
quantities to France, where they took their 
places in the palaces and even dethroned 
tapestries as a decoration, forcing people to 
relegate their magnificent Gobelins to storage. 
For twenty years or more these 
flock papers enjoyed an unprec- 
edented vogue. By that time 
the fickle public was ready for 
something new, and the novel- 
ty was furnished to them by 
Reveillon, the greatest master 
of the art of wall paper. 

Reveillon was inspired to 
employ the fashionable mural 
painters and decorators to de- 
sign for him papers in panels to 
use in boiserie rooms, and Huet, 
J. B. Fay, Cietti, Lavallée- 
Poussin and Paget, who had 
been painting costly decorations 
on wood for charming Louis 
XVI salons and boudoirs, sup- 
plied him with the same sort of 
decorations to be executed on 
paper. The grace and elegance 
and charm of Reveillon’s papers 
have never been surpassed. 

It was in his factory that 
the French Revolution broke 
out in 1789, the mob wrecking 
the factory and driving from the country the 
man who had conferred such notable distinc- 
tion upon a humble art. 

In England, at about the same time, John 
Baptist Jackson was making his famous 
panels of Roman ruins and Venetian scenes. 
The natural sequence of these attempts was 
the final great epoch of hand-blocked produc- 
tions, the period of scenic papers that covered 
the walls of a room with an arrested panorama 
of color and action, without repetition. 
During this period the famous papers like 
Captain Cook, the Bay of Naples, the Monu- 
ments of Paris, Scenic America, the Horse 
Race, and Cupid and Psyche were produced. 
Dufour in Paris and Zuber in Alsace were the 
two great fabricants of scenic papers, whose 
vogue lasted throughout the Empire and as 
late as 1850. 

In 1850 Zuber brought back from Man- 
chester, England, the first machine to print 
in colors, with cylinders around the circum- 
ference of a huge drum. A few years later 
nearly all wall papers were printed by cylinder 
machines, and from that time until the 
present day mechanical progress and advance 
has been constant. 

The first wall papers in America were, 
naturally, imported from abroad. Packets of 
the small sheets of the Dominotiers’ papers 
were found in Boston in 1700, in the stocks of 
the booksellers and stationers. Home manu- 
facture began, however, before the middle of 
that century, and in 1769 Plunket Fleeson of 
Philadelphia advertised ‘American paper 
hangings, manufactured in Philadelphia, not 


Mastie E. Hewitt 
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inferior to those generally imported, and as 
low in price.’ The early manufacture in this 
country seemed to have had three distinct 
centres — Boston, Philadelphia, and Spring- 
field, New Jersey. By 1800, there were twenty- 
three American manufacturers of wall paper 
on record, their methods of production being 
closely allied to those of fabricants abroad. 





ENTRANCE HALL DONE WITH YELLOW MARBLEIZED PAPER. THE TRIM 
OF THE DOORS IS PAINTED AND MARBLEIZED IN DARK GREEN 


The first printing press to print in color was 
imported from England for the factory of John 
Howell in 1844; a second followed closely two 
years later, and the era of machine printing 
had begun in the new country. 

So closely does the development of wall- 
paper design and history follow the architec- 
tural periods that it cannot be dissociated from 
them. This fact largely controls the selection 
of wall paper for rooms of any particular 
period. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that wall 
paper with a distinct design is in itself a 
complete decoration for a wall, generally pre- 
cluding the use of pictures and movable 
decorations. Keep pictures for rooms that are 
unpapered; leave papered rooms pictureless. 
Mirrors, on the other hand, seem to find a 
proper place on papered walls. 

As there are always exceptions to rules, 
there are three compromises in the use of 
pictures with wall paper. All of them are 
lessons that come from the other side of the 
ocean. 

(1) Wall-paper borders may be used with a 
plain-colored wall, on which pictures can be 
suitably and satisfactorily hung. 

The Directoire and the Empire periods, and 
also the later days of Louis Philippe and 
Queen Victoria, saw many charming uses of 
the border that defined wall spaces, running 
along the edge of the ceiling, and at the top 
of the dado, sometimes around window frames 
and in the corners of the room. These borders 
were sturdy in design and vigorous in color. 
They are eminently suitable for use in bed- 


rooms and hallways to-day, with the field 
of the wall papered in a plain color or tinted in 
a tone that harmonizes or contrasts with 
the border. Since there is no design except 
around the edges of the wall spaces, the field 
of the wall is left plain. It is perfectly possible 
to hang paintings in such spaces, and very 
well indeed they look, framed in by the 
lines of color. 

(2) When wall paperis paneled 
into wood rooms, so that wood 
panels alternate with panels of 
paper, pictures may be hung 
on the wood paneling, and 
mirrors against the paper pan- 
els with excellent effect. 

Either the pictures or the 
paper, however, must be sub- 
ordinated in the general scheme, 
and great care should be ex- 
ercised in selecting the right 
sort of pictures to harmonize 
with the general atmosphere 
created by the paper. 

(3) Allover papers with small 
designs, like polka dots or the 
small chintz-patterned papers 
of England, may be used as a 
background for pictures that 
are bold enough to hang on 
them without being negatived 
by the background, or simple 
enough in design not to confuse 
the eye. 

In general, however, as we have said before, 
it is wiser and happier to keep a definite line of 
demarcation between the use of paper and 
the use of pictures. 

There are three problems presented in the 
choice of wall paper for any special location — 
the questions of color and pattern and scale. 
The color will be governed largely by the 
exposure of the room, the use of the room, and 
the adjuncts already at hand to put in this 
particular place. One would scarcely choose, 
for example, for a room with northern ex- 
posure, a cold gray or a cold blue. One would 
not select a paper with dark-colored ground 
for a bedroom that may be rendered gloomy 
and uninviting by such a decoration. 

The pattern and the scale of the design must 
be carefully chosen to accord with the size of 
the room and the height of the ceiling, as well 
as the uses to which the place is to be put. 
A pin-dot design on a wall that is 30 feet long 
will be absurdly unconvincing, although it 
will admirably suit a small bedroom or a 
nursery or a little hallway. On the other hand, 
one of the large Chinese designs with birds and 
flowers, heavy in color, will never be effective 
in too small a room, where you cannot get 
further than a few feet away from the pattern. 

Stripes make a room look higher, and if 
two-toned stripes are used, they will not give 
the feeling of bars. Stripes of color, however, 
must be handled with the greatest care. 

Plain papers, painted by hand, now come in 
all sorts of beautiful colors. Since they are 
done in tempera, they have a depth of texture 
which is not given by a (Continued on page 568) 
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NOTABLE HOUSES 
AND 
GARDENS 


Chosen Recently Among Others in a Com- 
petition for Better Architecture Held 
by the Community Arts Association 
of Santa ‘Barbara, California 





Tue GarDEN oF J. W. GILLESPIE 


AT MONTECITO 


Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue 
Architedt 


A VISTA OF COMPELLING BEAUTY, ONE 

OF SEVERAL WHICH GO TO MAKE UP A 

GARDEN ESSENTIALLY PERSIAN IN 
CHARACTER 
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Photographs by J. Walter Collange 











Tue Upper GARDEN 
ON THE ESTATE OF 
GEORGE OwEN KNApP 


AT MOoNTECITO 


Carleton M. Winslow 
} Architedt 


A FORMAL GARDEN OF GENEROUS SIZE 
COMPOSING A BEAUTIFUL FOREGROUND 
FOR THE MAGNIFICENT MOUNTAIN 
SPECTACLE STRETCHING AWAY FROM 
THE PAVED TERRACE SHOWN IN THE 
RIGHT CORNER OF THE PHOTOGRAPH 





Charles G. Adams, Consulting Landscape Architett 
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Tue REsIDENCE OF HENRY DaTER AT MONTECITO 


Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, Architeét 
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Photographs by J. Walter Collinge 


Tue GARDEN OF CRAIG HEBERTON AT MONTECITO 


George Washington Smith, Architect 


OF THE THIRTY-FIVE 
AWARDS, TWENTY-NINE 
FOLLOWED THE SPANISH 
OR MEDITERRANEAN PREC- 
EDENT. THIS IS A NOTA- 
BLE EXAMPLE OF PERFECT 
COORDINATION BETWEEN 
HOUSE AND GARDEN, EACH 
A CONSISTENT UNIT IN IT- 
SELF 


THE INTIMATE RELATION- 
SHIP BETWEEN HOUSE AND 
GARDEN HAS BEEN QUITE 
SUCCESSFULLY ESTABLISHED 
WITH THIS GARDEN WHICH 
IS ENTIRELY ENCLOSED 

















THE HOUSES ON THIS PAGE 
ARE TWO OF THE FIVE 
MOST NOTABLE SMALL 
HOUSES SELECTED BY THE 
JURY. THOUGH CON- 
TRASTING IN TYPE THEY 
BOTH HAVE THE ELUSIVE 
QUALITY OF CHARM 


THE CHARM OF SIMPLICITY 
ACHIEVED BY ATTENTION 
TO DETAIL AND THE DE- 
LIGHTFUL INFORMAL 
PLANTING’ RAISES’ THIS 
HOUSE FAR ABOVE THE 
LEVEL OF THE USUAL CALI- 
FORNIA BUNGALOW 


MAY 1925 











A Guest CoTTaGE For BERNHARD HoFFMAN, SANTA BARBARA 


James Osborne Craig, Architect 
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Photographs by J. Walter Collinge 


THE ReEstDENCE OF JoHN FrepDERIC Murpuy, SANTA BARBARA 


John Frederic Murphy (of Soule, Murphy & Hastings) Archited 
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Antoinette Pervett 


REPRODUCTIONS OF OLD GLASS 


Stiegel, Sandwich, ‘Bohemian, and Other Makes are being Copied 
Satisfattorily 


BY SUSAN GRANT SMITH 


OT every one can be a collector — it But good copies of pieces prized by collectors 
N takes time and money and the sort of | can be bought by those who are short of leisure 
knowledge that is only gradually acquired to _and a large income, and these copies bring with 
recognize and assemble ‘museum pieces.’ them much of the romance and stimulation of 





Antoinette Perrett 


A PAIR OF AMBER SWEETMEAT JARS 

COPIED FROM AN OLD IRISH DESIGN, 

A BOHEMIAN GOBLET, AND A BRISTOL 

BOAT-SHAPED SALTCELLAR WITH PINE- 

APPLE CUTTING ARE EXAMPLES OF 
GOOD REPRODUCTIONS 


the originals, and are, like them, a reminder 
and testimony of the days when artists made a 
living in the trades. 

Some of the best reproductions that are be- 
ing made to-day are of old glass, and much im- 
perishable beauty has been re-created for us in 
this most perishable of mediums. 

The beautiful sea-water green glass that was 
the pride of Baron Stiegel’s eighteenth-century 
Pennsylvania factory is ‘on the market’ now, 
in reproductions that would be approved by 
their originator, who had so great a flair for the 
grand manner. Baron Stiegel was a romantic 
man; he had himself greeted by a salute of can- 
non when he rode into his estate at sunset, 
after a round of visits to his glass works; he 
deeded a plot of ground to the Lutheran Con- 
gregation, and exacted in payment one red 
rose annually; he was imprisoned for debt and 
died in poverty. At one time in his career he 
made cast-iron stoves, as was fitting for a man 
who glowed with such blazing enthusiasms. 
One thinks of all these things, drinking from 
one of his green glasses; and it is good to be 
able to buy them again — in replica — and to 
remember the advertisement that appeared in 
the Pennsylvania Gazette, June 27, 1771 — 


STIEGEL GLASS 


This is to acquaint the public and my kind cus- 
tomers in particular, that I have lately been at the 
Glass Factory in Manheim, in Lancaster County, 
and contracted with Mr. William Henry Stiegel 
for a large and complete assortment of his Flint 
glass, consisting of quart, pint, and half-pint de- 
canters; pint, half-pint and half-gill tumblers; 
wine glasses; vinegar glasses; salt cellars; cream 
pots; sugar dishes with covers; jelly glasses; syl- 
labub glasses; proof bottles; etc. etc., to be de- 
livered to me immediately at my house in Market 
Street, next door to the Indian King, where I will 
sell them as low, or lower, and equal in quality 
with my flint glass imported from England. Any 
orders shall be punctually complied with, and as 
quickly forwarded, and will be exactly furnished. 


Wanted — A Glass Cutter and Grinder; such a 
workman by applying will meet with good en- 


couragement. 
(Signed) Alexander Bartram. 


The glass industry seems always to have 
attracted men of imagination; and the pressed- 
glass works established on Cape Cod early in 
1800 were a venture that must have needed a 
fine pioneer courage, as well. In 1825 Denning 
Jarves called a meeting of the citizens of Sand- 
wich, and the Sandwich glass industry became 
a flourishing fact that very year. Dolphins 
were perhaps the most popular Sandwich de- 
sign, copied probably from pieces brought over 


VASES WHICH HAVE BEEN COPIED FROM 
A FINE OLD ENGLISH DESIGN IN CLEAR 
GLASS ARE NOW MADE IN BLUE, 
GREEN, AND AMBER. THE SMALLER 
FLARING VASES ARE OF DEEP VIOLET 
GLASS, AND ARE COPIES OF BOHEMIAN 
GLASS MADE IN ‘THE VICTORIAN 
PERIOD 
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BOHEMIAN GLASS IS DEEPLY CUT AND 

LANDSCAPES AND THE HUNT ARE 

FAVORITE SUBJECTS. THE FAMOUS 

RUBY BOHEMIAN GLASS WAS BROUGHT 

TO PERFECTION DURING THE LAST HALF 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


from England and Holland. Enormous 
quantities of glass were loaded onto the sloop 
‘Polly’ (which at high tide came up a small 
creek almost to the door of the factory), and 
unloaded for sale at Boston wharves. Later 
the Company grew very enterprising and 
bought the steamer ‘Acorn’ to compete with 
the Old Colony Railroad and drive down 
freight rates. 

Copies of the old Sandwich dolphin candle- 
sticks and compotes are made now in both 
bright blue and white opaque glass, and in 
amber and clear glass, and many of the cov- 
ered sweetmeat dishes and low bowls have also 
been very successfully reproduced. 

During the last half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the celebrated ruby Bohemian glass began 
to make its appearance and was brought to 
perfection by Johann Runckel, a Silesian, at 
his glass works on the Isle of Peacocks at Pots- 
dam. The most famous maker of Bohemian 
glass was George Schwaubardt, of Nuremberg, 
who was director of the Imperial Furnaces’ at 
Prague in the reign of the Emperor Ferdinand 
III. His Pokale or covered cups, are especially 
famous. Spanish glass covered cups were also 
made at Barcelona in the eighteenth century. 

English, Irish, and Bohemian glass also has 
been copied with great skill and_ fidelity. 
Waterford girandoles, glasses and decanters of 
red or amber Bohemian glass with stags and 
hunting scenes engraved on them, the delicate 
apple-green and rose of Bristol glass, candel- 
abra with Waterford pendants and festoons, 
and a Wedgwood base — all these collectors’ 
treasures may now be enjoyed and used in re- 
productions, as well as admired behind glass 
doors in the original. 

The grace of old design and the tradition of 
beauty is a godsend in these days of machinery, 
and moreover, it is good to know that the 
achievements of the old romantic glass-blowers 
may now reach a wider appreciation than they 
could have as originals with collectors as their 
only audience. 

Salt from a copy of an Irish glass saltcellar 
has more savor, when we remember that the 
Cork glass-cutters had on their membership 
cards a fine device, and the motto ‘A Pleasant 
Road and a Cheerful Welcome to Every 
Tramp.’ The garlands and bouquets of Bristol 
glass charm us the more because we know that 
the originals were done by one Michael Edkins, 
who was singer, actor, and painter, and had 
much of the delicacy of imagination of Watteau. 


THESE ARE REPRODUCTIONS OF STIEGEL 
GLASS, IN THE SEA-WATER GREEN 
CHARACTERISTIC OF SO MANY PIECES 
FROM THE OLD PENNSYLVANIA FAC- 
TORY. THE SHAPES ARE THOSE OF THE 
OLD FLIP GLASSES WHICH WERE SO 
IMPORTANT A PART OF THE HOSPITAL- 
ITY OF THE DAY 


Antoimerte Perrett 


Antoinette Pervett 


MAY 1925 
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THE ENGLISH STONE COLUMNS AGAINST THE DARK BACKGROUND OF CEDARS 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF A FIELD 


The Flower Garden for Mr. Edwin S. WebSter 
at Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 


BY HAROLD HILL BLOSSOM 


HiS is the 

age of quick 
changes. In a few 
years the prairie or 
wilderness is trans- 
formed into a town, 
or city; a few months 
pass and great busy 
factories stand where 
was an open field. 
Man’s conquest of 
the forces of nature 
has reached a point 
undreamed of by all except the dreamers. 

To-day we may speak of magic and mean 
the reality of things that used to belong only 
to fairy tales. ‘The prince called his magician 
to him and said: “Create a beautiful garden 
that my friends may enjoy with me the love- 
liness of shaded walks and quiet nooks, of 
sunny hours and brilliant colors, the trickling 
sound of water and the sweet scent of flowers.” 
The magician retired; but in a short time 
returned and asked the prince to follow him 
outside the castle, and there he lead him into 
a beautiful garden.’ 

In these practical days, much of the mystery 
and intricacy of the gardens of fairy tales is 
omitted. We would hesitate to indulge in 
delights that seem so childish. Perhaps we are 
the losers thereby. Why should not a garden 
have surprises and awake a playful spirit? 
Shall it exist only to satisfy milady’s interest 





THE BRONZE BUDDHA 


in color combinations and flower decorations 


for her house? That is a worthy desire to sat- 
isfy; but should not the garden reach further 
into the life of the family and give to the man 
of great, and often times burdensome, affairs 
a field for rest and recuperation? 

A little observation of modern American 
life will show that many of our great captains 
of industry do seek and find their relaxation 
in the interest, enjoyment, and tranquility of 
their gardens. There should be a serious intent 
in the designing of gardens, that they may 
fulfill a beneficent purpose in the intricate web 
of modern human life. 
‘Man shall not live by ff 
bread alone’; nor can 
he satisfy the desires 
of the human heart by 
giving himself up com- 
pletely to the acquisi- 
tion of wealth and 
power, no matter on 
how high a plane he 
may set his quest. 

In the garden magic 
of to-day we have at 
hand for our use the 
engineering skill of a 
marvelously material 
age, the accumulated 
horticultural knowl- 
edge of five. centuries 
and the age-old prin- 
ciples of design applied 
in four centuries of 








garden making throughout the civilized world. 

The gardens of Italy, in the period of great 
artistic activity which we call the Renaissance, 
have come down to us in a variety of exam- 
ples, some of the early period, others of the 
late or Baroque; some heavily overgrown like 
Villa d’Este, breathing a spirit of departed 
days of grandeur, others lived in to-day, like 
Villa Lante, though preserving with faithful 
care the design of the passed age. In France 
another type exists, partly influenced by the 
Italian, but an expression of the French spirit: 
Versailles and Vaux-le-Vicomte are examples 
more or less familiar. We turn to England 
most naturally as our once mother country, 
and find there a great range and variety of 
gardens. Gardens of topiary work, influenced 
by the Dutch; Cleeve Prior or Levens rather 
puzzle us at first, they are not of our blood or 
race, yet when nurtured in English soil and 
climate they seem to grow akin to our natures. 
The stiff formal gardens, half French half 
Italian, seem to us out of place; but the gardens 
based on formal design, but carried out in an 
English way, these we love; we feel at home in 
them. 

A garden in the vicinity of Boston may be 
spoken of as English or Italian or French. 
If it fairly deserves one of these names, then 
we should wish to see it transported back to 
its native country. If, on the other hand, it is 
reminiscent of Italy or England or France, 
but yet seems — and in truth is — a living part 
of its surroundings, then we can draw near 
to it as to one of our own kind and let a natural 
friendship for it develop. To imitate here with 
great care some European garden will supply 
the local catalogue of gardens with an historic 
reproduction. To listen to the teaching of the 
past, and then to go and express one’s self in 
the language and thought of to-day, is to be- 
come a part of the creature forces of the present 
moment. Art to be vital must be the expression 
of a quickening soul, the breath of the spirit, 
not a copy of what the hand, now dead, once 
wrote. 

The garden of Mr. Edwin S. Webster, at 
Chestnut Hill, on the edge of Boston, has 
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THE GARDEN WALKS AND FLOWER BEDS AS SEEN IN EARLY SPRING 
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THE WALK DOWN THE SLOPE BETWEEN THE CEDARS 
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THE CROSS AXIS OF THE GARDEN 


elements in it that are English and American 
Colonial; and an Italian feeling in one part; 
and there is a little Buddha from India, and 
a thatched summer-house that is Chinese; 
yet it is distinctly a modern American garden. 
The first conception came about through 
consideration of the simple daily use to which 
this part of the place was put, and the intended 
use of another part. The owner takes delight 
in his greenhouses. They are in the low part 
of the estate; so it was his wont to walk across 
his lawn and down a slope between scattering 


THE PLANTED WALL 





fruit trees with some vegetable beds, then out 
upon an open tilted grassy area and on to the 
main door of the greenhouse group. To em- 
bellish this side of the suburban estate was the 
problem given to the landscape architects. 
The commission was broad, the restrictions 
were largely the natural ones of climate, site, 
soil, and slope, together with the dispositions 
of roads and buildings, trees and other objects 
already existing. The landscape architect, 
although he works from Maine to Cuba, must 
in each locality understand and accept the 
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AND PERENNIAL BED 






limitations which climate puts upon all under- 
takings that depend in any measure on horti- 
culture. Next he should consider the daily use 
to which shall be put the area of ground for 
the development of which he makes designs. 
With these two major conditions accepted, 
he then works subject to the principles of 
design. 

And how simple it seems when it is done! 
As this side of the place was used as the way 
to go down to the greenhouses from the edge 
of the upper lawn, which stretched out from 
one side of the house, a long straight walk was 
made on the axis of the entrance to the green- 
house group. Where this walk goes down the 
grassy slope, occasional steps were put in; 
where it runs out onto the lower ground, it 
passes through the centre of a broad flower 
garden. 

At the top of the long straight walk, where 
it starts at the edge of the lawn, a wooden 
arch makes a distinct beginning. The arch is 
Colonial in character, in harmony with the 
house. Clematis montana rubens will cover it 
with lilac-pink flowers in early spring when 
the garden down below is ablaze with many- 
colored tulips, narcissus, and other spring- 
blooming bulbs. The walk first passes between 
hedges of arborvitae, back of which are the 
fruit trees with vegetable beds between them. 
The branches of cherry and apple trees hang 
over the walk which is fairly wide and of turf, 
with broad steps coming singly at widely 
spaced intervals. These steps are made of old 
and smoothly-worn stones that were used for 
decades in Boston at the crossings, when the 
streets were paved with cobblestones. 

The rest of the slope below the fruit trees is 
heavily planted with evergreens and also 
deciduous trees, and the walk continues 
straight down flanked on either side with tall 
cedars, somewhat irregularly placed, yet giving 
the effect of a straight-hedged walk when seen 
from either the upper or lower end. There are 
some openings between the cedars which give 
views into bays in the planting, where in one 
spot a bank of forsythia hangs above a little 
grassy slope, and in another the pink Azalea 
vaseyi edges a green hollow. In one little 
recess among the cedars, Japanese cypresses 
and azaleas, is a statue of the Buddha, a 
beautiful bronze which the owner brought 
back from the Orient. A piece of natural 
Roxbury pudding-stone was selected to make 
a base for this statue. 

At the end of the tall planting of pines and 
cedars the walk comes down into the garden 
with three broad stone steps between a pair of 
graceful stone columns that were brought over 
from an English garden. They are of the 
Etruscan type and are surmounted by stone 
baskets of fruits. At the other end of the broad 
garden stands a similar pair of columns mark- 
ing the exit of the straight walk. 

The garden is level, broad, and simple in 
design. To make it level, the bottom of the 
slope was cut away and the bank held by a wall 
of heavy stone. Roxbury pudding-stone was 
used: it is warm in color and rough in character 
and the joints are (Continued on page 572) 
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HIS narration, 

my dear Friends 
in Collecting, runs 
from laughter to 
tears; its warp is joy 
and adventure, but, 
alas, the fabric is 
overshot with sombre threads of sorrow and 
mischance, and | can only hope that, after you 
have read it, you will be a wiser person than 
I who am recording it. Still, into each antiqu- 
ing life some rain must fall, and, on the whole, 
I am comforting myself with the saying that 
it ‘s better to have loved and lost — much 
better! — than never have had any affections 
whatever to bestow. 

But, not to be too discouraging, let ’s begin 
with the pleasant part — weaving in tragedy 
at its appointed place; | promise to save you 
at least a selvage of pure gold. | think I ’ll 
describe my dear, new silhouettes in the order 
in which they came to me; you see although 
there are certainly five different types, if I 
tried any other method | ’d jump from Ober- 
ammergau to Budapest, from London to 
Vienna, and my collecting adventures, real and 
vicarious, would be horribly confused. Come 
with me, then, back to Paris; imagine my most 
beloved city in hot blue August weather; not 
a cloud in the sky, and the only one in my 
heart the fact that our last remittances had, 
somehow, been delayed. No more money 
assuredly for Paris rummaging; my slender 
resources must be saved for Normandy, but, 
nevertheless, there could be no harm in making 
a farewell tour of the beguiling Left Bank 
shops. 

So I did, and so I fell! For, at my favorite 
antiquaire’s in the rue de Rennes, the very 
place where I had bought my jolly cut-out 
pair — you may remember them in my first 
Paris letter —1 discovered 
a new and most charming 
profile; I place it highest in 
my silhouette-esteem. It is 
a small boy’s smaller head, 
not even an inch in length, 
but so meticulously done 
that you can see the lace col- 
lar, the little locks of hair, 
the gilt buttons that fasten 
his jacket. And, since it is 
one of my chosen églomisé 
types, the background is a 
clear gold glass embellished 
with a beautifully wrought 
outer wreath, tiny flowers 
of silver adorning the top 
and bottom. These, how- 
ever, are not all its per- 
fections: a childish profile 
is always a treasure, the frame in old répoussé 
brass is well worth having, and, rarest touch of 





BLACK AND 
GOLD GLASS 
PAINTING FROM 
OBERAMMERGAU 





THE GENTLE OLD ENGLISH 
LADY haps I should say Con- 


tinental, for this type of 
gilded glass silhouette is well understood in 
Austria and in France also. | can’t tell you 


MORE SHADOWS OF THE 


Adventuring for Silhouettes 
BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


all, there is an interlaced monogram, P. E., 
and the little inscription, 4 Jabr alt, 1813. 
It is the one case where I have ever seen a 
silhouette, not only dated, but with the age 
of the sitter given as well. How could | aban- 
don such perfection? Well, I did n’t! I handed 
kind Monsieur M. a deposit of twenty-five 





18TH CENTURY GROUP FROM PRAGUE 


francs, and told him I’d send the rest of the 
two hundred when | got back to America. 
Do you know, that’s one of the most endearing 
traits of antiquity- 
dealers; they’re al- 
most always ready to 
understand a tempo- 
rary destitution. 

An equally lov- 
able quality is the 
way kind friends re- 
member your most 
intimate hobbies. 
Hardly had I re- 
turned to Hanover, 
hardly had I swept 
and garnished my little cottage, polished my 
brass candlesticks, ranged on the walls my 
captured shadows of the 
past, and generally har- 
monized eighteenth-century 
France with eighteenth- 
century New England, than 
E. L. appeared, bringing me, 
from Oberammergau, an- 
other églomisé silhouette, 
this time a woman’s head, 
black and unrelieved against 
a-shining background, and 
dating, to judge by the 
coiffure, in the very late 
1700’s. The frame is black, 
too, square and with a 
hollowed inner oval, and, 
altogether, it is a fine piece 
of German work. Or per- 





‘ONKEL LOUIS 
MARHAUS FROM 
SALZBURG 
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how many times in 
French shops, after the 
proprietor had compre- 





, RARE SILHOU- 
hended the object of gerrgz, BLack 


my quest, he would 
exclaim, ‘Ah, Madame 
means a black head against a gold ground.’ 
The painted glass silhouettes in the Desmond 
Coke collection at the South Kensington 
Museum are, if I remember rightly, attributed 
to Germany with one exception, the large gold 
and black representation of that first famous 
balloon ascension, which was done by a Ger- 
man artist though in England. 

Next, bearing gifts, came L. after a wonder- 
ful year abroad — some day I hope to tell 
you about the treasures she captured — and 
her offering was a cut and pasted profile from 
Vienna, cunningly mounted upon an engraved 
background which must have been designed 
for just such a purpose, and signed on the 
lower rim of the enclosing paper frame, J. 
Fischereder fecit, 1782. It is my only Vien- 
nese silhouette, and | am delighted to have it, 
especially since it helps to take the place of a 
lovely eighteenth-century lady, painted on 
ivory and framed in old silver, that was stolen 
from a Vienna hotel before she could be packed 
and sent tome. The profile is interestingly cut, 
and with so bold a curve at the bottom that | 
am sure I could identify J. Fischereder’s work 
if I met it unsigned, for the curve at the bottom 
of the silhouette is almost as good as a sig- 
nature, and profilists rarely depart from their 
own characteristic lines. 


AGAINST SILVER 


And now comes 
the most interesting 
example of vicarious 
antique success that 
I know. The S.’s 
were to spend their 
long vacation in 
Central Europe and, 
aware as all of my 

FOUND IN BUDA- friends are of my 

PEST passion for silhou- 

ettes, Mrs. S. oblig- 

ingly offered to hunt profiles for me in Austria 
and Poland and Czechoslovakia. | wonder if 
any of you recall my definition of collector’s 
luck — chance, plus flair, plus persistence, 
plus knowledge? Now this friend has never 
been anything of a collector, but flair and good 
fortune certainly were hers; the persistence 
she displayed amounted to a high virtue, and 
as for definite knowledge, why, that she re- 
placed by a swiftly appraising intelligence. 
Heavens, what could n’t that woman have 
done with fifty dollars! And I gave her just 
five, telling her, however, that if she found any- 
thing especially interesting, to let me know at 
once. But I never, even in France, saw five 
dollars buy so much. (Continued on page 574) 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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din By Carvey of Bigelow Kennard & Co, 
A DECORATIVE GROUPING FOR THE DRESSING-TABLE 


THE CLOCK IN THE HOUSE OF TO-DAY 
It Must Strike the Note of Adornment as well as the Hours 


HAT ancient ad- 

age ‘handsome is 
that handsome does’ 
is undoubtedly as true 
as ever so far as it 
goes; but when applied 
to the clock in the 
house, for instance, it 
fails to go quite far 
enough, for the house- 
hold timepiece of to- 
day must fulfill not 
only the requirements 
of usefulness but of 
decorativeness as well. Thus while the inner 
workings must attain the standard of accuracy 
in their task of time-telling, their cases are 
expected to add a note of adornment, an 
element of beauty, to the home, so that their 
existence may be justified. To perform its 
whole duty the clock must harmonize with the 
period, style, and general furnishings of the 
room in which it is to be placed. And an 
attractive clock, set upon some quaint or 
lovely piece of furniture serves to enhance the 
effectiveness of that resting-place. 

The eight-day clock of this twentieth cen- 
tury quietly but efficiently ticking off the 
minutes and numbering the hours with musical 
chimes is a far cry from those rude sundials 
invented by ancient peoples of the world’s 
infancy to mark days and nights into periods 
and also from the sandglass and cumbersome 
water clocks with mechanism slightly suggest- 
ing the popular wayside gasoline pump of 
these motor days. But although clocks of sorts 
have been known to man since before the 
Christian era—did not the redoubtable 
Scipio of Roman fame bring one into that city 
on a triumphal entry a century and a half 
earlier? — it is but fairly recently that they 
have risen from the ranks of mere articles of 
necessity into those of objects of decoration 
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BY ALICE LAWTON 


as well. With the marked preference for Colo- 
nial styles in house building, especially during 
the past three years, has come an increased 
demand for fittings in harmony with that early 
American period. And even though time itself 
is beyond the realm of fashion, the manner of 
indicating its passage is within such jurisdic- 
tion. 

The mantel, long accepted as the spot 
where a clock should take up its abode to live 
there happily ever after, is now being usurped 
by other household treasures. Thus the clock 
must find another home. The tambour, the 
slightly taller one with Gothic or Romanesque 
contour, even the famous old Eli Terry shelf- 
clocks are now found striking the hours, or 
sounding them in musical chimes, or after the 
fashion of ship’s bells, from the top of book- 
case, low secretary, hutch, or from a bracket 
specially built for them in harmony with the 
architecture of the room. 

To-day, as in Colonial times, the wall is an 
exceedingly popular location for a clock. An 
inert area of wall space deadens the tone of an 
entire room, so the interior decorators tell us. 
A clock hung upon it or placed against it on a 
bracket adds a cheerful note of animation, 
particularly if it is a striking one. As a deco- 
rative wall piece. the banjo clock such as was 
made by Simon Willard in his Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, workshop in the eighteenth 
century is in high favor. Although genuine 
Willard timepieces are rare, admirable re- 
productions of them are being made in modern 
factories. 

This banjo clock lends itself readily to 
artistic placement and is suitable for hall, 
living- or dining-room, or library. Hung above 
a lowboy, adorned with a console arrangement 
of candlesticks and decorative central piece, it 
makes a unit in the room that is harmonious 
and pleasing to the eye. It might be flanked by 
crystal-hung sconces, with a pair of chairs or 





a sofa of the period beneath it, with equally 
satisfactory effect. A pair of old-fashioned 
silhouettes, too, might be included in similar 
grouping, the clock itself always being the 
centre of the unit — the focal point. 

Another style of timepiece popular in these 
days of appreciation of early American treas- 
ures is the lyre clock like that made by another 
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THE URNS BENEATH ARE DECORATED IN 

GOLD TO MATCH THIS OLD FRENCH CLOCK 
OF PAINTED TIN 
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Willard of a slightly later period. An interest- 
ing modern variation of this theme, one of the 
very latest arrivals in clockdom, is a small, 
slender lyre of iron, plain or with antique 
finish in soft colors, the dial at the base fitted 
with an eight-day movement. This, about 
twelve inches high, is suspended by a slender 
cord of gold-colored silk from a rosette of iron 
fastened to the wall. Its classic simplicity and 
beauty of line make it lend itself easily to 
decorative schemes, amply justifying its ex- 
istence by sheer beauty of proportion and 
design. 

Particularly well suited to adorn writing- 
table, desk, or bookcase is the easel clock, 
another flat, slender affair with large black 
numerals, sometimes raised, upon a white or 
gilded dial of any desired shape — round, oval, 
square, oblong or triangular—and swung 
upon an easel like a photograph frame, capable 
of being tilted at any desired angle. Both 
easel and frame are obtainable in mahogany, 
walnut or any wished-for combination or 
finish. Similar affairs for the boudoir may be 
had in silver —to match the toilet array if 
wanted — in French gilt or enamels. 

Boudoir clocks for the little houses of to-day 
deserve a story by themselves, for their 
variety seems almost infinite. No longer need 
even the busiest modern woman be late for an 
appointment for lack of a convenient, attrac- 
tive time-teller in sight while she is dressing. 
One of the newest of these is a miniature-like 
dial, mounted upon enamel and framed in gilt 
or encircled directly by a bordering wreath of 
French gilt. This hangs from a ribbon — 
broad, softly-crushed double-faced satin or 
satin-backed velvet — in colors to harmonize 
with the fittings of the room, the whole 
fastened to the wall by a bowknot or rosette of 
metal to match the frame. 

For the dressing-table itself comes an in- 
teresting set of clock and candlesticks. The 
round dial is borne aloft by an elephant of 
greenish-blue Chinese porcelain, the whole 
surmounted by realistic flowers of the porce- 
lain with graceful leaves and stem of gilt. The 
double candlesticks which flank it on either 
side are likewise held up by similar elephants 
and are also adorned by flowers of porcelain 
and foliage of gilt, completing a decorative 
grouping. The candlesticks are fitted for 
electric lighting or may be used with wax 
candles. 

Still others of the new wall clocks can be 
hung in any room in which they appear at 
home. They are merely white dials — oval, 
round, or square according to your taste — 
with large black numerals, framed in gilt like 
a portrait. The works of these, like many of 
the modern clocks, are so flat, that they hang 
as easily against a wall as any picture. 

The old French clock illustrated is of painted 
tin and belongs to the Directoire or, as it has 
been called, the Poor Man’s Empire period. 
The decorations are in old gold on an olive- 
green background, and the two urns below are 
similarly adorned. Such sets seem to have 
been quite common, and the colors were often 
gay and festive as, for instance, gold on a 
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THE CLASSIC SIMPLICITY AND BEAUTY OF LINE OF THIS MODERN VARIATION OF THE LYRE 
CLOCK MAKE IT EASILY ADAPTABLE TO DECORATIVE SCHEMES 
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THIS CLOCK IS SWUNG UPON AN EASEL LIKE A PHOTOGRAPH FRAME AND MAY BE TILTED AT 
ANY DESIRED ANGLE 


Chinese red background. They lend them- 
selves well to the small house of to-day in 
which cheerful color is an important feature. 

And among the latest of all is the ‘Last 
Look,’ a rectangular gilded dial with large 
black numerals forming the upper quarter of a 
long, narrow, gilt-framed mirror. As the name 
implies this is designed to be hung in a bed- 
room, near the door, of course, in readiness for 
that ‘last look,’ or in a strategic point in the 


hall, or wherever, in fact, that last look is 
deemed of most importance. 

A variation of this is meant to hang hori- 
zontally with the clock dial in the centre, 
dividing the mirror into two equal parts. It 
has been dubbed ‘twin’s room mirror’ be- 
cause two people can make use of it at the 
same time without inconveniencing each 
other. 

This wide variety (Continued on page 578) 








BOOKS FOR THE HOME 


F the many kinds of beauty, there is one 

that reaches the eye, and one that 
touches the soul, and in books these two kinds 
are often combined. In a home both kinds of 
beauty are needed in books; their covers will 
add warmth and color in a decorative way and 
their contents, as David Grayson says of his 
own reading, should be chosen ‘wilfully for 
enjoyment.’ 

Librarians have a dreadful way of thinking 
of books. Because of an intricate system of 
classification, which of course is necessary in a 
large library, they have fallen into the very bad 
habit of mentally thrusting a non-resisting 
book into a class, just as a filing clerk inserts a 
bill into its proper pigeonhole. Thus, William 
James’s most readable Talks to Teachers is 
pushed into the formidable ‘philosophy’ 
pigeonhole; Edward Yeomans’s stirring com- 
ments on modern schools, called Shackled 
Youth, becomes a dismal ‘social science’; and 
Pearson’s Books in Black or Red, in which a 
clever author is able to embue a reader with 
his own exuberant enthusiasm for certain of 
his favorite books, is crushed by the ominous 
label of ‘literary criticism.’ 

A well-known expert on interior decoration 
was stressing, the other day, the importance of 
books in the decorative scheme, and so, en- 
tirely disregarding the austere library classi- 
fication, a new problem of selecting books by 
a color scheme presented itself. 

Red is a wonderful color and touches of it 
will make infinite changes in a room. A few 
red books will catch the light from an open fire, 
or, if a fire is lacking, will supply some of the 
same color. They will brighten up a dark cor- 
ner on a dreary day, they will bring a highlight 
to a dull monotonous table. Numbers of fas- 
cinating books are to be found within red cov- 
ers. Our great and beloved Mark Twain comes 
in the red class, and his humor and deep hu- 
manity will add a rich note to the atmosphere 
of any home. You may find him delightfully 
satiric in The Connecticut Yankee, or devout 
and poetic in Joan of Arc. You will find the 
very heart of the old steam-boating days alive 
and throbbing in his Life on the Mississippi, 
and you will find him very very funny in Jnno- 
cents Abroad. Mark Twain will always be one 
of the most interesting Americans, and a bright- 
red life of him by Albert Bigelow Paine is one of 
the most entertaining and valuable of American 
literary biographies. 


TEPHEN CRANE’S Red Badge of Cour- 

age comes in a cover to match its name; 
and the same color is appropriate for another 
type of courage, that to be found in the life 
and writings of Robert Louis Stevenson. A 
few titles, at least, must be fitted into the 
decorative scheme: perhaps The Master of 
Ballantrae, the story of two brothers of a noble 


cA Selection for ‘Both Merit and Color 


BY MARGERY DOUD 


Scottish family, and the short stories in Merry 
Men and The New Arabian Nights. 

Anatole France must be admitted into the 
red class with his Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard, a 
delectable bookish flavor pervading this tale 
of a gentle old scholar and his equally gentle 
crime. And for history lovers, there is Strach- 
ey’s Life of Queen Victoria and the constantly 
popular Outline of History, by H. G. Wells. If 
one imagines for an instant that in choosing 
books by color one produces a monotony of 
content, let him but compare the autobiogra- 
phy of that swaggering and adventurous artist, 
Cellini, or Paine’s Book of Buried Treasure, 
vivid with pirates and galleons, with those 
quiet and beautiful books of Lafcadio Hearn’s, 
Appreciations of Poetry and Interpretations of 
Literature, or with his Creole Sketches, reminis- 
cent of his years in New Orleans, to whose 
allurement he was so sensitive. 


ICKENS, in the Universal Edition, is 

here toowith David Copperfield, Pickwick 
and others, touching with his magic the com- 
mon things of an every-day world. And then, 
shading off into a softer, duller red, are 
Charnwood’s Theodore Roosevelt, Thomson’s 
Outline of Sctence, covering subjects from 
evolution to Einstein, and Garnett and Gosse’s 
soul-satisfying volumes on English literature, 
which do everything a book can do to recreate 
a literary world. 

Red could go on indefinitely, but we must 
have a little green, green being very soothing 
and restful as hospital walls will testify. In 
the pale shades, which harmonize perfectly 
with apple-green taffeta hangings, are Harry 
Franck’s Vagabond Journey Around the World, 
and three doubly appropriate books by Robert 
and Elizabeth Shackleton: Adventures in Home- 
Making, The Charm of the Antique, and The 
Quest of the Colonial, irresistible volumes, all of 
them. In a little darker and more serviceable 
shade are Katherine Mansfield’s unique short 
stories of so rare and delicate a quality, and 
also the novels of Hugh Walpole, creator of 
Jeremy and his famous dog Hamlet. Still 
darker is Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga, which 
follows the lives of three generations of an 
English family, symbolic of the land-owning 
class wholly occupied with their own traditions 
and affairs. Kipling is dark green, lettered in 
gold, and he wears very well indeed. Over and 
over again one can read Kim and wander with 
the little Irish boy through India, steeped in 
ancient faiths and mysteries. Plain Tales from 
the Hills gives glimpses of Anglo-Indian life, 
and Captains Courageous, the tang of the sea. 

Dark green, also, and one of the most touch- 
ing and human books in the English language, 
is Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His Children. 

If placed carelessly on the living-room table, 
so carelessly that the light from the Tiffany 
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lamp will fall full upon their front covers, a 
highly decorative effect may be achieved with 
any one or two of the books which Robert 
Shackleton has written about New York, 
Washington, Boston, Philadelphia, and Chica- 
go. An embossed view of a characteristic bit of 
the city, with the city seal in gold, is apt to at- 
tract the unwary dinner-guest, and if he once 
turns the pages, and his host keeps very still, the 
bridge table will not have to be brought out. 

For those hot summer days which come to 
even the best decorated houses, when the fam- 
ily drift languidly to the porch and sip iced 
fruit juices in the shade of the honeysuckle 
vines, there are some thin little, cool little, un- 
pretentious green books with which one may 
dream away a lazy afternoon. They are Barrie’s 
plays, and to them one may add, as a special 
collection for the wicker porch-table, a novel or 
two and some of the short stories by this au- 
thor of inextinguishable charm. Surely The 
Little Minister and Auld Licht Idylls should be 
there. 

Blue pottery vases and bowls for flowers are 
most attractive, and certain blue books, placed 
not too far away, will repeat and emphasize 
the color. Among the lighter blues are Beebe’s 
Jungle Peace and W. H. Hudson’s Far Away 
and Long Ago, two books by naturalists who 
write beautifully and poetically. In almost the 
same shade, Selma Lagerlof blends together 
the legends of her native Varmland around the 
romantic figure of Gésta Berling. With the 
darker blues are two of the most famous and 
desirable books in the world, Shakespeare in 
the Cambridge edition, and the Oxford Book of 
English Verse, which, in the homes of poetry 
lovers, will have to be placed in more than one 
room. In the new Concord edition, Joseph 
Conrad’s tales of the sea are in rich dark blue, 
and, within covers of the same tone, Nancy 
Barnhart has done the best illustrations for 
that enchanting book, The Wind in the Willows, 
by Kenneth Grahame. 

Charles Boardman Hawes can, by himself, 
supply a magnificent splash of yellow with his 
three fine adventure stories, The Mutineers, 
The Great Quest and The Dark Frigate. 


F you would have a tranquil bedside book- 

stand in your guestroom, put there David 
Grayson’s Adventures in Contentment, those 
neutral tinted volumes, The Amenities of Book- 
Collecting and Messer Marco Polo and the little 
tan poetry of Christopher Morley, topping 
these off with a mottled pink and blue in the 
form of The Monk and the Dancer and The 
Turquoise Cup, by Arthur Cosslett Smith. 

For the nursery, done in ivory woodwork 
with soft and quiet walls, one may have chang- 
ing notes of color in the many lovely illustrated 
editions of children’s books. Jessie Wilcox 
Smith’s Mother Goose (Continued on page 578) 
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THE HOUSE IN GOOD TASTE 
The Residence of Albert Kobler, Esq., New York 


THIS CURVING STAIR WINDS ITS LONG AND LOVELY WAY 
FROM THE FIRST FLOOR TO THE FOURTH. THE WALLS 
ARE PLASTER, OF A SOFT CREAM GLAZED TINT IN THE 
MANNER OF THE ANTIQUE, WHILE THE CARPET HAR- 
MONIZES WITH THE WALL BUT IS DARKER IN TONE. IN 
THIS SIMPLE, NEUTRAL SETTING THE FINE WROUGHT- 


Decorations by P. W. French & Company, Inc., New York 


IRON RAIL SEEMS TO THREAD TOGETHER, JEWEL-LIKE, 
THE WINDOWS WHICH ARE DRAPED IN RUBY VELVET 
OF AN EARLY SPANISH PERIOD. HERE THE SIMPLICITY OF 
TREATMENT SERVES BUT TO ACCENTUATE THE BEAUTY 
OF THE FINE WORKS OF ART WHICH ARE PLACED IN THE 
NICHES OF THE WALL BETWEEN THE FLOORS 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE PLASTER WALLS AND FLOOR COVER- 
ING OF THE SECOND STAIR HALL ARE OF 
THE SAME SOFT CREAM TINT WHILE THE 
DOORS ARE POLYCHROMED BLUE AND 
GOLD. THE DRAPERIES ARE I6TH-CEN- 
TURY RED VELVET WITH ARMORIAL 
ESCUTCHEONS APPLIED TO THE VALANCES. 
SMALL ELECTRIC LIGHTS ARE SO PLACED 
BEHIND THE STAINED GLASS PANEL 
WHICH OCCUPIES THE CENTRE WINDOW 
OPENING THAT AFTER DAYLIGHT IS 
GONE THE BEAUTIFUL WINDOW MAY 
STILL SHED ITS MULTICOLORED GLOW 
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THE QUAINT DEN IS A ROOM OF LIGHT 
AND SOFT SHADOWS. WALL, CURTAINS, 
BEAMS, ALL PRESENT IN DIFFERENT 
MEDIUMS THE SAME WARM, NEUTRAL, 
CREAM TONE. THE CASEMENT WINDOWS 
ARE SET WITH EXQUISITE MEDALLIONS 
OF STAINED GLASS AND COBWEBBY 
CRACKS ARE SIMULATED BY DELICATE 
TRACERIES OF LEADING APPLIED TO THE 
PANES. FINE EXAMPLES OF GOTHIC AND 
RENAISSANCE FURNITURE COULD HAVE 
NO MORE PERFECT SETTING THAN THIS 
ROOM OFFERS 
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THE DINING-ROOM IS AN APARTMENT OF DIGNITY 
AND CHARM. THE WALLS ARE PANELED WITH 
OAK AND THE STONE MANTEL HAS BEEN MOD- 
ELED AFTER A I6TH-CENTURY DOCUME - THE 
BEAUTIFUL OLD CHANDELIER IS OF BRASS AND 
THE FURNITURE IS JACOBEAN, COMPRISING A 
COMPLETE SET OF CHARLES II CHAIRS WITH SEATS 
OF DULL RED VELVET. THE RARE FRENCH 
GOTHIC MILLEFLEURS ARMORIAL TAPESTRY WAS 
WOVEN DURING THE EARLY PART OF THE I6TH 
CENTURY TO COMMEMORATE THE ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF CARDINAL CAESARINI, THE LAST OF THE 
CRUSADERS 


A LOVELY GATEWAY CONNECTS THE DINING- 
ROOM WITH THE BREAKFAST-ROOM. HERE ARE 
SCENTED FLOWERS AND THE MUSICAL DRIP OF 
WATER. HERE ARE RIVERS AND MOUNTAINS, 
WARMTH, RESPLENDENT COLOR, AND SUNLIGHT. 
HERE THE DECORATOR JOINS HANDS WITH THE 
MURAL DESIGNER, GIVING FANCY FREE REIN, 
AND CREATES A SCENE OF ENCHANTMENT. A 
BARRELED CEILING, A PAINTED WALL, AN OLD 
ITALIAN FOUNTAIN, A FLOOR OF RICHLY COLORED 
STONE, ARE THE MEANS, AND THE CANVAS — 
IMAGINATION 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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WHEN DEEP-CREAM PANELED WALLS, AN OLD 
FRENCH BED WITH CANOPY OF TURQUOISE SILK, 
AND WINDOW DRAPERIES OF SATIN — DEEP 
CAFE-AU-LAIT BESPRINKLED WITH TINY SPRIGS 
OF FLOWERS IN COLORS AS DEEP AS THOSE OF 
PRECIOUS STONES — WHEN THESE THREE 
LOVELY THINGS ARE PLACED TOGETHER IN ONE 
ROOM THEN IN THAT ROOM IS BEAUTY FOUND. 
OLD FRENCH CHAIRS UPHOLSTERED IN RICHLY 
WOVEN TAPESTRIES AND RARE NEEDLE-POINT, 
A COMMODE AND INLAID POUDREUSE OF THE 
PERIOD OF LOUIS XVI FIND HERE A LOVELY 
SETTING AND IN THEIR OWN TURN ENHANCE 
THE BEAUTY OF THE ROOM 














FLOWER PAINTINGS AS DECORATIONS 


The Work of Mrs. Lawrence W. Wright 
BY HENRY WYSHAM LANIER 


primary an artistic problem as arrang- 
ing miscellaneous pictures on the walls of a 
room, has discovered by personal experience 
that some pictures seem to take their place 
without trouble, and some do not. 

That is one illustration of the quality which 
a mural painter insists most vehemently must 
be the first test of success in his field of art. 

‘Is it a decoration?’ he demands. 

And no matter what the picture says, or how 
attractive it is in itself —if it lacks this spe- 
cific decorative quality, it is a failure from 
the professional point of view. For example, 
the verdict of expert practitioners on the 
Puvis de Chavannes wall-paintings in the 
Boston Public Library, as compared with Mr. 
Abbey’s challenging romantic realism hard by, 
would violently contradict the popular judg- 
ment. ‘Puvis is a born decorator.’ And that 
ends the matter. 

The layman who has not listened to artists 
discussing these subjects would get little help 
from the dictionaries and encyclopzdias in his 
effort to find out precisely what a painter 
means by a ‘decoration,’ as distinguished from 
any other picture. Indeed, it is not an easy 
matter to put into words, powerful as is the 
appeal of the thing itself to every educated eye. 

A decorative painting is one which through 
some qualities of balance or proportion or com- 
position forms a design that pleasingly and 
permanently ornaments a wall space. Take 
away all the ideas it suggests, remove even its 
attraction of color, and still it will, by inherent 
suggestion of design — however - subtle 
please and satisfy the eye, keep its place on the 
surface, ‘belong’ in almost any space of proper 
size and shape. 

A good tapestry does this; a successful wall 
paper achieves it, usually through clearly ap- 
parent pattern. It is the very foundation prin- 
ciple of pictorial ornamentation of a room one 
is going to live in. And, it may be added, it is 
by no means a universal or even very common 
attribute, even of the work of deservedly fa- 
mous painters. 

The obvious ornamental qualities of flower 
forms caused them to be used by decorators 
thousands of years ago, as in the sculptured 
daisy borders of some of those matchless As- 
syrian reliefs which adorned a king’s palace; 
and they dictated much of the form and color- 
ing of early Egyptian columns and other archi- 
tectural features. Sternly ‘conventionalized,’ 
the same motives ran through the art of most 
countries for many centuries. 

The Greek painters seem to have been 
largely concerned with representing such sub- 
jects so naturally that they would seem real to 
an observer —a rather childish ideal, illus- 
trated in the tale, that used to arouse awed 
admiration in our ancestors, of Apelles’ picture 


A. everyone who has attacked so 








Arrangement by Miss Swift 


SUCH INTERPRETATIONS AS THESE ARE 
MORE SUCCESSFUL, ON A WALL, IN AROUS- 
ING THE OBSERVER’S FEELING THAN THE 


FLOWERS THEMSELVES WOULD BE 
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of fruit which the birds flew down to peck. 
Later on, those flamboyant Pompeian decora- 
tions, painted and in colored mosaics (by no 
means uniformly successful in our view) used 
flowers as ‘fillers,’ much as a modern magazine 
editor uses ‘poetry.’ 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
flowers had become symbols, conveying all 
sorts of mystical meanings and ‘correspond- 
ences’: the lily, and afterwards the daisy, ex- 
pressed the immaculate purity of the Virgin; 
the rose, suspect of the Church because it be- 
longed to the profane worship of Venus, grad- 
ually and gently charmed the minds of its 
contemners till it won a place of highest honor; 
the poppy was sloth; the cyclamen embodied 
the sin of voluptuousness, and so on. Sano di 
Pietro of Siena tagged his charming saints and 
angels with a blue cornflower, much as Wag- 
ner announced each coming of Wotan or Sieg- 
fried or David by an instantly recognizable 
musical phrase of definite emotional sugges- 
tion. 

The Flemish and Italian primitives also em- 
ployed this mystical symbolism; but there is 
many a background of a flowery mead in these 
naive paintings, where it is quite plain that the 
artist completely lost all ulterior ideas in his 
sheer joy over the crocuses and snowdrops and 
narcissus flecking the sward with spots of gay 
color that required no rearrangement but 
merely a transcription to his canvas. Many of 
these pictures have the same dewy freshness, 
the same childlike pleasure in a world newborn 
each morning to perfection, that colors the 
words of Aucassin and Nicolette five centuries 
after they were first penned. And still these 
are backgrounds: a human figure, a human 
story, was necessary to elevate this efflores- 
cence to the dignity of an artist’s subject. 

Leonardo da Vinci, Diirer, Murillo, Raphael, 
and many other masters added floral adjuncts 
in profusion, in ‘dressing up’ and beautifying 
their compositions. The graceful fruit and 
flower arrangements surrounding the triangu- 
lar pendentives which carry Raphael’s story of 
Cupid and Psyche in the Villa Farnesina, and 
his elaborate borders and garlands about the 
ceilings of the loggia in the Vatican, show an 
increasing delight in the forms and colors of 
nature’s fullness; and one of the most entirely 
charming Madonnas of Rubens is quite ethe- 
realized by the surrounding Blumenkranz, 
done by an assisting unknown artist, with a 
freshness and a worshipful mastery which sup- 
ports and reinforces the character of the face 
to a striking degree. “> 

But, so far as Western art is concerned, it 
was only in quite recent times ‘that artists of 
distinction (the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century Dutch flower-lovers culminating in 
Van Huysum, and the English school of floral 
decorators which (Continued on page 580) 








ON BUYING ORIENTAL RUGS 
The Selection and Use of Oriental Floor Coverings 
BY RUDOLF MEYER RIEFSTAHL 


T is far more practicable in the space of a 
short article to say what not to do than to 
attempt to say what may be done in selecting 
and using Oriental floor-coverings. This arti- 
cle, therefore, will consist largely of ‘don’ts.’ 
The first of them may sound frivolous, but I 
write it in all solemnity: Don’t think that 
after reading this article you will know any 
more about rugs than you knew before. You 
may learn from it how to go about buying a 
rug; you may learn how to go about learning 
something concerning rugs. That is the most 
you can expect. A dozen articles, with a dozen 
textbooks thrown in, cannot give a knowledge 
of rugs. That must come from the rugs them- 
selves — seeing, handling, studying, buying, 
living with and leisurely enjoying rugs, with 
books and articles as guides. 

Knowledge of rugs, fortunately, is not a 
prerequisite to their possession. A perfectly 
inexperienced person may buy rugs, and good 
rugs, and perhaps acquire knowledge in so doing. 
Since this is to be a practical article, written 
for the inexperienced buyer, | shall begin it 


Large Ferahan rug, 109th Century. 
The Oriental room 1s laid out with the 
best rug laid in the centre, with two 
runners leading, at right and left, to- 
ward a headpiece on which host and 
guest are seated. Sometimes these four 
pieces are woven in one. The present 
piece has in headpiece and runners an 
octagon and cross star design, found 
particularly in Joshegan rugs, while 
the centre rug 1s a fine specimen of the 
Herati or ‘Fish’ pattern, the classic 
motive of 18th- and 19th- Century Per- 
sian rug designing 


Courtesy of Tiffany Studios 





with very practical advice on how to buy a rug. 

For the inexperienced buyer, the only safe 
method of buying rugs is to trade with a reli- 
able local dealer. You may pick up extraor- 
dinary bargains from a nomad rug-merchant 
who stops for a week at a local hotel and who 
of course has a small overhead, while your 
foolish friends pay exorbitant prices to the 
local dealer tied down by a yearly lease to a 
high rent. Or you may drop in at an auction 
sale and buy with sure instinct, for $27.50, a 


Courtesy of Mrs. M. R. Weisse 


Herez rug, about 1800, Northwestern 
Persia. A sturdy rug, revealing the 
tendency of geometrization that char- 
acterizes rugs woven by Kurds, Per- 
sian Turks, and Caucasians. The com- 
position goes back to the Persian vase 
rugs of the 16th Century, lozenges 
formed by serrated leaves, enclosing 
flower shrubs, representing the bower of 
cypress trees with little birds on either 
side. A strong design of deep mellow 
color, well balanced in its simplicity 


remarkable rug that happens just at that 
moment to be up for sale. But in either case 
the probability is that you will get no more 
than you deserve. When the auction is over 
and the nomad rug-dealer has folded his rugs 
and stolen away, you have no recourse. But 
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Courtesy of H. Michaelyan 


19th Century, 
The so-called ‘Mustafi’ de- 
sign, classic acanthus spirals combined 
with Kate Greenaway roses translated 
into Oriental ornament. The border of 
the Herati style as Oriental as can be. 
Deep blue ground, rich reds, soft yellows 


Large Ferahan rug, 
Persia. 


if you have bought from the local dealer, and 
have fortified yourself with his written guar- 
antee that your purchase is what he claims it 
to be, you can really know what you are get- 
ting; and if you have chosen too hastily, you 
can usually exchange your rug, in case you do 
not like it, for another. 

Buy a rug as you would buy a house. In 
buying a house you would be guided, aside 
from location, chiefly by two considerations: 
the state of preservation and the sentimental 
appeal. The latter usually has the final say, 
but whether you are buying houses or rugs, 
the former is of very great importance. 

A rug consists of warp, weft, and knotted 
pile. The warp is the skeleton of the rug. If it 
is damaged, the rug will soon fall to pieces. 
Sometimes the warp is rotted by sea-water or 
continuous dampness. But such damage is 
fortunately rare. You may detect it by pulling 
the rug in the direction of the warp. If the 
warp threads are rotted they will crack audi- 
bly under moderate tension. It is dangerous 
to acquire such a rug. 

Diseases of the pile are more frequent, and 
most of them may be easily detected by the 
amateur. When a rug has been much walked 
on, the pile is worn down and the rug becomes 
threadbare — that is, the threads of warp and 
weft, usually a grayish-white, show through the 
pile. If you want a rug for long, hard wear, do 
not buy one that already shows warp and weft. 
Sometimes threadbare rugs are cleverly paint- 
ed to camouflage the warp and weft. 

There are perfectly good reasons for buying 
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threadbare rugs. I, myself, have frequently 
bought them. Opposite me, as | write, there 
hangs on the wall a beautiful old Joshegan, a 
masterpiece of color composition. It is worn so 
thin that if it were used on the floor it would 
soon be ruined; but on the wall it is a fine, rich 
piece of decoration — a permanent source of 
joy. Every room has spots over which there is 
little traffic. If you covet a beautiful but 
threadbare rug, buy it and enjoy it in a place 
where it will not be too much worn. But donot 
buy it unknowingly. And if you buy it, re- 
member that the state of preservation should 
have an influence on the price. 

Don’t be led into overpaying by the word 
‘antique.’ It sounds impressive, but in reality 
it means little. Like the phrase ‘old master,’ 
it has come to be little more than an advertis- 
ing catchword, very good for selling rugs, but 
not good for buying. Formerly an antique rug 
was a rug over a hundred years old. Nowadays 
we are more lenient: rugs fifty or sixty years 
old are called antique. Some antique rugs are 
desirable, some are not. The same may be 
said of modern rugs. The quality of a rug does 
not depend upon the date of its production. 
And the date of its preservation is not an indi- 
cation of the length of its past, though it bears 
a very important relation to the length of its 
future. 

When you begin inquiring into the state of 
preservation of a rug, you will find a number 
of minor defects that are not altogether defects. 
Often the black pile of a rug (in Ferahan bor- 
ders the pale green) is partly worn away, while 
the pile of other colors remains in perfect 
condition. Don’t show off your knowledge of 
rugs by insisting to your dealer that such a rug 
is imperfect. The black and pale-green dyes 
employed by Eastern weavers before the days 
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Section of a large Saruk rug, roth 

Century, Persia. A bewildering maze 

of flowers forms the background for the 

large central medallion of broad ara- 
besque leaves and bands 


of aniline dyes gradually corroded the wool. 
Not only our modern dyeing processes are 
faulty. Such corrosion is to a certain degree a 
measure for the age of a rug, and sometimes 
adds to rather than detracts from its beauty. 

Slight moth damage to the pile is another 
kind of damage more apparent than real 
which frequently frightens away a_ buyer. 
You may be sure that once a moth-eaten rug 
has been thoroughly cleaned, no further dam- 
age — at least from the original moths or their 
progeny — is to be feared. Unless the warp of 
the rug is of wool, which is rarely the case, no 
harm except the obvious, apparent harm is 
done. There is no reason for not buying a rug 
with slight moth damage if proper allowance 
is made in the price. 

Again, you will frequently meet with a rug 
patched with a fragment of another rug. 
There is a general, but to my mind wholly un- 
justified, prejudice against such rugs. A rug 
with a hole or a tear, received perhaps from 


Large Meshed rug, 19th Century, East- 
ern Persia (left). The remembrance of 
the great 16th Century medallion rugs 
has always haunted Persian rug-de- 
signers. In the late specimens centre 
medallions and corner motives are ef- 
fectively set on a plain ground. Flower 
shrubs and bouquets fill the intricate 
lines forming the large central star and 
the swinging arabesques outlining the 
corner motives 


Baku rug, about 1800, Caucasus (right). 
The border of this rug bas convention- 
alized Kufic lettering, developed here 
almost into a rectangular cartouche and 
rosette design, the centre fields with a 
design of scattered rosettes and star 
flowers. Its ancestors are the Persian 
tree and garden rugs. The little ant- 
mals scattered over the rug show that 
the weaver was conscious of the land- 
scape character of the rug 
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the steel hook that took the rug-bale from the 
hold of a steamer, is otherwise a perfectly 
healthy rug. If you can afford to buy rugs in 
absolutely perfect condition, so much the 
better. If you cannot, but can secure at your 
price a beautiful rug with a well-repaired hole 
do not hesitate to take it. 

Sometimes even a cut rug—a rug from 
which a worn or otherwise damaged section 
has been cut out bodily and the remaining good 
portions neatly pieced together again — is a 
good buy, if the balance of design has not been 
too much injured and the state of preservation 
is otherwise good. 

A rug is particularly subject to wear and 
tear at the edges, and their state of preservation 
has a very important bearing on the life of a 
rug. If you buy a rug with slight defects in 
the edges, stipulate that it is to be delivered 
to you in perfect repair. Your local dealer 
probably has one or two employees who do 
nothing but such répair-work. 

In choosing your rug, remember that good 
rugs should lie flat on the floor. Very often 
rugs, particularly those woven by nomad 
tribes, have been drawn crooked in the weav- 
ing, with the result that they have permanent 
wrinkles. A wrinkle is of course a weak spot, 
sure soon to show signs of wear. Sometimes 
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Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum 





Kazak rug, early 19th Century, Cauca- 
sus. A sturdy nomad rug of deep glow- 
ing colors set against ivory white. The 
square panels with their geometrical 
remnants of trees and flowers trans- 
form Persian gracefulness into nomad 
sturdiness and simplicity 


wrinkles can be taken out by stretching, some- 
times after they have apparently been removed 
they reappear. Before you buy a rug, spread 
it out on;a flat surface. If it lies flat, buy it. If 
it does not, lie flat and you like it and it fits 
into your’toom, buy it anyway, buf do not 
pay so much for it. If, after a trial, the wrinkle 
Proves too,.annoying, you can exchange the 


17th- and 18th-Century Ladik prayer 

rug, Turkey. A graceful composition 

borrowed ‘from Damascus hangings, 

the prayer niche triple and supported 

by slender double columns; above, the 

typical Ladik panel with lilies and 
hyacinths 





Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum 
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rug. You can exchange it, if you have 
bought it from your local dealer; if you 
have been a bargain-hunting genius, you are 
“stuck.’ 

All of the defects I have so far enumerated 
can be detected by anyone who has open eyes; 
but the amount of restoration done to a defec- 
tive rug, by replacing the worn-down pile with 
a new pile reknotted on the old warps, can be 
detected only by the trained eye. As a rule, 
the average buyer will not meet with reknotted 
rugs. Slight repairs by reknotting are some- 
times desirable, but it is doubtful whether ex- 
tensive reweaving of an old rug is ever to be 
recommended. Design and color are usually 
coarsened, and it is best to enjoy a venerable 
relic as it is. 

So much for the state of preservation. Fol- 


Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum 


So-called Transylvanian prayer rug. 
These rugs, probably woven in the Ber- 
gama district, were found in considera- 
blenumber in Transylvania, the‘ country 
of the seven mountains’ now forming 
the western part of Rumania. The 
design is one of Persian fluidity trans- 
lated into naive angularity. The colors 
are deep red, ivory white and warm 
yellow, a typical Turkish color com- 
bination 


lowing these simple rules, any layman of little 
experience can see for himself whether a rug 
is worth buying from a practical point of view. 
Whether or not a rug is a good rug from an 
zsthetic point of view is another matter. | 
cannot tell you how to distinguish good from 
bad design. Good design, like good cooking, 
is not a matter merely of recipes. A Kazak 
rug is a nomad rug of bold, strongly conven- 
tionalized forms. It has great power, energy 
and beauty. A Kirman rug is an artist-de- 
signed rug, of delicately intricate and elaborate 
floral patterns, a heritage of the masters of the 
glorious Persian tradition. Each is beautiful 
according to its nature. One person may pre- 
fer the frank forms and simple color contrasts 


of the Kazak. Another may be attracted by 
the technical perfection, the subtle balance of 
design and color of the Kirman. There is no 
way of deciding which is the better design. It 
is a question merely of what you like. There 
is a possibility of distinguishing which among 
twenty Kazaks and which among twenty 
Kirmans is the best. But the secret of that 
cannot be taught. It must be learned by 
experience — and by mistakes. 

A first step toward acquiring experience is 
to make yourself acquainted, through the 
various handbooks on rugs, with the classifi- 
cation of types of rugs and rug designs, the 
geographical classification and — something 
much subtler —the social classification. In 
the space of this article, | can give only the 
barest indication of the geographical divisions. 
Roughly speaking, rugs from Persia, the coun- 
try in which the creative work has been done, 
show subtly balanced, elegantly intricate, mi- 
nutely detailed designs. In Turkey these de- 
signs become direct, robust, almost florid. 
The Caucasus translates Persian subtlety in- 
to well-balanced angularity. India tries to 
outdo Persian refinement by over-elaboration 
of technique and design. The rugs of Western 
Turkestan show either geometric designs of 


_great antiquity, or primitive adaptations of 


current Persian designs, such as the Herati 
design, which appears in a strangely simpli- 
fied form, for instance, in Beshir rugs. Chinese 
tugs have developed their own motives, which 
appear to a large extent in the rugs of Eastern 
or Chinese Turkestan. 

Of greater importance, perhaps, than an un- 
derstanding of the (Continued on page 582) 





Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum 


Small Ghiordes rug, 18th Century, 
Turkey. The Turk, once a sturdy war- 
rior, indulged in Persian, Syrian, and 
Levantine luxuries from the time — . 
settled in Constantinople — he saw the 
Near East at bis feet. The Ghiordes 
rugs of the type of the one above ex- 
press the mood of the conqueror settled 
down to meditative enjoyment. Persian 
flowers fill the ground in delicate hues 
supported by strong Turkey red. The 
souvenir of wars among the flowers of 
sweet gardens 
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THE PROCESSION SWEEPS IN PRIDE AND GLORY ACROSS THE FIELD 


THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD 
Among the ‘Daffodils — Hoi Polloi and Aristocrats 


thought to those friends who have no 
gardens. In the days when the Woman was 
gardenless, she had been the recipient of much 
generosity from her garden friends. She had 
stood by with twitching fingers and a yearning 
in her heart which was almost a pain while 
they cut and arranged great bunches and clus- 
ters of color and beauty and fragrance to 
bestow upon her. But she, too, wanted to cut 
and pull at will and random, and she vowed a 
vow in her innermost heart that if she ever 
had a garden there would surely be one spot 
where she could say ‘Please do help yourself, 
for they have bloomed for you to come and 
pick them.’ And so the daffodil field was the 
first thing which happened in a gardening way 
at Shadow Hills —the country home of the 
Man and the Woman. 

It is an open space, somewhat circular in 
shape, of perhaps half an acre, dominated by a 
giant white oak in the centre which, when the 
daffodils bloom at its feet, is still a leafless tree 
with great gaunt naked arms stretched to 
early-spring dappled skies as though in suppli- 
cation for its coming green mantle being even 
at that moment fabricated by the sun and the 
wind and the rain. The garden proper lies to 
the north and gives upon the field through an 
entrance flanked on either side by native red 
cedars. The exedra furnishes a meditative 
lookout over the field’s whole expanse. Other- 
wise the shrubbery has been thrown around 
it in an enclosing protective fashion as one does 
with something very precious. At the height 
of its glory it is rather breath-taking to come 
suddenly upon this daffodil field which might 
with propriety be called ‘The Field of the 
Cloth of Gold’ but which to the Woman has 
been the Elysian field of her earthly life. Par- 
ticularly is the effect spectacular if by chance 
the peacock struts among the flowers in the 


Bes daffodil field was planted with a 


BY VIRGINIA HALE 


gorgeousness of spread tail and gleaming iri- 
descent plumage or perches on the exedra with 
tail draped against the old gray stone. 

The initial planting of this field has never 
been added to. There has been some sub- 
dividing where the crowding has been too 
great. The list was carefully selected from 
catalogues in the beginning to give as great 
variety and as long a season of blooming as 
possible. The original list reads: 100 each of 
Emperor Yellow Trumpet; Empress Bicolor 
Trumpet; Glory of Leiden Yellow Trumpet; 
Sir Watkin Incomparabilis; Conspicuus Barri; 
Poeticus — the old late-flowering Poet’s Nar- 
cissus; Almira Poeticus; Ornatus Poeticus; 
Poeticus Plenus —the Gardenia Narcissus; 
Van Sion — the double yellow daffodil; Elvira 
Poetaz Narcissus; Polyanthus Narcissus; Jon- 


quil — single sweet scented; Jonquil — single 
large Campernelle; Jonquil -——- double Camp- 
ernelle. 


This collection of fifteen hundred daffodils 
was as comprehensive a one as she could make 
from her study of bulb catalogues. They were 
mixed indiscriminately and planted broadcast 
over the area allotted to them. The cost was 
not great as she was fortunate in securing a 
wholesale price on the whole lot. But the 
planting in the hands of small irresponsible 
negro boys who had a penchant for digging a 
hole and dumping in a whole bucketful when 
one’s back was turned was an arduous task. 
Even to-day after six years of multiplying one 
can follow the flowing curves of the Cumber- 
land and the Tennessee rivers, while the broad 
path of the Mississippi cuts a golden splash 
across the whole width of the Field, marking 
distinctly the geographic progress of these 
little negro planters in their study of the rivers 
of their native state. The Woman had hoped 
that time would obliterate these fluvial 
courses, and that the yellow streams would 


overflow their banks as do the originals in 
spring freshets; but not so, only stronger and 
more pronounced surge the daffodil rivers with 
each succeeding blooming-season. Daffodils 
and narcissus and jonquils may sprinkle and 
bedeck the intervening spaces, but just as 
surely as spring comes North each year and 
drops over the near-by purple hills, just so 
surely does the rising tide of the Mississippi 
and the Tennessee and the Cumberland rivers 
stand revealed in their winding lengths in the 
daffodil field at Shadow Hills. 

Fifteen hundred daffodil bulbs plus good 
growing soil, a handful of sand, sunshine, rain, 
and time! And where is the statistician to com- 
pute the rate of compound interest! In an 
afternoon or morning five thousand blooms 
have been gathered for some hospital or to 
commemorate some special day of remember- 
ing and the field has bloomed on apparently 
untouched. It has made possible to the 
Woman a generosity far beyond her hopes. It 
is good to have the word go forth: ‘The Daffo- 
dils are blooming at Shadow Hills,’ and be- 
cause of their protected sunny position they 
do bloom early. Then the automobiles begin 
to arrive and the visitors gather — each 
according to his fancy. And the Woman 
experiences a feeling of humility in her joy 
that it has been permitted to her to dissem- 
inate so much beauty throughout the city. 
From one bulb planted six years ago, when 
lifted for division and transplanting, she has 
frequently found as many as twenty to 
twenty-five full-sized bulbs. No race suicide in 
the daffodil world! 

Naturally the seasons of blooming vary as 
to time and prodigality. Sometimes as early 
as February one will find a solitary daffodil 
blooming in a particularly sheltered spot; then, 
if weather conditions are propitious, shortly 
there will be little rifts (Continued on page 590) 
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Photographs by Charles Darling 


THE HOUSE OF KINGSBURY BROWN, ESQ. 


A Small House of Distinét Merit in ‘Brookline, Massachusetts 
STRICKLAND, BLODGET & LAW, ARCHITECTS 


THE SATISFACTORY FRANKNESS WITH WHICH THE ARCHITECTS HAVE MET THEIR GRADING PROBLEMS 
GIVE THIS HOUSE DISTINCTION WHICH MIGHT ALSO BE CLAIMED FOR ITS EXCELLENT PROPORTIONS 
AND DETAILS AS WELL AS FOR A HAPPY CHOICE OF MATERIALS. THE WALLS ARE OF HARVARD WATER- 
STRUCK BRICK LAID UP IN COLONIAL BOND AND THE DETAILS OF CORNICE AND FRONT ENTRANCE 
DOOR ARE BASED ON THOSE OF THE OLD DERBY HOUSE IN SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS, BUILT IN 1791 
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FIRST AND SECOND 
FLOOR PLANS 




















A View 
OF THE 


DINING-ROOM 


THE DINING-ROOM SHOWS FULFILL- 
MENT WITHIN OF THE PROMISE GIVEN 
BY THE EXTERIOR. THE WALLS ARE 
TREATED WITH CRAFTEX OF A PEARL 
GRAY COLOR WITH APPLIED WOOD 
MOULDINGS FORMING PANELS AND 
THE FLOOR IS OF DARK STAINED OAK. 
THE DESIGN AND DETAILS OF FIRE- 
PLACE AND OVERMANTEL ARE BASED 
ON ONE IN THE FAYERWEATHER HOUSE, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, BUILT 


IN 1760 


MAY 


1925 





A CorNER 
OF THE 


Hay 


SIMPLE FRANKNESS AGAIN SCORES AND 
THE ARCHITECTS OBTAIN AN EFFECTIVE 
TREATMENT FOR THE ALWAYS DIFFI- 
CULT PROBLEM OF STAIRS BETWEEN 
WALLS. WALLS SHEATHED FROM FLOOR 
TO CEILING IN CHESTNUT IN WIDE 
BOARDS OF RANDOM WIDTHS WITH 
BEADED AND MOULDED EDGES, STAINED 
A SOFT WEATHERED BROWN, AND 
DARK STAINED OAK FLOOR, GIVE 
THIS HALL REAL BEAUTY 
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N the old game of Twenty 
Questions we were accus- 
tomed to ask, ‘Useful, or orna- 
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VI. Ornament and Scale 
BY EDWIN BONTA 
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better in the application of 
ornament to our house design. 
And we should content our- 











mental?’ — as if the two ideas 
were entirely opposed to each 
other. But they really are not—for ornament, 
too, has its uses. In fact, when it is not of use 
in a design, then it is not the ornament to that 
design that it should be, and would better be 
left off altogether. 

Ornament, just because it is ornate, calls 
marked attention to itself. For this reason it 
calls attention also to the architectural detail 
to which it is applied. Therefore, when orna- 
ment is really of use in a design it is placed on 
those parts of that design to which it is desir- 
able to attract more than ordinary notice — it 
is centred upon those significant features of the 
house which we have already identified in the 
foregoing chapters. 

If we were to review those significant fea- 
tures in the order of their importance to the 
design they would run about as follows: main 
roof; wing and veranda roofs; main entrance; 
secondary entrances; and last of all, any other 
openings of special significance. These are the 
places to which ornament would properly be 
applied — choosing them, for such enrichment, 
in the order in which they have been listed. 

When we say that ornament should be ap- 
plied first of all to the roof, we do not of course 
mean the whole roof, but — once again — its 
most significant portion, namely, the eaves. 
Or — as these eaves are called in some styles 
—the cornice. Decoration may be added to 
the eaves or cornice alone, — Figure Two, — 
the rest of the fagade being left severely plain, 
and yet the whole will appear finished and 
satisfactory. It will appear satisfactory be- 
cause first things have been kept first. But 
when, as in Figure One, the eaves have not been 
elaborated in any way, and yet there is some 
other feature of the design that has been, then 
the building as a whole takes on an unsatis- 

factory and un- 
f finished appear- 
% ance. It is as if 
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the mind instinctively declines to believe that 
the designer has really intended to leave it 
that way. 

There is still another feature of the all-im- 
portant roof whose own separate importance 
we have emphasized in a previous chapter; and 
that is the chimney top. Its own peculiar 
significance, added to the fact that it is part of 
the roof itself, makes this, too, a suitable and 
desirable object for ornamentation. This de- 
sirability was fully understood and appre- 
ciated by the builders of Tudor England, — 
Figure Three, — and we make no mistake in 
following their example, and making our 
chimney tops things of particular beauty and 
interest. 

Next in importance to the roof, with its 
component features, comes the entrance. 
Quite naturally so, for this is the first thing 
that we want to be able to identify in any 
house. In other words, the well-designed en- 
trance calls attention to itself. And there is no 
better way to ensure its calling attention to 
itself than by concentrating ornament upon it. 
In this respect the design of Figure One is really 
a good one. All the correction it needs is more 
decoration at the cornice line; and not less at 
the entrance. But we must bear in mind al- 
ways that the ornamentation of the cornice 
must transcend all other in interest. 

The interest in the roof must exceed any 
other. But — second only to that of the roof 
— the decoration of the entrance must, in its 
turn, surpass anything else, if the proportionate 
values of our whole design are not to suffer. 

When there are many different degrees of 
decoration to be established, it is a task for 
none but the most skillful designer. For if the 
average pen-and-ink draughtsman finds it im- 
possible to maintain more than three distinct 
values in his drawing, — black, one tone of 
gray, and white, — we can hardly hope to do 























selves with lavishing our orna- 
ment upon, say, two important 
details, like the roof features and the entrance. 
The understanding masters of the Spanish 
Renaissance limited themselves in this way, 
and with telling effect, making the great plain 
surfaces of the rest of their design serve so 
much the better as foils to set off the richness 
of what little ornament they did employ. 

In the chapter on Interior Detail we have al- 
ready spoken of the ‘upper third’ of architec- 
tural compositions. We have mentioned the 
desirability of making a difference in favor of 
this portion. And the emphasizing of this 
difference is another of the uses of ornament. 
Therefore, whether we are considering the de- 
sign of the house as a whole, or the design of 
one of its component parts, in either case, the 
decoration should increase in interest toward 
the top. 

We have just shown how, in the house en- 
semble, the topmost details — the eaves and 
chimney tops and gable windows — are the 
first ornamented and the most ornamented. 
When we go on and consider as a separate item 
the embellishment of the entrance porch, here 
again we find that the decoration properly in- 
creases in richness toward the top — Figure 
One. And even in the details of such a detail, 
like the individual columns of the porch of Fig- 
ure Fifteen, the capitals at their upper extrem- 
ity are richer than the shafts which they sur- 
mount. It is to the cornice of wings and 
veranda that we naturally lend added interest. 
And even in window and door and dormer 
design, it is the head that is elaborated, in con- 
tradistinction to all that stands below. 

Ornament has still other uses. In addition 
to explaining the significance of the various 
parts of the house, it should also explain their 
construction. Let us consider in this connection 
the ornamental 
arches of the 
shingled porch 
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of Figure Four. These arches, or rather semi- 
circular openings, were put here solely for 
added esthetic interest. Obviously so, for 
they are not in any way necessary to the fram- 
ing. In masonry construction such devices are 
needed to span the opening — but not in wood. 
As used here, far from explaining the frame- 
work of this shingled porch, they actually con- 
ceal it, and are better omitted. 

The stone capitals of our classic architecture 
are good ornament, because they do explain 
the construction which they adorn — Figure 
Five. In Greek temples the span between the 
column supports had to be kept very short — 
in fact, as short as possible — because stone 
was such a poor material for use as beams. 
And in order to help cut down this span, wide 
corbel members of some sort had to be put on 
top of these column shafts. These, in their 
final form, are the capitals which we so well 
know. And it is interesting to observe that 
these capitals not only keep the widespread 
corbel shape, but also, by the pronounced 
horizontal lines and the springy spirals carved 
upon them, call particular attention to that 
wide spread, and to the support which it 
affords; in short, they explain their own 
structural function. 

Strictly speaking, when such classic details 
are executed in wood instead of stone, they no 
longer accuse the construc- 
tion, and are not entirely in 
order, much as their use has 
been sanctioned by Colonial 
designers. For the various 
members of wooden porch 
framing could not safely be 
laid one on top of the other 
as in the stone detail of Fig- 
ure Five, but must all be 
knit together into one rigid 
framework. The simple ele- 
ments of such a frame are 
more like the bottom sketch 
of Figure Six. And much as 
it is now out of favor, and 
crude as was its jig-saw dec- 
oration, the typical wooden 
porch detail of the Queen 
Anne house was ornamen- 
tally correct because its lines 
and its embellishment did be- 
speak the actual necessities 
of its construction, just as 
did the column cap in stone. 

Inside the house as well, 
ornament has its uses; and 





these are the same as they are for the exterior: 
to enhance the interest of the significant 
features, and the significant portions of those 
features. We are speaking now of mantels, 
stairs, and cornices; and of dadoes, doorways, 
and window casings. And the significant por- 
tion of each of these is — as ever — its upper 
third. None have better understood this use of 
ornament than the designers of Colonial days. 
Their richest decoration, for example, was con- 
centrated upon the mantel. And whether here, 
or in their doorways, or windows, or general 
wall treatment, or even in their furniture, their 
decoration was always made to increase in 
lightness and elaborateness as it neared the top. 

We have said that ornament has the faculty 
of calling attention to itself. One of the most 
striking proofs of this truth is the low visibility 
of the feature that is entirely denuded of orna- 
ment. Figure Seven illustrates a subterfuge 
that was employed by the designers of the 
Renaissance. The reader will observe that the 
‘blind door’ to the left of the main entrance 
passes almost unnoticed in the formal scheme 
of this interior. It passes unnoticed solely be- 
cause it has no casing of any sort, while all the 
other doors have very ornate ones. Their 
ornamentation calls attention toward them- 
selves, and away from the other, until that 
other is overlooked completely. This is a sort 
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COLONIAL STUDENTS OF THE CLASSIC TRADITION APPLIED THEIR ORNAMENT WISE- 

LY, CONFINING IT TO THE ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES TO WHICH IT WAS DESIRABLE 
TO CALL MARKED ATTENTION — FIREPLACES, FOR EXAMPLE, AND DOORWAYS 

















of designer’s magic that is only occasionally to 
be used, when conditions particularly demand 
it. It answers to what in Nature is called 
‘dazzling’ decoration. The brilliant color of 
the butterfly’s wing, for example, when he is in 
flight, makes a vivid impression upon our eye. 
But when he lights, and in a flash, folds up 
that bright palette, and shows only the dusty 
camouflage of his under wing, — our eye is not 
looking for that, —we lose sight of him 
entirely. 

There is another ‘dazzle’ use of ornament in 
house design which is never commendable. 
This is exemplified in Figure Eight, in the dia- 
mond-shaped feature placed between the win- 
dows. This bit of decoration was not put here 
to serve any of the good uses enumerated hith- 
erto. It was not put here to call attention to- 
ward anything, but rather to call attention 
away from something. It was intended to 
divert notice from a very badly-designed 
dormer. If we place the end of a pencil over 
this diamond, and blot it out for the moment, 
the long unbroken wall of this continuous 
dormer stands out in all its ungainliness. 

Ornament should never thus be employed to 
justify design which, in its unadorned state is 
unjustifiable. For the true function of orna- 
ment is never to change the character of a 
design, but only to enhance that character. 
Let the designer first cor- 
rect the form, itself, of the 
dormer, and then apply his 
ornamentation along its own 
pleasing lines. 

Both in the use of orna- 
ment and in the use of plain 
detail, we must give atten- 
tion to what is called ‘scale.’ 
Scale is the relativity of de- 
sign. It is the size of any 
one feature as compared 
with that of any other fea- 
ture; it is the size of any and 
every feature as compared 
with that of man himself — 
man, for whose conven- 
ience and pleasure all archi- 
tecture is constructed. Man 
never suffers by this com- 
parison; but the buildings 
that he designs do, appear- 
ing petty or gigantic in 
scale, according as their 
various members are too 
small for his convenience or 
too large. 
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The entrance porch in Figure Nine, for in- 
stance, is petty in scale, because all of its mem- 
bers are too small for practical use. The door- 
way and the porch beam are too low; and the 
floor area is too cramped. Figure Eleven, on 
the other hand, is rather grand and imposing 
in scale. It is good design for some uses; but 
its imposing appearance is gained at the sacri- 
fice of coziness. For a porch looks cozy only 
when it is just high enough for comfort, and no 
higher. And the various members of this 
example are much higher than necessary — 
the doorway so much so, that the upper part 
has had to be filled with a transom. If this 
had n’t been done, the doors would have been 
so tall and heavy as to be 
quite unwieldy. 

The second-story win- 
dows of Figure Ten are out 
of scale with those of the 
first story. They are out of 
scale because they are just 
the same height as the lat- 
ter, instead of being slightly 
lower — as they should be 
—and as they are in Figure 
Twelve. If they are not made slightly lower, 
then the facade takes on the institutional ap- 
pearance that is evident in the illustration. 

There are practical considerations behind 
this Requirement of Appearance — as always. 
For it is desirable, for reasons already given, 
to keep the ceilings of the house as low as 
possible, or practicable. It is not practicable 
to make first-story ceilings as low as those of 
the second story, because the living-rooms of 
the lower floor are relatively larger than the 
sleeping-rooms above. And since the height of 
a window is logically governed by that of the 
room that it lights, its height, also, should 
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change with that of the room 
or of the story. 

Figures Thirteen and Fifteen 
are both in scale as far as their 
relative size goes. In this re- 
spect they are neither too petty 
nor too large. And yet they 
serve to show that, even within 
this limitation, there is still 
possible a great variation in 
coarseness or delicacy. Figure 
Thirteen, for example, is remi- 








) stitutional’ rather than resi- 
dential. We have done this 











arbitrarily, without attempting 
to explain why it looks that 
way. Nevertheless, it might be 
of interest, as a matter for ad- 
ditional consideration, to try to 
account for this effect — since 
it is always profitable for us to 
be able to recognize causes, so 
that, as designers, we may have 
results so much the more under 








niscent of delicate detail in wood. 
Figure Fifteen is in the scale more proper to 
a hard, coarse-grained stone like granite. 
Either is correct in its 
proper place, depending 
upon the material in which 
the design is executed, 
or upon the particular 
expression that we want 
to give to our building. 
But the two cannot be com- 
bined in the same design, as 
the builder has tried to do 
in the porch of Figure Four- 
teen, where we find both sturdy and slender 
columns in the one composition. 
Because of the presence of both, 
we are kept in doubt, we can- 
not tell what the scale of the 
whole is intended to be — 
whether coarse, or delicate. 
And there should be nothing 
uncertain about the scale of a 
design, any more than there 
was about its proportions. 

In the criticism of Figure Ten 
we have characterized the ap- 
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pearance of the fagade as ‘in- 











our control. 

In many institutional buildings, such as 
schools, dormitories, hospitals, and so forth, 
the succeeding floor plans are simple repeti- 
tions, and the rooms over each other are 
therefore all the same size. Consequently, the 
ceiling height of all these succeeding stories 
is the same, and the window heights are 
the same as well. For this reason, windows 
of uniform height constitute the proper and 
characteristic appearance of such buildings — 
a characteristic which we recognize on sight. 

And this will explain why, when the second- 
story windows of a house are also uniform in 
height with those of the first story, we are 
subconsciously reminded of an 
institution, and not of a home. 

With these thoughts on 
ornament and scale, we con- 
clude our consideration of form 
in house design. There still 
remains the important sub- 
ject of color and texture, as 
applied to these forms. And 
it is this subject of color and 
texture to which we now de- 
sire to direct the reader’s at- 
tention. 
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SUNLIGHT AND 
SHADOW 


The Garden of 
Mrs. W. W. Lawrence, 
Princeton, New Jersey 


James M. ScHEINER 
ARCHITECT 


Marin C. CorFin 
LANDscCAPE ARCHITECT 


A GARDEN SITTING-PLACE WHERE ONE MAY 
WATCH THE SHIFTING SHADOW TRACERY ON 
THE WALL AND SCARLET MAPLE BUDS DROP- 
PING ON THE STONE FLAGGING. PFITZER 
JUNIPER, WISTERIA, AND BAMBOOS GROW 
NEAR THE FOUNTAIN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH AT 
THE RIGHT. THIS FOUNTAIN IS THE SOURCE OF 
A TINY BROOK THAT RUNS ALONG THE PATH 
TO THE POOL IN THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE 





WHAT IS NEW IN THE SHOPS 





FIG. I 





THIS WROUGHT-IRON 
LANTERN AND BRACKET 
WOULD BE ATTRACTIVE 
ON YOUR PORCH. THE 
LANTERN Is 73” IN 
HEIGHT, AND THE 
BRACKET 7”’ FROM THE 


WALL. PRICE $15.00 





A STURDY HEARTH 
BRUSH IS MADE WITH A 
HALF-POLISHED 
WROUGHT-IRON HAN- 
DLE, AND HANGS ON A 
HOOK JAMB OF THE 
SAME MATERIAL. THIS 
UNUSUAL BIT OF FUR- 
NISHING FOR THE FIRE- 
PLACE COSTS ONLY $6.50 





NOTICE TO OUR READERS 


E do no purchasing but we shall be glad to furnish addresses 

where the articles on these pages may be purchased. Kindly 

address your inquiries to the Readers’ Service Dept., House Beautiful 

Publishing Co., 8 Arlington Street, Boston 17, Massachusetts. En- 
close a stamped and addressed envelope for reply 





FIG. 4 


THIS DELIGHTFUL LINEN, IN A 
QUAINT JACOBEAN DESIGN Is 50” 
WIDE. IT MAY BE HAD WITH THE 
DESIGN IN REDS AND BLUES ON A 





TAN, A YELLOW, OR A NATURAL 
LINEN GROUND. PRICES UPON RE- 
“ QUEST 














FIG. 6 


THIS STRONG LETTER 
BOX IS OF ANTIQUE 
BRASS, AND HAS A RACK 
FOR PAPERS. IT IS 11” 
HIGH AND 63” wIDE 
AND COsTs $16.00 


A WROUGHT-IRON 
COOKING SET COSTs 
$10.00, OR EACH PIECE 
MAY BE BOUGHT SEP- 
ARATELY, AS FOLLOWS: 
READING FROM LEFT TO 
RIGHT, THE FRIZZLER 
Is $5.00, THE DUJAB 
$3.00, AND THE JABBER 
$2.00 








FIG. 2. FIG. 7 

THIS BEAUTIFUL SUNDIAL IN AN- 
TIQUE BRASS IS A REPRODUCTION OF 
ONE MADE IN 1692, AND IS sO 
DATED UNDER ITS QUAINT LEGEND 
OF ‘SUNNY HOURES. IT 1s 8” IN 
DIAMETER. THE PRICE IS $10.00 


THESE AMUSING ANIMALS IN AN- 


TIQUE BRASS ARE DOORSTOPS. THE 
GIRAFFE Is 18’ HIGH. THE STORK 
ey Oe 


EACH ONE COsTs $10.00 





FIG. § 


A FLOWERED CHINTZ, 31’’ WIDE, 
MAY BE BOUGHT GLAZED, OR UN- 
GLAZED. YOU MAY HAVE YOUR 
CHOICE OF FIVE COLORS FOR BACK- 
GROUND, GREEN, WHITE, TAN, 
TETE-DE-NEGRE, OR YELLOW. 
PRICES GIVEN UPON REQUEST 





FIG. 3 FIG. 8 
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FIG. II 


A WROUGHT-IRON FERN 
STAND WITH A DEEP 
COPPER BOWL WOULD 
ADD A GLOWING TOUCH 
OF BEAUTY TO A LIVING- 
ROOM OR PORCH. IT 
STANDS 40” HIGH AND 
COSTS, COMPLETE, 
$18.00 





FIG. 14 
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FIG. 9 


A CHARMING TwWo- 
LIGHT ELECTRIC 
BRACKET IS SHOWN AT 
THE RIGHT. IT Is 11” 
OVER ALL, AND 63” 
FROM CANDLE TO CAN- 
DLE. ITMAYBE 
BOUGHT IN COLONIAL 
BRASS FOR $19.50, AN- 
TIQUE BRASS FOR $20.00, 
AND IN BUTLER SILVER 
FOR $21.00 


FIG. 13 


WROUGHT IRON IS SPECIALLY 
POPULAR JUST NOW FOR GAR- 
DEN FURNITURE. 
LUSTRATION SHOWS A TEA 
TABLE IN IRON WITH A 
WOODEN TOP, FOR $29.00. 
THE IRON CHAIR 
OILCLOTH BACK 
AND IS PRICED $35.00 


THE IL- 


HAS AN 
AND SEAT 


THE OLD FRENCH 
FOUNTAIN OF PEWTER, 
MOUNTED ON WOOD Is 
PRICED AT $200.00; AN IRON 
TEA TABLE, PAINTED IN RED, 
AT $37.00, AND A FOLDING 
IRON CHAIR, WITH A SLAT 
SEAT, AT $36.00. 
TABLE IS A CHARMING ITAL- 
IAN TEA SET OF NINE PIECES, 
WHICH COsTs $17.50, AND A 
LARGE BOWL, FOR FLOWERS 
TO MATCH THE TEA SET, 
WHICH Is $4.50 


ON THE 


1925 


THIS SMALL BRASS DOOR 
KNOCKER, IN THE SHAPE 
OF A CLASSIC URN, 
WOULD BE APPROPRIATE 
ON THE DOOR OF A 
SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 
OR BUNGALOW. THE 
PRICE IS ONLY $1.75 





SHEFFIELD PLATE IS THE MATERIAL OF WHICH THIS BERRY SET 
IS MADE; EACH PIECE HAS A GLASS LINING. THE LARGE BOWL 
1S $24.00, WHILE SUGAR BOWL AND CREAM PITCHER ARE $28.00 





WALL 
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A HANGING FERN BAS- 
KET IN PAINTED IRON 
IS SUSPENDED FROM A 
DECORATIVE WROUGHT- 
IRON BRACKET, AND 
STANDS IN A DELI- 
CATELY WROUGHT 
RACK. THE PRICE, COM- 
PLETE, IS $45.00 


FIG. 15 
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PLANTING OTHER PEOPLE’S GARDENS 


BY 
MRS.. FRANCIS KING 






The Country House 
Garden 


likely apples, not unlikely ones. 
So that Stark’s Delicious is the 
chosen kind, and its scarlet 
flush must be kept in mind for 
its September neighbors in the 
flower borders. These dwarfs 
grow to about five feet. Such 
trees are budded on Paradise 
stock, and begin to fruit in 








HIS well-designed garden 
T is all planted for a glowing 
color-effect. It is supposed to 
be in a cool climate; fruits are 
its keynote: we take the color- 
tune from these. And as we 
have decided upon apple trees 
for the outstanding features — 
the one tree specified to stand 
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lines of bushes give so much 
less color than the leaves sur- 
rounding them that they will 


color scheme of the garden 
should then give way to that, 
as far as flowers are concerned. 
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neither gooseberries nor cur- 
rants may be used because of 
the white-pine blister rust, that 
deadly trouble for pines. But 
since this garden seems to me 


color-relation to this gladiolus 
—a very simple matter when 
the mind is concentrated upon 
it. 

But we must deal here with 
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an almost ideally planned one, we shall con- 
sider this an ideal spot and suggest freely as 
though conditions were perfect — no enemies 
whatever on the garden horizon. 

In the two five-foot-wide borders of flowers, 
flanking the entrance to the garden from the 
grass panel before the house, lines of two 
important plants are suggested. This sugges- 
tion is borrowed from a garden by Miss Louise 
Shelton in which the two subjects were most 
successfully used. They are peonies and Wil- 
son’s aconite, used alternately in a straight 
row. The peonies may be of as many varieties 
as there are plants; and the list I would sug- 
gest is an inexpensive one, none of the vari- 
eties costing more than a dollar according to 
Mrs. Harding in Peonies in the Little Garden: 
Triomphe de |’Exposition de Lille, Couronne 
d’Or, Marguerite Gérard, Duchesse de Ne- 
mours, Madame Crousse, Monsieur Jules Elie, 
Octavie Demay, Monsieur Dupont, Festiva 
Maxima, Duke of Wellington, Solfatare, 
Princess Irene, and Madame d’Hour. Four- 
teen will make these lines of peonies for the 
two borders, as they should not be nearer to 
each other than three feet. The aconites stand 
between the peonies, and give a tall bloom of 
violet flowers in mid-September. They are so 
far from the fruit borders that their poisonous 
roots could not affect the earth below the blue- 
berries to the right or the strawberries to the 
left: but if the garden’s owner felt a fear of the 
aconites, he might substitute for these in the 
border, plants of Artemisia lactiflora. The 
spaces in the borders toward the grass panel 
(north) might be enlivened by Veronica sub- 
sessilis, with dwarf scarlet zinnias below that 
toward the edge, alternating with groups of 
the annual buff phlox, Isabellina. Or a more 
subdued effect could be got by the use of 
either the gray-leaved and lavender-flowered 
Nepeta mussini, or by Munstead lavender, 
always hardy and a fine foil to anything near it. 

The great chance for color, however, in this 
garden is in those four borders which run 
around the corners, and since each of these 
measures some ten feet in length and five in 
width, there is here a wonderful opportunity 
for bold planting. For the effect in reds, to 
accompany the ripening and ripe apples on the 
little trees in their angles, these beds might 
bloom forth with tall scarlet gladioli breaking 
through cream-white zinnias; this effect to 
follow upon pink tulips, the single early Pros- 
perity, the later Picotee, with forget-me-not 
thickly strewn under them — this grouping to 
be the accompaniment to the apple blossom. 
A brightly-colored dahlia such as Flame of 
Fire would be placed in threes in the corners of 
each border to bloom above the gladioli and 
zinnias, while an intermediate planting, one 
for bloom in late June, would be delphinium 
Belladona and phlox Miss Lingard. 

Turning now to the small fruits, I have 
indicated the Perfection current, Carrie goose- 
berries, John H. Cook strawberries, unless the 
ever-bearing is called for: the Macatawa black- 
berry or the Texas Everbearing. All these are 
good and should yield remarkable crops. The 
trees in these fruit borders would of necessity 
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be small — in fact, dwarf fruit trees might be 
well except for the lack of contrast between the 
borders and the turf beds of the centre of the 
garden. Pears or cherries would be well in 
these borders. For the blueberries the new 
large ones so extensively advertised now would 
be good to try. Peat soil is needed for these, 
and in case of a strong desire for the fine fruits, 
that can be got and used. It may be added 
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allowed to linger upon their branches, and 
particularly should the currant worm have his 
dusting of hellebore in his season. 

For the three trees at the south end of the 
whole garden, those at the corners might well 
be elms, while near the terrace steps a spread- 
ing flowering crab would look well, especially 
Malus arnoldiana—to my mind one of the finest 
of flowering trees, not to say flowering crabs. 
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that this is sold with the berry plants. Straw- 
berries make a most decorative border: and 
ever-bearing ones would be interesting for a 
fruit garden. The same is true of the rasp- 
berry, the variety La France celebrated for 
flavor, size and constant fruiting. St. Regis is 
also very fine. 

For grapes on posts between the two small 
trees indicated for the ends of the beds in 
these east and west borders, a black and a 
white alternating would be my idea—a 
Concord and a Champagne. Fruit bushes of 
all kinds should be kept in specially good order 
where they are so much in evidence, as in this 
garden; frequent tying, and clipping would be 
the order of the day; dead leaves should not be 
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Three curved ascending steps mark the 
difference in level between the main garden 
and that small one where roses are the sub- 

- jects. And this approach and the general form 
of this little rose garden are particularly at- 
tractive. The rose garden should always, if 
possible, be a thing apart, a sort of sanctuary 
of flowers. Here two long narrow beds are 
shown flanking the sundial. These should be 
filled with heliotrope. Three standard helio- 
tropes might be set at regular intervals down 
the centre of each bed, with lower growing 
ones such as Centefleur or Royal Fragrance 
below them. Heliotrope in no way interferes 
with roses. Its scent enhances that of the rose, 
its color and form are (Continued on page 5096) 
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2 Italian chair of the 
Italian 16th Dante type 


Century frame 





Florentine chest of the late 15th or early 16th Century 


ENAISSANCE period, so called because of the revival or rebirth of classical designs of 

Greece and Rome, appeared first in Italy and extended from about 1400 to 1600. 

From there its influence spread north to France, Flanders, and to England where it 
survived until as late as 1700. 


ITALIAN furniture of this time is roughly grouped into two periods, Low Renaissance 
(1400-1525) producing simple designs of nicely balanced construction with delicate 
ornamentation, and High Renaissance (1525-1600) of simple structural forms enriched 
with elaborately ornamented surfaces. 





FRANCE under the reigns of Francis 1, Henry II, Henry IV, and Louis XIII took its in- 
spiration from Italian designs and even imported Italian craftsmen to execute them. English armchair, Crom- 


spr aa o In turn these assimilated designs percolated to Flanders and wellian type. About 1660 
16th Century 





ENGLAND where the styles known as Cromwellian, Stuart or Jacobean, Charles II, and 
William and Mary were evolved. The Jacobean furniture particularly bears close re- 
semblance to that of Italy, but in the styles which follow that influence wanes and gives 
place to English characteristics. 

















CHARACTERISTICS are the rectangular, architectural forms and good proportions. iii a ees 
Cresting-rail. English 





Some pieces are marked by extreme simplicity while others are ornamented by elaborate : “ag ge F 
Characteristic chatr-rail eae “lassical desi produced d di . f bold orl slief . chair of the Charles 
ge coca carving. Classical designs reproduced or adapted in carving of bold or low relief. Strap- period 
of the late 16th Century work patterns and panels of geometric design were greatly used in the Jacobean period. 


in Italy : < : ; : 
3 In Italy the use of inlays of rare woods or intarsia reached its highest development. 


Caning and upholstering with leather, damasks and velvets and embroideries decorated 
the chairs. The woods mostly used were walnut and oak. Few metal mounts were used 
in Italy, but in England, near the end of this period, they were numerous and elaborate. 


SKETCHES AND TEXT BY VERNA COOK SALOMONSKY 





Charles II armchair, 


Walnut chair made in 1660-1685 


France in the 16th Century 


William and Mary 
drawer pull 





A drawer pull of 
Italian design 





English oak bighboy dating from 
1675-1700. William and Mary 
style 





16th Century Italian table English 17th Century oak bench 
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The (harm of the Storied East 


IS IN THE DESIGN OF THIS FRENCH PRINT 
9) 








Tropic palm trees in strange tor- 
tuous shapes 

—birds and insects darting by 
like flying jewels 

—quaintly garbed Persian folk 








displaying bits of their strange 
pottery, or day-dreaming by the 
banks of a stream 


— the charming melange of fact and 
fancy that runs across this print is 
a clear picture of the naiveté with 
which 17th Century Gallic eyes 
saw the Far East. 


To it the true French galanterie 
added a little “Temple de |’amour” 
and capped the fantasy by hanging 
above it the crescent of Turkey! 


Four hundred years before, such 
pictures of the East had first come 
from the lips of that intrepid medi- 
aeval traveller, Marco Polo, the first emissary 
from the West to draw aside the veil that 
hid the mysterious East. 

And in the 17th Century, when West again 
journeyed to East, the argosies of commerce 
returned freighted with strange and lovely 
trophies. Among the most prized of these 
treasures were the famous Eastern painted 
cottons or chints. 

The new and exotic beauty they portrayed 
so stimulated the sensitive French imagination 
that there arose everywhere a high and pas- 
sionate enthusiasm for “‘orientalia” and all 
French arts and crafts took their inspiration 
from this new loveliness. 








It was from paintings on the wood panels 
of an 18th Century French boudoir that the 
motifs of this print were taken. The design, 
in blues and greens, is shown on two back- 
grounds—natural linen or a soft fawn. 
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Tue soft colorings and light, whim- 
sical design make this print especially 
charming for use in the summer home 


| F-SCHUMAGCHER & GO 


From the 17th Century imports of 
Eastern prints, both France and 
England have developed their char- 
acteristic cretonnes and chintzes 


From the 17th Century imports of 
Eastern prints the genius of France 
and the genius of England each drew 
its own peculiar inspiration. 


Perhaps one may generalize by 
saying that eager, humanistic France 
—the France which produced Balzac 
and revels in his close packed inci- 
dent—seized upon the episodic in 
the Eastern print. England, with its 
hawthorne hedges and sweet-voiced 
birds, was drawn towards the flower 
and tree designs in the Eastern print. 
So, in the prints of England we find 
the floral trail of her beloved out-of- 
doors in many charming variations. 


In our collection of prints it is fascinating 
to trace these two paths of development. You 
will see, in our Toiles de Jouy, brilliant his- 
torical events of classical episodes. Then in 
some of our other French prints imagination 
has full sway in allegorical, peasant or court 
scenes and quaint “Chinoiseries.” 

In our English prints there is many a charming 
variation on the floral theme—here it is the urn 
motif with its flowery patterns and there it is the 
floral serpentine design, or pillar chintzes heavily 
entwined with flowers. Others take the bold floral 
motifs of English crewels. In these, the Eastern 
Tree of Life design reappears constantly. 

Our extensive collection may be seen by arrange- 
ment with your own decorator or upholsterer. He 
will also attend to the purchase for you. 

F. Schumacher & Co. Importers, Manufacturers, 
and Distributors to the trade only, of Decorative 
Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics, 60 W. 4oth 
Street, New York City. Offices also in Boston, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








OUR HOME BUILDERS SERVICE BUREAU 


Our Experience is at Your Service + Let Us Solve 


N these days of high build- 

ing costs there seems to be an 
ever-increasing demand for the 
double house, a house in which 
the owner himself lives in one 
half and in which the rental 
from the other half helps defray 
some of the original building 
cost. 


Here is an example of such a 


Your “Building Problems for You 





END for our free bulletin which tells 

just how you may obtain sketches 
and plans of the house you are hoping to 
build. In this booklet you will find com- 
plete information with regard to the 
steps you should take: first to get your 
house thoughts to that intermediate 
stage of a pen and ink sketch on paper, 
and then to the final stage of realization 

in wood, brick or stucco. 











way as to allow two double 
bedrooms and one single room 
for each family. The third floor 
belongs entirely to the owner’s 
half of the house, rooms to be 
developed there later if he de- 
sires, 

On the first floor, a door 
opening from the stair hall into 


the coat closet makes it pos- 


house, designed to meet the requirements of a definite lot 
and to fulfill preconceived ideas of the owner. 

Each family has its own front and rear entrances and yet 
the house gives the effect of a one-family house. 

Instead of following the usual method of carrying the 
vertical dividing wall directly through the house, room was 


gained on the second floor by shifting this wall in such a 


sible for a maid to reach the front door without passing 
through the living-room. In the kitchen a china cupboard 
is so designed as to be reached from both the kitchen and 
the dining-room. 

In the tenant’s living-room, economy dictated the substi- 
tution of a gas log for the more desirable wood-log fire. 


This saved space and also the necessity of a second chimney. 
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At a Thousand Such Weddings 


OTABLE names at the altar; 
notable names in the pews.... 
Notable gifts in the gift room. And 
here, dominating all, the gift of the 
bride’s family—a solid-silver service. 
It was so, last year, at a thousand 
New York weddings. It has been so, 
wherever a society contains people 
with background. Fashion unites with 
tradition in this decree: the bride’s 
distinguishing gift shall be a solid-sil- 
ver service which forever symbolizes 
what she has attained and whence 
she is destined. 


Because it fulfills this ideal, the 
Trianon Design in International Ster- 
ling is chosen by many brides. Trianon 
achieves simplicity and yet rises to 
magnificence. Trianon achieves eter- 
nal classic correctness and yet ex- 
presses modern smartness. 

The Trianon Design has been de- 
veloped in a complete, matched dinner 
service. The entire service is perma- 
nently stocked, for replacement or 
enlargement at any time. Your jeweler 
probably has the actual silver to show 
you; if not, he can readily obtain it. 


INTERNATIONAL STERLING 


WROUGHT FROM SOLID SILVER. 
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The Lovely 
** Bride’s Book of Silver’’ 
(sent free) 


Its cover is a bride’s dream, in old 
rose and silver. Its contents are a 
bride’s hope—in picture and story.... 
Tells why solid silver, and what solid 
silver, and how to go about “‘arrang- 
ing it.”” Presents ten wonderful full- 
size plates, showingten bride’ sdesigns 
ina selection of flat silverand hollow- 
ware, and giving complete prices and 
descriptions. Write your name and 
address in the margin below. Clip out 
this corner, and mail to Dept. 1-105, 
International Silver Co., Meriden, 
Conn. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


NEW ENGLAND IN THE 


MIDDLE WEST 


Still a Fertile Field for the Antique-Lover 
BY MARJORIE CARR JAMISON 


IO the energetic antique hunter of New 

England the casual remark that authen- 
tic pieces of early American furniture can be 
picked up in the Middle West is met with great 
surprise. The fact remains, however, that 
some sections of Ohio still afford a fertile field 
for those interested in antiques. 

The tract of land in the northeast corner of 
the State, known as the Western Reserve, 
granted to the State of Connecticut by an Act 
of Congress in 1786 was almost immediately 
settled by God-fearing Connecticut Yankees. 
Among these were many men and women 
of culture and education. Moses Cleaveland, 
who laid out the city named for him, was 
a Revolutionary patriot, a graduate of Yale, 
and a lawyer by profession. Families of 
this type brought with them not only tradi- 
tions of refinement, but also many things with 
which to furnish their new homes after the 
manner of those they had left. Though com- 
paratively little mahogany was brought to 
northern Ohio, southern Ohio settled by Vir- 
ginians is the place to find that; many pieces 
came of curly and plain maple, of cherry and 
of pine, and early cabinetmakers made more 
furniture after the ample and rather heavy 
style found in Connecticut. In the past five 
years antique dealers and junkmen have been 


A DINING-ROOM MUST BY ITS VERY 

NATURE BE FORMAL, BUT THE 

FRIENDLY FEELING WHICH BOOKS 

ALWAYS HAVE, GIVE IT A CHARM 

AND INTIMACY IT COULD GET IN 
NO OTHER WAY 


scouring the country, and although their prices 
are about fifty per cent less than those of 
similar dealers in New England, it is far more 
interesting to do one’s own hunting, and some- 
times to have the satisfaction of learning the 
history of a piece, and of knowing that it has 
not passed through the hands of many dealers. 

The rambling building which we have used 
as a background for our acquisitions is a farm- 
house built about ninety years ago which 
stands on a high hill just outside of Cleveland. 
Several families have lived in it, each one leav- 
ing the stamp of personality in the form of an 





ALL AVAILABLE SPACE IN THE 

LIVING-ROOM IS COVERED BY BUILT- 

IN BOOKSHELVES, SOME GOING TO 

THE CEILING, OTHERS MUCH LOWER, 

FOR CERTAINLY NOTHING ADDS SO 

MUCH TO THE CHARM OF A ROOM AS 
BOOKS 


addition, so that now it is an irregular affair of 
many different levels. A wing to the west 
joined with the main part by a tiled sunroom is 
a complete house in itself belonging to my 
mother. It contains a large living-room, two 
bedrooms, bath, sleeping-porch, dining-room 
and small kitchen, and on the second floor, 
reached by an outside stairway, there is space 
for storage and a maid’s room, while under the 
stairway is a furnace and a coal bin. A system 
of bells connects the two houses in case of 
emergency. Can you think of a more ideal 
arrangement for an elderly widow who wishes 
to be independent and yet remain under the 
same roof with her daughter? 

South of the sunroom, enclosed on three 
sides by the building, is a flagged terrace where 
a big maple tree stands not quite in the centre; 
here it is always cool and shady and the dappled 
sunlight seems to fall gently on old Windsor 
benches and Boston rockers. At night the 
Paul Revere lantern hanging on the maple tree 
sheds a soft light about the enclosure. Beyond 
the terrace is a lawn bounded by an oval garden 
of tall shrubs and pik, blue, and lavender 
perennials. To the west is a tree apparently 
growing out of the house. At one time we 
added an outside stairway, and in order to save 
a beautiful maple which shaded a sleeping- 
porch, we made protesting carpenters build the 
stair over the trunk and enclose the space under 
and around it with lattice work. In spite of all 
predictions the tree has been healthy. A door 
at the end of the lattice furnishes space for tools 
and what the children call the puppy’s sleep- 
ing-porch. 

When we moved into the house practically 
all the furniture had been inherited or picked 
up near Cleveland and we felt we were a unique 
bride and groom, for we could claim we had 
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Cork is made up of millions of micro- 
scopic cells, each one containing a bit 
of air. These cells are so small and are 
so tightly sealed that the air in them is 
“dead,” i. e., it cannot circulate. 
“Dead’’ air is the best heat insulation 
known except a vacuum. 





Armstrong’s Corkboard is strong, light 
and easy to handle. It is sawed like 
lumber. It is nailed against frame con- 
struction or put up in Portland cement 
mortar against brick, stone, concrete 
or hollow tile. 





One and one-half inches of Armstrong’s 
Corkboard is equal in insulating value 
to a 24-inch brick wall. Yet it costs no 
more than good lumber. No expendi- 
ture will buy more comfort and econ- 
omy than theinvestment in Armstrong's 
Corkboard Insulation. 





The upstairs is just as comfortable as 
the downstairs in a house insulated 
with Armstrong’s Corkboard. Insula- 
tion makes the attic livable in hot or 
cold weather and adds one or more 
rooms to your house. A warm upstairs 
in winter means fewer drafts, too. 
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Armstrong’s Corkboard is made of pure 
cork, the outer bark of the cork oak 
tree, a native of Spain, Portugal and 
northern Africa. Covering trunk and 
branches, it prevents the sun’s 

rays and parching winds from 
drying the sap and killing the tree. 










Made in boards 12 
inches by 32 or 36 
inches—from 1 inch 
to 3 inches thick. 


Line Your House 


with Cork 


Cork insulated houses are cool in summer—warm and easy to heat in 
winter— upstairs rooms are as comfortable as downstairs the year round 


DRICK, tile, stone, wood, slate and shin- 

gles are not heat insulators. They are 
conductors; heat goes right through them. 
That is why most houses are warm in sum- 
mer and require so much fuel in winter. They 
need to be insulated (like refrigerators and 
fireless cookers) to keep the heat outside in 
summer and inside in winter. 


Armstrong’s Corkboard Insulation has 16 
times the heat-retarding value of brick. A 
house insulated with cork is cooler in sum- 
mer. It is more easily and uniformly heated 
in winter with a smaller plant and with a 
fourth to a third less fuel. It is a more com- 
fortable, healthful and economical house to 
live in and has a higher resale value. 


Armstrong’s Corkboard is by no means a 
new material. On the contrary, it has been 
used in the industries for over twenty years 
and has proved to be the most efficient, 


practical insulation known for keeping heat 
where it belongs. 


Armstrong’s Corkboard costs no more than 
good lumber. It is easily put up against 
frame or masonry construction. It takes and 
holds plaster permanently without lath or 
furring strips. 

A house lined with Armstrong’s Corkboard 
is a house insulated against summer heat and 
winter cold at a cost so small that fuel saving 
alone will pay it all back. 


Write for further information. The 40-page 
book, “Insulation of Dwellings with Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard’’ will be sent free to all 
who are building or remodeling houses or 
apartments. Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Company (Division of Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany), 163 Twenty-Fourth Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., or McGill Building, Montreal. 


Armstrong's 


Nonpareil 
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Corkboard Insulation 


for Residential, Commercial and Industrial Buildings 
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bought for the house nothing brand-new but 
the ice box. 

All available space in the living-room is 
covered by built-in bookshelves, some going to 
the ceiling, others much lower, for certainly 
nothing adds so much to the charm of a room 
as books. I can never understand why people 
build a library and a living-room for the words 
to me are synonymous and the room where we 
live must be the one where our books are kept. 
When the walls of the living-room were covered 
and more space was needed, we did not hesitate 
to put up shelves in any available place, feeling 
that books, like flowers, are appropriate any- 
where. As a result rows of encyclopedias and 
reference books add a touch of dignity to the 
sunroom; the upstairs hall can furnish you 
reading matter about the Great War; and in 
the bedrooms you may be lured to a midnight 
séance by novels and essays arranged along the 
walls. 

Even the dining-room has not escaped. It 
was a room typical of the period in which the 
house was built and had five doors; two of them 
were useless, so we took them out, put in beaver 
board backs and recessed shelves. It gave not 
only much space for books, but also a place for 
our great-grandfather’s Staffordshire tea-set 
and some family pewter. A dining-room must 
by its very nature be formal, but the friendly 
feeling which books always have, give it a 
charm and intimacy it could get in no other 
way. One interesting feature of the room is the 
original gun closet, and although we keep guns 
in it, peaceful salts and peppers and a Georgian 
muffineer now stand on the shelf which once 
held bullets for Indians. The wall paper and 
the painted floor are gray, but plenty of color is 
added by the books, by the nosegays and lustre 
bands on the old china, and by the glazed 
chintz shades. 

The kitchen is the largest room in the house 
and here, doubtless, the original owner and his 
family lived. The old fireplace was removed by 
some later tenant, but fortunately the sturdy 
shelf above it and the little door through which 
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THE OLD FIREPLACE WAS REMOVED BY SOME LATER TENANT, BUT FORTUNATELY 


THE STURDY SHELF ABOVE IT AND THE LITTLE DOOR THROUGH WHICH THEY 
DREW THE WOOD FROM THE SHED BEYOND, ARE STILL THERE 


they drew the wood from the shed beyond, are 
still there. We put an old family clock and 
candlesticks on the shelf and below hangs a row 
of gleaming copper utensils. The walls are 
yellow, the woodwork white, but the doors and 
wainscoting are wagon blue. 

In the maple guestroom is kept our choicest 
possession, a bedspread made by an industrious 
great-grandmother, who covered it with a most 
lovely and elaborate design of raised knots, a 
far more difficult thing to make than the mod- 
ern tufted spreads. An old aunt who remem- 
bers as a child seeing it made, said all the men 
in the family as well as the women, worked on 
it during the winter evenings. The curly 
maple and cherry bureau which we found in a 
home near Warren, had been brought to Ohio 
by a Connecticut farmer named Stone, as part 
of the dowry of his bride. In the course of time 
it became the property of his granddaughter 
who inherited and lived upon the original 
farm, and when she died, an elderly spinster, 





the effects were sold at auction, this particular 
piece being bought by a man living across the 
street, who seemed pleased that I did not hesi- 
tate to pay his price for it which was twenty- 
five dollars. As far as | know it has never been 
touched by a refinisher, the original brasses are 
perfect and the wood has turned to a most 
lovely orange color. A pair of rush-bottom 
ladder-back chairs the same man sold me for 
four dollars. The candle stand in this room we 
found on the back porch of a farmhouse at 
Lyme, Ohio — even the names of the towns 
are reminiscent of New England. The farmer 
said his wife’s grandfather brought it from 
Connecticut when he settled here, but he did 
not think she set much store by it. 

‘Do you think she sets five dollars’ worth of 
store by it?’ I asked. 

‘I know she does n’t,’ was his reply as he 
began to take off the begonias and wandering 
jew which covered it. 

It had to be done (Continued on page 608) 


IN THE MAPLE GUESTROOM IS KEPT OUR CHOICEST POSSESSION, A BEDSPREAD MADE BY AN INDUSTRIOUS 


GREAT-GRANDMOTHER, WHO COVERED IT WITH A MOST LOVELY AND ELABORATE DESIGN OF RAISED 
KNOTS, A FAR MORE DIFFICULT THING TO MAKE THAN THE MODERN TUFTED SPREADS. THE CURLY 
MAPLE AND CHERRY BUREAU WHICH WE FOUND IN A HOME NEAR WARREN, HAD BEEN BROUGHT TO 


OHIO BY A CONNECTICUT FARMER NAMED STONE 
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SCRANTON 


LUSTRE -CASEMENT j 
LACE CURTAINS 
BEDSPREADS 
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Curtain your windows this lovely way 


WINDOW to admire and desire. Curtains of Lustre- 
Lace . . . very, very smart and very new. Curtains 

so silkenly rich, so luxurious in effect that they have created 
a veritable sensation in the textile world. Not in years has 
there been a decorative fabric to compare in beauty with 
Lustre-Lace, or one which offers such wide choice in design. 
There are patterns of “period” inspiration, motifs from 
century-old lace, and novelty weaves that accent the ultra- 
modern note. So—whatever your room furnishings may be, 
you can find curtains of Scranton Lustre-Lace to harmonize. 
The genuine Scranton Lustre-Lace has the name woven 
in the top-edge of the curtains, and the yard-goods bears the 
Scranton label on the bolt. This name is your assurance of 
quality. See the many beautiful Scranton curtains and 


spreads at your store, and fill out and mail the coupon today 
for two interesting booklets which suggest smart and 
authoritative treatments for windows and beds. If you 
have an unusual curtaining problem, write our Service 





SCRANTON LACE COMPANY 
Dept. 9-EA, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me the free booklets, “‘New Outlooks for Every 
Home” and ‘Scranton Bedspreads.” 



































PAINTED FURNITURE 


Prattical Instructions for Enameling ‘Breakfast-Room Sets, and ‘Refinishing Odd Pieces 


OW that painted furniture is becoming 

so popular, and breakfast-room sets are 
sold ‘in the white’ (unpainted) by every fur- 
niture store, for people who want to do their 
own, the use of painting materials has become 
a subject of general home interest. 

There are, moreover, many who do not com- 
prehend the possibilities for artistic home- 
furnishing through the refinishing of odd 
pieces or inexpensive articles, in modern effects 
to harmonize with the decorative scheme or to 
fill in some unfurnished corner. 

Enameling is the type of finish universally 
used for so-called ‘painted furniture.’ The 
general conception of an enamel finish is that 
it shall resemble porcelain in smoothness of 
surface as closely as possible. This requires the 
observance of certain fundamentals, both in 
the preparation of the surface and in applying 
the materials. Therefore, we will go quite into 
detail on the mechanics of enameling. If these 
suggestions and directions are followed, no dif- 
ficulty should be experienced in securing fa- 
vorable results. 


ENAMELING BREAKFAST-RooM SETS 


Assuming that an unpainted set, consisting 
of table and chairs, has been purchased, the 
first step is to sandpaper the surface carefully. 
While at first glance the wood may seem to be 
perfectly smooth, it is seldom sanded to a de- 
sirable smoothness for enameling, and when 
closely examined it will be seen that countless 
tiny scratches cover the surface. Enamel is 
very transparent in nature and, when spread 
over a surface, tends to magnify any scratches, 
or other defects in the surface. By sandpaper- 
ing lengthwise of the grain with fine sandpaper 
(No. oo or finer) these small scratches will all 
be eradicated and the surface rendered smooth 
as plate. 

If bright decorative colors are to be used, 
two coats of enamel will produce a good job. 
The first coat, applied directly over the bare 
wood, should be thinned with about ten per 
cent pure turpentine, to assist in the necessary 
penetration of the wood. The second coat 
should be applied as it comes from the can. 
With bright colored enamels, it is not necessary 
to build up a finish by means of flat undercoats, 
because discolorations and imperfections do 
not show through as is the case with white, 
ivory, and delicate tints. 

However, the first coat must be sandpapered 
very carefully, or the second coat will not ad- 
here uniformly. 

In enameling in white or the delicate shades 
of ivory, putty color and so forth, a coat of 
flat undercoat should first be applied to the 
bare wood, followed by a coat of enamel as it 
comes from the can; and on large conspicuous 
panels such as the table top, a third coat of 
enamel should be applied, if it is desired to 


to a Standardized Color Scheme 


BY BENT EDWARDS 























produce a full lustrous finish of depth and 
beauty. 

Sandpapering is a most important operation 
of enameling. It levels off the nubs and high 
places in the surface, and at the same time 
roughens the surface and gives it a ‘tooth’ so 
that the following coat will adhere tenaciously. 
In sanding, always sand with the grain, and be 
careful not to sand so hard as to cut clear 
through the surface. Sharp corners and edges 
should not be sanded at all as a single stroke 
will generally cut through the coating in these 
places. After sanding, all loose particles of 
sand should be dusted off before starting to 
apply the enamel. 

The technique of enameling is different from 
that of painting. Paint is brushed well into the 
surface, while enamel is flowed on. In applying 
enamel, 

First — Brush it on to the surface, quickly 
and freely, with the grain of the wood. 

Second — ‘Lay off’ the surface by brushing 
across the grain of the wood, without refilling 
the brush. This spreads the enamel over any 
spots missed in applying the enamel to the 
wood, and helps to distribute the material in 
an even film over the surface. This laying off 
also takes up an excess of enamel that may be 
on the surface which would otherwise result in 
‘sagging’ or dripping. 

Third — ‘Straighten out’ the surface, by 
brushing with the grain. 

In doing a table top or other large panel, 
apply the enamel to the entire surface before 
doing any laying off. Then lay off the entire 
surface, stroking the brush clear from edge to 
edge without stopping, after which straighten 
out the entire panel, likewise running the 
strokes clear from edge to edge. In straighten- 
ing out vertical surfaces always use an up- 
stroke, as this tends to take up any sags that 
may be starting, while a down-stroke rather 
tends to induce sagging. And always run the 
stroke from the extreme bottom to the ex- 
treme top of the surface without stopping. 

In applying enamel, it is necessary to work 
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fast, as any brushing into the surface after the 
enamel sets will result in a rough, unsightly 
condition. Just as soon as any surface has 
been completed, it should be looked over care- 
fully for sags or ‘lace curtains’ which are noth- 
ing more or less than drips of enamel at the 
corners or on upright surfaces where the mate- 
rial has been applied too heavily —a charac- 
teristic often found in enameling. Within 
about five minutes after application, sags may 
be picked up with the corner of the brush, but 
attempting to do so after the enamel has com- 
menced to set will ruin the surface. 

If difficulty is experienced in flowing on 
enamel, because it drags heavily under the 
brush, add a little pure turpentine. Very 
little should be added, however, just enough to 
permit satisfactory working, as turpentine 
tends to dull the gloss. 

If the enamel seems to be dirty, or has been 
allowed to stand uncovered between coats, so 
that dust has settled into it, it should be 
strained through cheesecloth before using. If 
it is not just the desired shade, it may be 
tinted with oil colors sold for the purpose in 
small tubes, or two shades of enamel may be 
intermixed. 

If the wood contains any knots, or pitchy 
spots, coat them with white shellac before 
beginning to enamel. This seals the wood and 
prevents the pitch from coming through and 
spoiling the finish. 

Forty-eight hours should be allowed be- 
tween coats for drying, if possible, and sand- 
papering should never be done until the en- 
amel is thoroughly clear through. 

The importance of using the right kind of 
brushes for enameling cannot be overem- 
phasized. Probably one can only appreciate 
through experience the big difference in the 
way enamel and enamel undercoat go on when 
applied with different kinds of brushes. It is 
next to impossible to lay on these materials 
with a stiff brush without leaving brush marks; 
and it should be remembered that brush marks 
in the undercoats show through in the finished 
surface. With a soft brush these marks can be 
avoided. A two-inch oxhair brush is a good all- 
round brush for enameling furniture and sim- 
ilar work. 

When finished for the day, stand the brush 
in a pail of water. It will be in good condition 
for use when ready to apply the next coat. 
When entirely through with the job, the brush 
should be cleaned out thoroughly. This is eas- 
ily done immediately after using. First, clean 
the brush well with turpentine, then wash in 
warm water and soap, and dry with a cloth. 
Then put the brush away in a paper bag to 
keep it from the dust. 

Many striking color combinations are pos- 
sible in breakfast furniture. A visit to any of 
the stores handling (Continued on page 596) 
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A PATIO HOUSE IN MEXICO 


With All the Simple Elements of Home ‘Beauty 
BY WINIFRED STANTON HILL 


a a house for the first time, a 
guest is not apt to be assailed with an 
immediate desire to sit down and sketch. 
One might conceivably feel impelled to a bath 
or a dinner, or some such creature comfort, 
inspired by the immaculate and completely- 
equipped bathrooms and kitchens which 
abound in our newer homes; but artistic in- 
spiration is not so often the rule. 

We had not been ten minutes in this Cuer- 
navaca house, lent us for a week by the owner, 
before subjects for as many sketches presented 
themselves. All the simple elements of house 
beauty were here — well-proportioned arches, 
harmonious color, tiled floors, water splashing 
in a fountain, the ever-shifting play of light 
and shade in the patio and corridors, and 
flowers everywhere. The spacious rooms, the 
brick paved corridors, the enchanting patio 
and the walled garden —all invited pen or 
brush. 

This is a genuine old Cuernavaca house, not 
too much modernized by the owner, of a type 
which is usual in the semitropical towns of 
Mexico. The floor plan is simple; the rooms 
open out to the street by doors and balconies, 
and into a covered corridor whose arches open 
on the central patio. Set in the grassy patio 
is a stone fountain lined with blue Puebla 
tiles, so that the clear water seems always to 
reflect an intensely-blue sky. The patio is the 





The old bougainvillea vine in the patio 


very heart and centre of such a house as this, 
and life set to the tempo of water falling into 
a fountain is bound to be unhurried — and 
indeed the leisureliness of the people is the 
most striking of all the contrasts between life 
in a town such as this and in one of our Ameri- 
can towns. There is an ancient bougainvillea 
vine in this patio — one of the largest I have 
ever seen — and in the blooming season the 
effect must be that of a conflagration. At any 
season its twisted trunks and masses of foliage 
are a most decorative feature. Hibiscus and 
oleanders, grown to trees, also furnish shade; 
bamboo bird-cages hang against the plastered 
walls; and everywhere are large jars holding 








Looking across the patio 


flowering plants. These jars are made in the 
town, and their lavish use is a special feature of 
this place. Of a pleasant brown color when 
fresh from the potters’ hands, after a season 
or two they become sufficiently weathered and 
mossy to be really at home in 
patio and garden. 

The dining-room was 
rather cheerless, until the 
present owner cut an arch- 
way between dining-room and 
corridor, which makes it an 
extension of this out-door 
living-room, and eating be- 
comes festive. Also a new 
door, glassed, has been cut in 
this room looking toward the 
garden entrance. In fact, as 
the patio and garden are 
separated by a wrought-iron gate of very light 
and graceful design set in the masonry wall, 
one looks now from the dining-table through 
this gateway down into the garden, and at the 
very end of the vista is a wall fountain, drip- 
ping into a fern bank. 

The garden wanders off unexpectedly into 
the middle of the block, surrounded by other 
people’s houses, but the high walls and the 
beautiful planting make the secluded garden- 
spot into which one descends from the patio 
gateway. The upper level of the garden, 
which is on a hillside, has been kept rather 
open, with stepping-stones across the green 
turf, and many fragrant flowers growing around 
the walls. The sky-blue flowers of the plum- 
bago vine are particularly effective against 
the ochre walls here. Down a couple of steps 
and under an archway — fragment of an old 
wall — one goes to the lower garden level, and 
here by a real stroke of genius, the garden 
walls have been painted azure, so that an 
impression of far distances is gained from the 
glimpses of blue through the tropical foliage 
of bananas, aguacate, and guava trees. In a 
clear space of turf stands a magnificent royal 
palm, one of the few which years of revolution 
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A corner of the corridor 


and neglect have left in Cuernavaca, and at 
the far end of the garden is a crystal gazing- 
ball, reflecting all the joyous color of the 
garden and sky. 

For real ‘far distances’ one has only to 
ascend the stairway to the mirador, which 
overlooks the garden and all the jumbled tile- 
roofs of the town, away to the green hills and 
farthest blue mountains. The tiled roofs of 
Cuernavaca are particularly beautiful because 
of a gray lichen growth which mellows the 
original red clay to a tone which no new tiles 
ever possess. The roofs below are set at all 
angles, with occasional splashes of green and 
flowery color to indicate patios and little 
gardens. Dominating the town is the gray 
bulk of the old cathedral, which I never see 
without remembering that ‘here mass was 
said nearly a hundred years before the Pilgrim 
Fathers sighted Plymouth Rock.’ 

This mirador, recently built, but following 
exactly the design of the old ones in the town, 
obviates the only possible criticism of the place 
— lack of an outlook from the garden. Coming 
up from the secluded green- 
ness of the garden, the extent 
of the distant view is for a 
moment breath-taking, and 
especially when the majestic 
Popocatepetl rises cloudless 
from beyond the lower moun- 
tains. And as a place for tea, 
to descend to the material, 
there could not be a pleas- 
anter spot than this high- 
perched mirador. 

Insidethe house blue seems 
to be a favored color. Blue 
rugs are spread on the old orange-red tiles of 
the sala floor, and there are blue-painted 
Cuernavaca chairs and a sofa covered in blue 
and orange. The walls of this lofty room have 
been painted ivory, and against them hang 
several brilliant and very decorative paintings 
of Mexican scenes done (Continued on page 602) 





This shows the wrought-iron gateway in the 
wall separating patio and garden, with the 
mirador above 
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E take it as an axiom that good de- 
sign in furniture must be based on 
the best traditions of the past. 


As an architect holds to the lines and 
proportions of a cottage in Brittany, a 
Long Island farm house, or one of the 
mansions by McIntyre or Bullfinch, and 
yet produces a thoroughly modern house 
with every contrivance for convenience— 
so we take Early American pieces of the 
best design, and adapt them to meet the 
requirements of modern homes. 


We use as our inspiration early beds of 
maple, quaint chairs and cupboards, a 
rare Sheraton settee from England, and 
refine the turnings, equip them with mod- 
ern springs and mattresses, tilt the backs for 
comfort, put in trays for silver, upholster 
with deep spring seats and cushions of 
softest down. 

The spirit of joinery is retained. Every 
detail of value in design is adhered to. By 
this means true values are created. 











A sun room couch, so constructed 
as to be useful as a day bed. Oval 
maple coffee table, American 1690 
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DANERSK 
FURNITURE 


An interpreta tion of 
the best in 


Earl 'y American Des ign 


The charm of a room done in Danersk 
Furniture is in its simplicity, and the friend- 
ly, livable atmosphere it creates; in the 
exquisite workmanship and refinement of 
detail of the individual pieces — pieces 
whose historical associations are as much a 
part of our American inheritance as our 
great traditions in literature and govern- 
ment. 


And these things need no special setting. 
They are so direct and genuine that they 
bring the truth of tradition and hidden 
values of construction to al] homes where 
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good taste, quaint interest, and comfort- 
able dignity are valued. 


Every householder, whether living in an 
apartment or private dwelling, can experi- 
encein Danersk Furniture the joy of interiors 
where each room has its definite message, 
and each piece of furniture its association 
with something worthy of regard. 


The range ‘of our productions includes 
groups and pieces for all the important 
rooms of the house. 


The only places where a complete dis- 
play of Danersk Furniture may be seen 
are listed below. 


The problem of the proper selection of 
furniture for your home is an important 
one, and worthy of the best consideration. 
A visit to our showrooms will more than 
repay the time spent there. 

Call now, without obligation to purchase. 
Immediate delivery can be made to any 
section of the country, 
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Pendleton bedroom group, inspired 
by interesting originals of the ear- 
liest period of American design 
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Sheraton Settee of simple dignity and comfort, faithful 
in all its details of design to the best of the Eighteenth 
Century. Drop leaf coffee table of painted satin-wood ($50) 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


Opposite Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Los Angeles Distributor 


2869 West Seventh Street 


Chicago Salesrooms 
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NEW JOURNEYS AROUND THE GARDEN 
Dwarf Iris 
BY STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN 


Se walk through the garden in May and 
hunt for iris to admire is a senseless pro- 
ceeding, for iris can be found and seen from 
afar in any garden. With the present interest 
in this flower, and a society to foster it, there 
is no lack of the rainbow on all sides. To the 
critical admirer of this flower and its gardens 
there comes a feeling at times that possibly 
the show is overbrilliant, that the color masses 
have become overlavish and extensive, as if all 
sunsets became as splendid as the brightest; 
and further grandeur in color spectacles had 
become evolved. 

Garden races have been bred for vigor of 
plant and size of blossom. Good conditions 
of culture produce four or more blossoms of 
enormous size in all colors and tints, save pure 
red, in compact mass of flowers, their greatest 
beauty being thus dimmed by crowding, like 
an enormous bouquet of flowers, of rare worth, 
jammed into’a narrow jug. The hand of man 
has perhaps gilded the rainbow to a garish 
brilliance. For the flowers themselves there 
can be but praise, but the profusion of their 
bloom exacts much skill in their placing in the 
garden. 

To get a more intimate glimpse of this god- 
dess I suggest a wider acquaintance with the 
dwarf or low sorts, species and forms, say of 
those that grow scarcely over a foot or so high. 
The charm of the flower is more clearly seen 
in these less bulky kinds, and surely more 
interest and love should be given them. Even 
to stimulate your love for the tall kinds a 
chasing of the smaller rainbows will show new 
beauties in all the group. Though a few dealers 
specialize in these baby kinds (they are really 
available), they are actually less common in 
gardens than in grandmother’s day. A great 
effort should be made to revive interest in their 
value in the garden. There is nothing difficult 
in their culture, for they are even more willing 
to grow than the tall kinds. For narrow bor- 
ders, for the front of the wide border, and for 
display in the rock garden no plants are more 
suitable, and in these positions the tall sorts 
cannot be used at all. Apparently the only 
difficulty is that they are not known, for once 
really seen as separate from the tall fellows 
their appreciation is certain. What can be 
done to make them more widely known? A 
description of their essential characters will be 
a great initial help. 

Of the hardy sorts there are some three 
groups, differing in botanical characters, but 
still quite alike in general flower effect. The 
largest and most common group is represented 
by the plant sold as Jris pumila. Dwarf Iris, 
Crimean iris, Alpine hybrids, and so forth, are 
common names given, but the distinctions of 
botany are so minute, and the garden forms 
are so varied, that some inclusive common 
name should be found to cover them all. The 
botanists try to make some ten species out of 





Photograph from McFarland 
DWARF IRIS PUMILA AS AN EDGING 


this group, and nature and man have made so 
many hybrids within their ranks that the 
labeling of varieties is rather carelessly done. 
Thus the plants are handicapped. Nobody 
knows which plant he is buying, but it ought to 
be possible to straighten them out to a degree 
that will make the buying of them less of a 
gamble. All are baby forms of the tall bearded 
group, the root a rhizome, the large flower 
with a beard, the colors all the yellows and 
blues. They bloom in April and early May, 
ahead of the tall sorts, and open up the season. 
All are native to central Europe-Asia, mountain 
plants, and as cultivated plants are mostly 
much modified from the wild types. This 
much is clearly understood by all iris lovers. 
A first separation within the ranks can be made 
dividing the whole array into four sections. 
First as to Iris pumila. This is apparently 
the oldest species as grown in gardens, and 
in grandmother’s garden it was not uncommon, 
but gardens and catalogues nowadays offer 
under this blanket name almost any of the 
dwarf sorts, and if no distinctive English 
names are needed for these types the ‘I/ris 
pumila’ fiction may well be kept up. The true 
species has no visible stem, but the flower 
tube pushes right out of the dirt (the root- 
stock) like its cousin the crocus, and the leaves 
really overtop the flowers. Very few of the 
Iris pumila as now sold bloom close to the 
ground, but have a real stem and a baby leaf 
or two thereon, and must be for the moment 
set aside. In addition to its stemless state 
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the flower is very large and always solitary, 
like a goodly blossom from the tall sorts 
snapped off by an early wind and settled to 
earth right side up among its early foliage. 
The spathe valve of the bud and flower has 
a decided dried edge. There are all the colors 
of iris in this flower, and many color names 
(in Latin) are used in catalogues as if they 
were names of scientific standing. Some ten 
varieties are obtainable, and to me they are 
the most satisfying of all the bearded irises. 

Wherefore, unless the flower is solitary and 
practically sitting on the ground, it is not 
Iris pumila, but one of its dear sisters. As art 
objects the flowers are disproportionately 
large, and being close to the soil, they have a 
mature look; while the profusion of bloom in 
the clump (as every crown sends a flower) 
makes the total effect not unlike strips of 
bright silk fabric pegged to earth. Whatever 
its botany, it is a distinct plant in the garden, 
and the other dwarf sorts should not bear its 
name. Like as not it has entered as hybrid 
into many of the modern dwarf sorts, but if it 
rears its flowers up on a real stem it is no 
longer J. pumila. 

The second section will include those ‘pu- 
mila’ sorts that have a real stem that lifts the 
flowers above the general level of the foliage. 
On these, the nurserymen and botanists are 
not on speaking terms, and a host of names, 
Latin or personal, are found in one catalogue 
while the plants you get from another dealer 
under the same name do not resemble them at 
all. Rarely there is a second flower on the 
stem, but the chief character is the size and 
substance of the blossom and the vigor of 
foliage, a truly robust dwarf. Botanists 
incline to Iris chamaeiris for this group (with 
I. olbiensis and I. lutescens as other names). 
Iris olbiensis is the name found in some 
catalogues, with Crimean iris for English 
name, though the wild type came from France 
and Italy. It is the dominant form of dwarf 
iris of modern gardens, and should be known 
separately from the true /ris pumila. There is 
no doubt that this has been bred to Iris 
pumila and to the tall sorts, and the Crimean 
hybrids are a mixed lot with unrecorded 
parentage. The spathe is very green and very 
inflated, at least as the flower comes out of it. 
The baby pumila is a big flower sitting on the 
ground, and the Crimean group are big flowers 
on a stout short stem. At least a dozen varie- 
ties are obtainable. 

The next muddle is the recently christened 
Stool iris, as evolved by the American Joint 
Committee. The botanists have done worse. 
First, they cannot agree whether Iris apbylla 
and Jris biflora are the same or different, and 
then such book names as J. nudicaulis, I. 
benacensis, I. hungarica, I. gracilis, I: falcata, 
I. bobemica, and many more have to be ac- 
counted for. This (Continued on page 604) 
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“Once in a Lifetime’ 


A booklet has been published under this significant title. 
It is yours for the asking. It shows how conductor pipes, 
gutters, and eaves troughs of Horse Head Zinc can be 
installed on your house at only a slightly higher cost 
than those of admittedly temporary material, and at a 
fraction of the cost of any other permanent metal. 

If you are planning to build or are facing the usual 
spouting repairs, you will need this booklet. Write to 
The New Jersey Zinc Company. Dept. H5-2, 160 
Front Street, New York. 
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How I Dip IT 


How to Mend ‘Broken Inlay — Breakfast on the Porch — Separate T able Tops 


EING possessed of various 

ancient pieces of inlaid furni- 

ture and abundant leisure, it has be- 

come my habit to replace bit by bit 

some of the pieces which have 

broken out and been lost. I found it a tedious 

and often impossible process to carve small 

chips and slivers to the proper shape and 

adopted the following much more simple 

method, which I learned from a cabinetmaker 
friend in Europe. 

First I thoroughly cleansed the chipped or 
broken part with a small brush dipped in 
alcohol and allowed it to become well dried. 
While the drying was proceeding, I ground to 
powder a bit of wood of the same kind and 
tint as the missing one, using a fine rasp for the 
purpose. This powder I mixed with liquid glue 
to form a paste of the consistency of well- 
chewed gum, which | then worked into the 
crevice with a small spatula, exercising great 
care to press it in tightly so that every corner 
should be filled, and smoothing the surface to 
conform to the contour of the surrounding 
wood as closely as possible. 

This done, several hours are required to 
permit the mixture to dry thoroughly. When 
that is accomplished a bit of fine sand or emery 
paper smoothed the surface, and shellac, wax, 
or varnish — depending of course on the finish 
of the piece being repaired — completed the 
job. 

The same method may be employed in re- 
pairing gaps in veneer, as | have found. Fur- 
thermore, keyholes which have grown ragged 
about the edges from long use may be brought 
back to their original shapes, and a multiplicity 
of other uses found for the paste. | have found 
it best to use a colorless glue in all cases. 

— Matt C. RoEMER 


ON’T think you can’t have breakfast on 
the porch. It is the easiest thing in the 
world. A little foresight in the spring will make 
it more charming, but you can do it anyway. 
The foresight consists in having vines to screen 
the piazza if the exposure is sunny or the house 
very near the street, but, of course, screens or 
awnings will do it as efficiently if not as pret- 
tily. Also have one or two — preferably double 
— electric plugs on the side of the house or on 
a convenient piazza post. The rest is a matter 
of trays, light cooking, and appetites. 

On the dining-room table the night before 
set a tray for each person with the necessary 
china, and silver, and a glass. Each member of 
the family brings out his or her tray, getting 
from the sideboard first butter, marmalade, 
jam or honey, and any desired dry cereal, 
milk, or water. 

Setting the piazza table therefore merely 
consists in bringing out the fruit centrepiece, 
percolator (filled) and small electric grill, which 
is also a toaster, and on a tray set before 
the mistress of the house, bread, cream, butter 


FABER 
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for cooking eggs, bacon or whatever is to be 
cooked. In a catchall chest on the piazza, one 
compartment is reserved for the ‘pets and the 
pans’ as my little daughter always called them. 

All ready? Go — and how good everything 
tastes! 

When the meal is over everyone can carry 
his own tray back, and the clearing up is a 
common task easily accomplished. 

In our household we expedite matters by 
using an old tea-wagon to take the breakfast 
dishes to the kitchen sink, and this saves many 
steps and is a good plan to use for dining-room 
meals also. 

A tray table is very pretty, with a fruit 
centrepiece, and much individuality can be 
expressed in the selection of trays. They can be 
simple to the point of crudity and pottery 
bowls and mugs can be used for milk and coffee, 
or they can be as elaborate as fancy and purse 
dictate. 

For people who paint, the plain wooden trays 
are pretty for they can have old-fashioned 
posies of any kind painted in their centres and 
then varnished over with a waterproof varnish. 

It is a common belief that breakfast is a 
disagreeable necessity. That is simply a false 
state of mind, or a grouchy member of the 
family, and it is well to take alarm at once and 
reform the breakfasts or the unhappy in- 
dividual. Trays, adaptability, good cheer, and 
electric plugs — all up-to-date devices to make 
living easy and piazza breakfasts worth trying! 

—STELLA KNIGHT 


arses I think, given an 
endowed maid to go around 

with a duster, the essence of luxury 

in furniture would be a table to 
every chair, and six loose ones in the middle 
of the floor! But with five people and three 
dogs all using the same living-room, desirability 
must wait upon space and I must do the best | 
can by adjusting to the few tables we can house 
a variety of table tops. Is n’t it rather fascinat- 
ing, to adapt one’s table tops like one’s hats? 





On this page each month we shall print short 
articles contributed by our readers, in which 
they recount, out of their experiences, ways and 
means they have adopted to make their houses 
more attractive or more convenient, and their 
gardens more beautiful or more prolific. We 
will pay $5.00 for articles of 300 to 450 words, 
which must be typewritten, double-spaced. 
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The small mahogany round table, for one, 
that does duty in our living-room as a dining- 
table, seats only six comfortably. Against the 
times when we have more guests we keep in the 
laundry a redwood plain-finished table top, one 
foot larger in diameter. When the dining-room 
table is padded with the usual asbestos cloth to 
prevent scratching, and the bigger top placed 
on it, we have as comfortably spacious a table 
as we could wish. Of course we can use neither 
lace cloths nor doilies on it, but most of our 
less formal lunches we take out on the porch 
anyway. And the top is heavy enough so that 
No suspicious shifting gives us away. 

The porch table, a long oval-topped rustic 
piece, miscalled weather-proof, is too heavy to 
move in and out according to the moods of 
winter rains, and it is too useful on the sunny 
days to have put away entirely. The original 
top, made in four pieces, developed curvature 
of the spine from exposure, but could still be 
used. We had made by the same obliging car- 
penter a duplicate top of natural redwood, re- 
moved the first top and put on both a pair of 
swinging hooks, with the corresponding eyes 
on the underboard of the table. In summer, 
when we are absolutely safe from rains, the new 
top is hooked into place, and the old stored in 
the barn. In winter the old one goes back to 
live out the last of a long life. The new look of 
the second top is rapidly mellowing, but when 
we want its unpainted surface to have a ‘tea- 
party’ look we tie over it an oval awning cover, 
made with a little edge through which is run 
a tape, to hold it against the winds. Uncovered, 
the table is a joy for summer sewing, with its 
cutting out and pinning in sunlight and honey- 
suckle scent, or in the shade of a huge Chinese 
paper umbrella. 

The sunroom with its jade tarlatan curtains 
and red tile floor has another little mahogany 
round table, used often as an eating table for 
children or a surface for painting, cutting, 
pasting, coloring or kindred destructive activi- 
ties. We made for that an emergency top, cut- 
ting first a paper pattern exactly the size of the 
table, laying it on a sheet of beaver board and 
then on a piece of gay clean-looking linoleum. 
The kind that imitates tiling is very decorative 
and does not suggest the kitchen too strongly. 
When both were cut by the pattern (we used a 
little fret saw), we painted the back of the 
linoleum with mucilage, laid two pieces of 
brown tape at right angles across the centre of 
the circle and pressed the beaver board evenly 
down on the linoleum. After a day’s drying we 
had a firm, practical, little top, charmingly 
easy to keep bright, a perfect protection to the 
table top, easy to stand against a closet wall on 
tidy occasions, and tied securely into place by 
the tapes when used. A coat or two of paint 
around the gray edge of the beaver board, and 
a coat of shellac across the linoleum are finish- 
ing touches. And the only drawback is that 
your guests hurry home to make one like it! 

— Dare STARK 
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CHistoric Queensware 


QUEENSWARE is the name given in honor of 
Queen Charlotte of England to that beautiful, 
lustrous cream-colored ware invented by Josiah 
Wedgwood in 1761, after years of experiment- 
ing with the crude domestic pottery then com- 
monly made in Staffordshire. Though widely 
copied and imitated for over a century and 
a half, real Queensware has remained to this 
day a distinctive and ‘exclusive product of our 
Etruria Potteries. 


In developing this new pattern — California— 
the Bragrance shape in Queensware was chosen 
owing to the beautiful embossing on each piece. 
The design embodies the chief fruits of Cali- 
fornia, the natural colorings harmonizing per- 
fectly with the rich cream color of the ware 
itself. The decoration is under glaze, hence 
permanent . . « Queensware, in this and 
many other charming patterns, is carried in the 
stores in open stock. 


Our illustrated booklet **E” will be sent upon request 


Mark on China 


Posiah Wedgwood & Fons, Fue. si 


a OF AMERICA Jasper, Basalt, 
eed 255 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK Queen’s Ware, Etc. 
willbe WHOLESALE ONLY WEDGWOOD 


Potteries : Etruria, Stoke-on-Trent, England 











Ivy House Works, Burslem, 1759 
Josiah Wedgwood’s First Pottery 
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TEMPERA. A process of painting in which 
powdered color is mixed with water and some binding 
fluid such as glue, the white and yolk of egg, glyc- 
erine or milk. It is particularly practical for interior 
wall decoration and was used by the Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romans, and the mural painters of the 
Middle Ages. It is still a favored method. 

TERRA COTTA. Hard-baked pottery made 
from a specially prepared clay (much finer in quality 
than that of brick) for use in building construction 
and decoration. Since early times it has provided 
builders with ornamental details, sometimes un- 
glazed, sometimes painted, sometimes enameled in 
brilliant colors. Modern terra cotta has a wide 
range of use. In addition to the white structural 
type, there are many modeled and polychrome 
varieties that are becoming increasingly popular 
because of their inexpensiveness and fire-resisting 
qualities. 

TERRY, ELI. 1772-1852. Famous Connecti- 
cut maker of shelf and tall clocks with wooden works. 
He spent the greater part of his life in Plymouth, 
Connecticut, where with his inventions, foresight, 
and courage he made a very full contribution toward 
the advancement of clock-making in this country. 
He was the originator of the modern cheap clock. 

THATCH. A roof covering of straw or reed, 
generally a foot or more in thickness. The fibre is 
laid in bundles that follow the direction of the slope 
of the roof, and these are fastened individually 
against the stress of the wind. In England, thatch 
is often whitewashed or plastered with clay as a 
precaution against fire. 

THOMAS, SETH. 1785-1859. The most pros- 
perous of the Connecticut clock-makers. He began 
as a joiner in Terry’s factory. In 1813 he moved to 
Plymouth Hollow (later Thomaston), and went into 
business for himself as a maker of brass movement 
clocks. This business flourished remarkably and has 
since become one of the largest of its kind. 

TILE. Generally a slab of baked clay, made from 
the best quality of brick earth, for use on roofs, and 
walls. The term is also applied to the bronze and 
marble roof slabs of the Romans, the coarse porce- 
lain roofing of the Chinese, and to plaques of marble 
and stone, used for walls and pavements. Tiles are 
made in a great variety of shapes, according to their 


TORUS. A convex 
moulding much used in_ the 
bases of classic columns. In 
general, a similar moulding. 

TOWER. A building 
relatively tall for its width. 
It may be part of another building, as a church or a 
castle, or it may be separated like a campanile or a 
minaret. In English churches it often occurs at the 
crossing of nave and transept. Unlike a steeple, a 
tower does not materially diminish in size toward 
its top. 
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TRACERY. Specifically, the ornamental stone 
framework in the upper part of a Romanesque or 
Gothic window. It is in Romanesque architecture, 
where two window slits were often grouped together 
under one arch, that we find the first elaboration of 
the overwindow, called plate tracery. The develop- 
ment of the Gothic (pointed) arch provided more 
opportunities for this, and, as windows increased in 
importance, the ornamental stonework, now called 
bar tracery, became an indispensable feature of the 
Gothic style. In France, early tracery (1220-1400) 
is called geometrical decorated. ‘The late French 
tracery (1400-1500) which is considered by some the 
most beautiful of all, is called flamboyant because 
of its flame-like forms. It did not appear outside of 
France. 

In England, tracery was developed very gradually. 
Four types of it are distinguished: — 

Early English, 1190-1245 
Geometrical Decorated, 1245-1315 
Curvilinear Decorated, 1315-60 
Perpendicular or Tudor, 1360-1550 

The development of these styles may be quickly 
followed in the diagrams. Much early tracery was 
built to accommodate designs of stained glass, but as 
its inherent possibilities for decoration were recog- 
nized, it became itself the more important feature of 
design. The rose windows of the great medieval 
cathedrals were part of the beautiful flowering of the 
art of tracery. 


TRANSEPT. 


In a cruciform church, the two 


wings that project at right angles from each side of 
the main portion. 
TRANSOM. A horizontal bar, in a window. 
The same feature between a door and its fanlight. 
TREAD. The horizontal part of a step, on 
which the foot is placed. 


TRIGLYPH. An up- 
right block ‘thrice slit,’ 
decorated with two verti- 
cal grooves on the face 
and a half groove at each 
end. Triglyphs occur at 
regular intervals along 
the Doric frieze, and are 
thought by some authorities to be a relic of the beam 
ends of ancient timber buildings. The spaces be- 
tween the triglyphs are called metopes. 

TUDOR PERIOD. 1485-1603. In England, 
the reign of the Tudor family, Henry VII to Elizabeth 
(Elizabethan architecture is often considered sepa- 
rately, however, because of the influence of the 
Renaissance upon it). In fact, the Tudor is the 
transition period between the Gothic and the 
Renaissance. It was a time of peace and prosperity 
and marked the beginning of house building for 
comfort rather than defense, though battlements 
were retained on exteriors for their ornamental 
qualities. Plastered ceilings came to supersede open 
timbering, carpets and wooden floors began to take 
the place of rush-strewn stone, wainscoting and 
paneling, the place of tapestries. The important 
houses were usually built around a quadrangular 
court, though the E and H plans also appeared. The 
great hall remained as an important feature, but in 
addition separate rooms, such as the study, the 
summer and winter parlors and private dining-rooms 
were built. The buildings were long and low with 
many gables, turrets and chimneys, and beautiful 
mullioned oriel and bay windows. Outside, elaborate 
and formal gardens came into vogue. By the time of 
Elizabeth, the classic feeling of the Renaissance was 
already strong. Interiors were ornamented with 








pilasters and entablatures; architectural details 
were, in fact, often brought bodily from Italy. Of 
the early Tudor architecture, the most beautiful 
ecclesiastical example is the Henry VII chapel at 
Westminster; of the later secular architecture, 
probably the palace at Hampton Court is the most 
striking and accessible. 

Between 1760 and 1870, there 
was a revival of interest in Tudor 
architecture which was at that 
time thought to be typically 
English.- This culminated in 
1840 with the building of the 
Houses of Parliament, famous 
for the purity of their Tudor 
design. 

TURRET. A _ small tower 
typical of Gothic and subsequent 
architecture. When it contains 
a staircase, the turret often rises 
from the ground; but more often 
it springs from the upper part of the building, over 
an entrance or at an angle formed by the walls. 

TUSCAN ORDER. One of the 
five architectural orders. It is des- 
scribed by Vitruvius as a Roman 
derivative of the Greek Doric. Below 
the abacus is a plain rounded moulding 
and a simple necking; the shaft is 
also quite plain and the base consists 
of simple circular mouldings. 

TYMPANUM. The triangular area bounded by 
the horizontal and sloping cornices of a pediment; 
a favorite space for sculpture, as in the Parthenon. 
Also the walling between an arch and the lintel of 
a Romanesque or Gothic door or window. 

VAULT. An arched ceiling or 
roof of brick or stone. Unlike a 
dome a vault is made up of 
arches, Simple vaults are found 
in the subterranean chambers of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. The 
art of arch building was also understood in Greece, 
but it was in Rome that the vault was first impor- 
tantly developed. Here the invention of concrete 
and the groined vault made possible the spanning of 
hitherto unattempted distances. The art of the 
round arch and vault was preserved through the 
Romanesque period until, with the invention of the 
pointed arch, Gothic architecture came into being. 
The vault, in its great variety of forms is the most 
important single feature of Gothic building. 

VENEER. A thin facing of rich grained wood 
glued to the cheaper structural wood of furniture. 
The term is also applied to other ornamental ma- 
terials such as marble, when it is used as a finishing 
surface over masonry. Furniture veneering was 
practised in the Jacobean and William and Mary 
periods in England. It was an important decorative 
feature of the Louis XIV and Louis XV styles. It 
was again very freely and beautifully applied in 
England by the brothers Adam, Hepplewhite, and 
Sheraton. 

VOLUTE. A spiral scroll, espe- 
cially that of the Ionic capital. 

Corinthian and Composite capitals 
also have volutes, but these are 
considerably smaller and less important. 

VOUSSOIR. One of the bricks or 
wedge-shaped stones that form an 








‘ Wainscoting reached perhaps 
its most elaborate form in the luxuriant carving and 
rich inlay of the Renaissance in Italy and France. 
WEDGWOOD, JOSIAH. 1730-1795. The 
great English potter to whom ‘must be yielded the 
credit of making more improvements and innova- 
tions in his art than any other one man.’ He was a 
man of public spirit, courage, and high ideals. He 
employed some of the best artists of his time, among 
them the famous John Flaxman. The forbears of 
Wedgwood were potters in Staffordshire. In 1759, 
after a varied experience in two partnerships, he 
opened his own works with his cousin, Thomas 
Wedgwood at Burslem. The business flourished, and 
eight years later Thomas Bentley, a connoisseur and 
a man of broad culture, (Continued on page 602). 
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The Guardian of Your Comfort 


Does he wear the armor of 
rusting insect screen cloth? 

Buzzing, stinging pests are 
sure to find the rust-holes. 
No chance, then, for com- 
fort at meal-time, for pleas- 
ure in reading, for unbroken 


rest at night. Let BRONZE 
or COPPER insect screens 
securely guard your come 
fort. They do not rust. 


COPPER t& BRASS 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway — New York 


ASK FOR USEFUL BOOK S-6 ABOUT SCREENS. NO CHARGE 
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TWENTY MILES OUT 


V. The May-Day Play 


HY not,’ suggested Colonel Maxfield, 
‘have a general community merry- 
making the third Saturday afternoon in May?’ 

The whole town follows the Colonel. We 
were all agog. We would have a maypole on 
the Maxfield lawn, folk dancing in the Bar- 
wick garden, and a Shake- 
speare play in our orchard, 
with the slope of the hill for an 
amphitheatre, and the thicket 
by the brook for the back of the 
stage. 

We asked what play we 
should give, and the Colonel 
said Twelfth Night. He himself, 
he promised, would play Sir 
Toby Belch. This one item, we 
knew, would ensure the success 
of the performance in the minds of the entire 
countryside far and near. Everyone was in- 
vited, and everybody came. 

Our house, of course, was the greenroom; 
and the actors, in order to reach the stage from 
their dressing-rooms, had to scamper down the 
hill, bent double, in the shelter of the hedge. 
Mr. Barwick was the Duke; Hugh Trafford, 
lean and lanky, was Aguecheek; Mr. Thorn- 
dike, the talented young rector, made a great 
hit as Malvolio; Ted Barwick was Sebastian; 
Kate Trafford, petite and pretty, was Maria; a 
visiting star from the college dramatic club was 
Viola; and Ruth Maxfield was Olivia, looking 
like a May-day apple-blossom herself. Ben 
Marshall made up as a capital Antonio; and 
Andrew Winthrop, because of his ability to 
sing, was Olivia’s fool. I myself had been 
elected stage-manager and coach. 

When we were casting the parts, Gregory 
begged us not to give him a prominent part. 
He said that he wanted to help all he could, 
but when it came to dramatics, he felt like the 
man who advertised for a position in the 
theatre to act as ‘dead body, ocean wave, or 
outside shout.’ Of these Gregory said he pre- 
ferred to be the outside shout. So we let him 
play the Sea Captain and Fabian by turn, and 


ay 





‘Gone!’ said the Colonel 


Indiscretions of a Commuter’s Wife 


BY HERSELF 


he acquitted himself nobly in both these in- 
tricate parts. We had rehearsed ardently for 
weeks. 

Now the audience had gathered, bringing 
cushions, camp-chairs, and automobile seats, 
and had arranged themselves expectantly on 
the slope. We were all at the 
high pitch of excitement which 
always precedes Act I, Scene I, 
— our hearts in our throats — 
when Ted Barwick came skim- 
ming down the hill behind the 
hedge, with a message for me 
from Sir Toby Belch. 

‘The Colonel,’ gasped Ted, 
‘has lost his coat.’ 

‘Tell him to borrow Greg’s 
raincoat until he finds his own,’ 
said I, my mind intent on the torn 
sleeve of the Duke’s costume which I 
was mending, on him, behind the 
scenes. 

‘Oh!’ protested Ted in a stage 
whisper, ‘it’s not the Colonel’s real 
coat, it’s Sir Toby’s doublet that’s 
disappeared.’ 

‘Heavens!’ said I, awake at last to 
the emergency. 

Sir Toby’s doublet was our chief 
jewel, our joy and pride. I had made 
it myself, and it was quite fifty-four 
inches in its girth. If that was gone — ! | left 
the Duke for Olivia to mend, and hurried up to 
the house. The Colonel met me, in his make-up 
and ruffled shirt-sleeves, completely ready, 
padding and all, except for his coat. 

‘I left it for one moment, exactly here,’ said 
the Colonel, pointing to the railing of the 
porch, ‘and when I came back an instant later 
it was gone. Gone!’ said the Colonel. 

‘It really is n’t in the house,’ said one of the 
distracted ladies of the greenroom committee. 
“We’ve looked and looked. Could one of the 
children have taken it for a joke?’ 

We glanced down at the audience. Craigie 
Maxfield, the Colonel’s smallest son, Ruth’s 








Craig pointed toa 
spot far down the 
road 


Illustrations by “Beatrice Stevens 


little half-brother, was toiling up the hill. | 
went to meet him as he came. 

‘Valentino’s got Favver’s tostume,’ said 
Craig. ‘He’s a bad dog, and won’t let me take 
it. He’s tross.’ 

‘Where is Valentino?’ said I. 

Craig pointed to a spot far down near the 
road. There lay the golden collie, Valentino, 
guarding Sir Toby’s coat. 

‘I’ll have to get it myself,’ said the Colonel. 
‘When he takes it into his head to guard my 
things, even Mrs. Maxfield does n’t dare to go 
near him.’ And the Colonel, in great dignity 
and a raincoat, went down past the audience 
and retrieved his gorgeous doublet, amid 
volleys of applause from the crowd. 

‘I know that I really ought to take Val 
home and tie him,’ remarked the Colonel, 
coming back with a worried frown. 
‘He’s looking for trouble this after- 
noon. But the boys would be broken- 
hearted if the beautiful creature 
could n’t stay.’ 

I thought to myself that Valentino 
would look far more beautiful to me 
on the end of a good stout chain, But 
the festivities were for the whole com- 
munity, and was not Valentino by all 
odds the most widely-known citizen of 
the town? 

We were ready to begin. In single 
file we stole down behind the hedge, and the 
actors for Act I, Scene I, ‘An Apartment in 
the Duke’s Palace,’ went on. 





Valentino, guarding 
Sir Toby's coat 


Since we had no changes in stage-setting to 
retard us, we could run off the acts with lit- 
tle or no delay. The spectators were in a heav- 
enly mood, ready to (Continued on page 508) 
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Each Jewett compartment 
is solid porcelain with 
full rounded corners. 
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Distinctive Refrigerators 
For Distinctive Homes 


The presence of a Jewett gives the final touch of distinction to the home. 
It is added evidence of the appreciation of good taste and fineness. & The 
idea of building distinctive refrigerators to satisfy the most exacting 
standards of America’s finest homes, hotels and clubs originated with 
Jewett. Today, after 76 years of experience, Jewett is the only solid 
porcelain refrigerator made. There is no finer recommendation any- 
where for Jewett ideals and craftsmanship than the long list of America’s 
socially prominent who are Jewett users. GSend for the Jewett 
illustrated booklet. 


THE JEWETT REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
124 Chandler Street Established 1849 Buffalo, New York 


EWETT 


SOLID PORCELAIN REFRIGERATORS 
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NTERIOR decorators agree that the beauty of a room de- 
I pends largely on the beauty of its floors. For the floor is 
the natural background for rugs and furnishings. The finish 
of your floors then becomes a matter of prime importance. 

There is a floor finish which has withstood the wear 
and ravage of centuries—the waxed finish in the beau- 
tiful castles and palaces of Europe. Perfectly preserved, 
this waxed wood mellows and glows with the years. You 
can easily have this same beautiful finish on your floors. 


JOHNSON’'S LIQUID WAX 


Waxed floors, besides being beautiful and distinctive, 
have many practical advantages. They do not show 
scratches or heel-prints —are not slippery —the traffic 
spots can be easily re-waxed as they show wear, with- 
out going over the entire floor. Then too, waxed floors 
are economical — they eliminate costly refinishing every 
year or two. 

The new easy way to wax floors and linoleum is 
with Johnson’s Liquid Wax applied with a Johnson Wax 
Mop and polished with a Johnson Weighted Brush. 


This new Johnson method makes the waxing of floors 
mere child’s play. It takes only a few minutes —and 
requires no stooping. The Johnson Wax Mop has a re- 
movable lambs-wool swab which can be easily washed. 


$6.65 Ploor Polishing Outfit $5.00 


A Saving of 
$1.65! 











Any store displeying 
this sign can furnish 
the Johnson y Pol- 
ishing Outfit. 
stores also carry a full 
line of Johnson's Ar- 
tistic Wood Finishes. 


This Outfit Consists of: 


1 Quart of Johnson's Liquid Wax... $1.40 
1 Johnson’s Lambs-wool Wax Mop.. 1.50 
1 Johnson’s Weighted Floor Polishing 
REC Ie ste hse 3-50 
Johnson's Book on Home Beautifying " .25 
$6.65 
Insist upen your dealer supplying you 
with a Johnson $6.65 Floor Polishing Out- 
fit for $5.00 — it means a saving of $1.65! 
You owe it to yourself to get one of these 
work-saving, home sae in outfits. 


This offer is good at department, drug, 
furniture, grocery, hardware and paint 
stores. If your own dealer cannot furnish 
the outfit — write us for the name of a 
nearby dealer who can. 





Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson 25¢ Book on Home Beautifying at your 
best Paint or Hardware store. Or, mail us 10c to cover postage and wrapping. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON - Dept. HB-; - RACINE, WISCONSIN 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities’ 


(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 





Watt Paper 
(Continued from page 516) 


painted wall. The cost of papering 
a room with plain paper is ap- 
proximately one third of the cost of 
applying three coats of paint. 

Colonial Papers. Excellent re- 
productions are now being made by 
Strahan, Birge, Diament, and Zu- 
ber, of old designs found in the 
homes of our forefathers, notably 
in New England districts. Many 
of these papers are in tones of gray. 
Some of them have small landscape 
medallions in color. They are 
suitable and practical for halls, 
dining-rooms, and bedrooms in an 
early American setting. 

Allover Designs. Many wall papers 
are made with small designs sprin- 
kled over them — too small to be 
easily distinguished and ‘counted’ 
if one is confined by illness to a 
room where they exist. These 
papers belong in the class generally 
referred to as background papers, 
and are possible to use in rooms 
where pictures will be hung. They 
are often very charming when 
combined with reproductions of old 
borders. 

Marbled Papers. If the effect of 
a marble wall is desired, it may be 
easily obtained by using one of the 
marbleized papers which now come 
in tones of gray, green, rose, and 
apricot. When they are applied to 
the wall and varnished, they give 
almost exactly the illusion of the 
cold, hard matter which they 
represent. Excellent results may 
sometimes be obtained by combin- 
ing two colors of marbled paper, 
using one for the dado and getting 
the effect of marble panels or slabs 
set in above the dado, between 
narrow slabs of the dado paper. 

These marble papers may also 
be combined with suitable Direc- 
toire designs in a delightful manner. 

Architectural Papers. A few good 
borders exist in architectural de- 
signs, imitating carved cornices 
and mouldings. The person who 
knows how to use them cleverly 
will be able to give a room all the 
character that is afforded by 
carefully worked-out architectural 
details. 

Some very interesting things 
have been done by combining these 
borders in squares and rectangles 
on ceilings, where they produce the 
effect of old painted ceilings, either 
Italian or English in character. 

Gold and Silver Papers. Often a 
very beautiful background for a 
room may be gained by the use of 
the gold and silver papers that come 
in large sheets with or without 
small stamped designs. It is a 
well-known fact that a great deal 
of gold in a room is restful and 





quiet, while small quantities of it 
may prove disturbing. 

The usual method of applying 
these papers is to cut them into 
squares measuring a foot or a little 
more and to turn them so that the 
squares meet each other with the 
paper running in opposite direc- 
tions. This gives a delightful play 
of light which is very indefinite 
but very attractive in its results. 
When gold or silver is used on the 
walls, the ceiling should be papered 
to match. 

There will be practically no 
woodwork in a room of this sort. 
The paper should run to the floor 
and the baseboard and the trim 
of the doors and windows will be 
the only woodwork that shows. In 
a silver room this woodwork may 
be painted apple green; in a gold 
room a touch of orange or lacquer 
red will enhance the walls. 

Gold and silver papers are back- 
ground papers and various decora- 
tions may be hung upon them. 

Floral Papers. To turn the room 
into a garden by covering the walls 
with flowers is one of the most 
charming things that could be done 
for a bedroom. 

The chintz papers that are copies 
of old English designs are nearly 
ali floral papers. They finish the 
walls of a room completely and give 
much the same effect as stretching 
the walls with printed chintz. The 
woodwork in such rooms may be 
painted any of the colors of the 
flowers, and the hangings of course 
should accord in tone. Floral papers 
allow the use of many colors in the 
room without interference or dis- 
turbance of the color scheme. 


PASTORAL WALL PAPER IN 


GRAYS. EARLY FRENCH PAPER 
REPRODUCED FROM ONE IN AN 
OLD HOUSE IN TIVERTON, 
RHODE ISLAND. MADE BY 
THOMAS STRAHAN 
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For the English Cottage type of 
homethere’s no roof quite so fitting 
as a thatch. 

Such a roof completes the har- 
mony of line and coloring that isthe 
making of a beautiful home. 

But it has always been a rather 
expensive roof to apply. 

Now, for the first time, you can 
secure this appropriate thatch effect 
in a moderately priced roof —The 
Richardson Multicrome Thatch. 

Hereisaroof whosesoftly blend- 
ing tones of weathered brown and 
tile red slate flakes suggest the mel- 
low English downs in every curve. 
Or, if you prefer, you can have a 
similar mixture of weathered brown 
and jade green coloring. And the 
distinctive cut of this roof, too, in- 
creases its unusually realistic thatch 
appearance. 

The Multicrome Thatch is an ex- 
ceptionally easy roof to apply. No 
expensive trimming or steaming is 
necessary to secure the thatch 
effect. This roof comes in conven- 
ient sections, all cut and ready to 
lay directly on the roof boards. 


© 1925, The Richardson Company 
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For the first time — 
a thatch roof at moderate cost 


Richardson has also developed 
other new roofing color effects of 
a beauty hitherto available only in 
the more expensive materials. 


Other rich blends of color 


Bronze Mosaic! Onyx! These are 
coloringslikewisesuited to different 
architectural types of homes. 





50% thicker than 
the ordinary roof 


The Multicrome Roof is built of 
Richardson Super-Giant Shingles 
—extra large, extraheavy. Its 50% 
greater thickness adds years of en- 
durance. Its base is sturdy, long- 
fibre Richardson felt. Its water- 
proofing is Viskalt— 99.8% pure 
bitumen, especially vacuum-proc- 
essed. Its surface is slate in close, 
overlapping flakes — further pro- 
tection against weather and fire 
hazards. 

This roof gives the maximum 
value ata moderate price. Itis eco- 
nomical to lay and equally good 
for new or over-the-old-roofjobs. 











Before you build, before you re- 
roof, by all means see these new 
roofs. One of them can give your 
home justthedistinction and charm 
you have always wanted it to have. 

Indeed, your greatest opportu- 
nity to add to the beauty of your 
home lies in a choice of the most 
effective roofing colors. 


To help you choose 


To help you make the most of this 
opportunity we have prepared an 
authoritative booklet, What color 
for the Roof? 

In it is page after page of beauti- 
ful homes in different architectural 
styles, all in color to show the most 
tasteful effects in body, trim and 
roof combinations. Interestingly 
explained, too, are the principles of 
all good color schemes. 

And with the Richardson Har- 
monizer which it contains, you can 
see the complete effect of 54 differ- 
ent roof and house combinations. 

The price of the book and Har- 
monizer is 25c. Send the coupon at 
the right for your copy. 


See the new colors at your dealer’s 


Your nearest dealer in building 
materials can show you these and 
other beautiful Multicrome Roofs. 


He will tell you, too, why the 
points mentioned in the panel at 
the left make their beauty lasting. 
Deaters: There is a Richardson 

roduct for every roofing need. Per- 
Be you can a tne Richardson 
franchise foryourterritory.Writeus. 


Xe RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 


NewYork City 
(1008 Fisk Bldg.) 
Chicago Atlanta 
New Orleans Dallas 
63 Albany St. 
Cambridge (Boston) 





The Richardson Company 
Lockland, Ohio 
Dept. 47-E 


Enclosed find 25c (stamps orcoin). Sendme 
your new booklet, What Color for the Roof? 














Name. 
Street 
City 
Cc] Check here if you want the free 
booklet, A ‘dson Product for 


Richar 
Need. 
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A FLOOR OF HANDCRAFT TILE DESIGN 
BRINGS BEAUTY TO THIS ROOM 


$ ips furnishings of a sleeping porch 
are necessarily limited. Wall space 
gives way to windows, which let in not 
only silvery rays of moonlight but 
sudden, driving rains as well. 


Such a room oftentimes is not easy 
to decorate. Common sense dictates 
inexpensive hangings and but few pieces 
of furniture that will stand exposure to 
wind and weather. How then can such 
a room be saved from drab, uninterest- 
ing bareness? 


“Let a gay flair for color have full 
sway,” recommends Hazel Dell Brown, 
the decorator who revealed the possi- 
bilities for beauty in the sleeping porch 
you see here, “‘and let the color start 
with the floor, the largest 
single area in the room— 
the logical foundation for 
any room’s color scheme.” 

So a joyous color scheme 
based on a rich, varicol- 
ored floor of Armstrong’s 
Handcraft Tile Linoleum 
lifts this sparsely furnished 
sleeping porch to a refresh- 
ing and easily accom- 
plished beauty. 


No. 3041 





DUTCH TILE 


But beauty is only one reason why dec- 
orators, architects, and home-planners 
are using modern linoleum floors. 


For example, the linoleum floor in 
this sleeping porch sheds water like a 
duck’s back. This floor is not tacked 
down, but is firmly cemented in place 
over a lining of builders’ heavy dead- 
ening felt, its seams and edges tightly 
sealed with waterproof cement. 


Furthermore, its smooth, polished 
surface offers not a single lodging place 
for wind-blown dust and dirt. This sur- 
face is stain-proof, too. Heels can’t 
bruise it. Walking feet won’t scratch 
and track it. A dust mop quickly wipes 
up surface dirt. And waxed once or 


JASPE No. 19 MARBLE INLAID 





INLAID No. 285 


twice a year, this Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Floor should retain its original beauty 
for a lifetime of the heaviest wear. 


Decoration is never easy. And two 
heads are better than one. So if you 
will explain your decorative problems 
to Mrs. Hazel Dell Brown, in charge of 
our Bureau of Interior Decoration, she 
will be glad to offer practical suggestions. 


In the meantime, visit a good furni- 
ture or department store—see the many 
smartly correct pattern floors now of- 
fered in Armstrong’s Linoleum—colors 
and designs for every type of home, for 
every kind of room, withinthe purseof all. 


Write for this new book 


“Floors, Furniture, and Color,” filled with 
ideas for furnishing and dec- 
orating, is based on the prac- 
tical experience of Agnes 
Foster Wright, formerly Presi- 
dent of the Interior Decora- 
tors’ League of New York, 
and an authority on interior 
design. This new book will 
be sent to anyone in the 
United States for 25 cents. 
Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, 879 Presi- 
dent Avenue, Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum foreveny floorin thehouse 











Tea-box Papers. The papers with 
small designs that were originally 
used to wrap Chinese tea-boxes, 
although not intended originally 
for wall papers, may often be used 
very satisfactorily on the walls of a 
small-sized room. For bathrooms, 
foyers, and entrance halls they are 
very charming; the small sheets fit 
together to make a complete wall 
covering. The same thing is true of 
the Italian papers made like the 
domino papers and originally used 
for lining book covers. 

Chinese Papers. Old Chinese 
painted papers or their reproduc- 
tions covered with birds and flowers 
and bamboos or done in landscape 
designs make charming backgrounds 
for English rooms and for a certain 
type of French room. These papers 
usually come in long strips which 
are very high. They are meant to 
use without dados and with the 
simplest possible woodwork in a 
room. The idea is to keep the wall 
as flat and unbroken as possible; 
for this reason such panels are not 
entirely successful in rooms that 
have too many windows and doors. 
But wherever unbroken wall spaces 
exist, Chinese papers find their 
place admirably. 

Inthe seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries such papers were consid- 





ered fitting backgrounds for rooms 
that contained beautiful lacquers 
and porcelains from the East. They 
have never lost this quality of 
Oriental richness. Even the modern 
reproductions have a depth and 
beauty of color that is admirable. 
Scenic Papers. \n a dining-room 
or a hall, or in any room where 
there is a comparatively small 


amount of furniture, scenic papers | 





AN 1830 GOTHIC PAPER WITH 
GRAY GROUND AND DESIGN 


IN GRAY. REPRODUCED BY 





BIRGE 
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will do for the walls what no other 
kind of paper can accomplish. They 
carry the design around in an 
unbroken panorama which is most 
pleasing to the eye. They add color 
and life and gayety to the room. 
They are a sort of arrested movie 
which always affords interest and 
delight. 

These scenic papers should al- 
ways be used above a dado so that 
they may be lifted above the line 
of chairs and tables and have their 
design hidden as little as possible. 
Abroad they were often used by 
composing pictures of several strips 
joined together and paneled into 
the walls; in this country the 
method of employment was gener- 
ally to have them run entirely 
around the wall without separation 
or division. 

Wherever an old scenic paper can 
be found to use in a suitable room, 
the decoration of the room is 
assured. A few of the old designs 
are still printed to-day from the 
original hand blocks and these 
papers give much the same effect 
as the old ones although they are 
lacking a little in the softness which 
time alone can give. 

It is necessary only to cast a 
glance over photographs of the old 
New England houses to see how 
successfully scenic papers were 
used in the Colonial days. The 
same effects are possible to-day in 
country dwellings built along Colo- 
nial lines, if the papers are well 
chosen and well placed. 

Instead of using mouldings to 
frame in scenic papers, it is often 
an excellent plan to border them 
with reproductions of old borders. 
Or they may be used without any 
framing lines. 

Great care should be taken with 
the installation of old scenic papers. 
On a hard plaster wall which is 
perfectly dry, canvas may be 
pasted over the surface and covered 
with lining paper before applying 
the picture paper. If there is any 
question of dampness, it is wiser 
to mount the panels on stretchers 
so that there will always be an air 
space between the wall and the 
paper, thus avoiding any possi- 
bility of damage from dampness. 

Sanitary Papers. The many 
papers now made to represent tile 
and finished with a heavy glaze 
are very satisfactory to use in 
bathrooms and kitchens because 
the surface can be wiped off without 
damaging the design. In fact, these 
papers when carefully applied to 
the walls take the place of tiles. 

Flock Papers. These papers may 
be used wherever stuffs could 
suitably be employed on walls. 
That is to say, a velvet or brocade 
pattern in Renaissance designs may 
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MAY SALE of 
HOUSEHOLD LINENS 











White or Blue. 





M 117 — Extra Good 
Quality White Turkish 
Bath Set with Artknot 
Monogram. Embroidered 
in Blue, Rose, Lavender, 
Gold, or any color desired. 
Set consists of two Hem- 
stitched Bath Towels, size 
26 x 48 in., and two Wash 
Cloths. Boxed, Complete. 

Sale Price: $5.40 set. 


hd 
| M 365 — Fine Quality Lawn Cushion 
Case with hand-embroidered mono- 
Ind gram. Sale Prices: 12 x 16 in. $1.75 each. 
14x 18 in. $2.00 each. ow 


Satin Covered Down Pillow in Pink, 
12 x 16 in. $3.15 each. 
14x 18 in. $3.50 each. 


















































M 130 — White Crinkle 
Bed Spreads with ‘Art- 
knot Monogram in any 
color desired. Blue, Rose, 
Green, Gold, etc. Boxed 
and laundered complete. 
Size 72 x 99 in. 
Sale Price: $4.75 
Size 90 x 99 in. 

Sale Price: $5.25 


LONDON 


Sek 


REDUCTIONS OF 
10 to 333% 


Exceptional opportunity to 
purchase superior quality 
merchandise at great price 
concessions. 


May Sale List 
illustrating 
over 100 articles 
sent on request 


All purchases sent Post Free 
to any part of the U.S. A. 


<« N.C. S. 


and Pillow Cases. 


Extra fine quality hand- 
embroidered Cotton Sheets 


Sheets: Sale Price 
72 x 104 in.. .$7.50 each. 
90 x 104 in.. . $9.50 each, 


*, $2.25 each. 

















M 42— Pure Linen Cream Color 
Crash Luncheon Set. Hand-em- 
broidered monogram. Boxed and 
laundered. 7-Piece set, comprising 
one 22x22 in. Cloth and six 12x 18 in. 
pS ae Sale Price: $10.50 set. 


“WALPOLE BROTHERS 


587 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) Boston, Mass. 
Fifth Avenue at 35th Street, New York 


- DUBLIN 
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“ Lfesterday —in 





‘Today even the simplest hgme 
can have this hidden co 


Bare facts so strong they are being told 
only after three full years of proof %%. 


HREE years ago owners of costly homes 
hoon enjoying a degree of comfort that 
few men could give their families. 

It wasn't costly furnishings—rich rugs, 
period furniture, tapestried walls. It was 
something hidden, something built into the 
house itself. 

In winter it gave every room an even, 
healthful coziness—and saved enough on 
fuel to run a motor car. In summer it kept 
the whole house pleasantly cool. It pro- 
duced a restful quiet. 

And so, people in these costly homes 
were living better, sleeping better, enjoy- 
ing a healthful comfort denied to most 
home-builders. 

Then, suddenly, this hidden source of 
greater comfort was made available for 
every home. New possibilities of home con- 
struction were opened up. New standards 
of comfort and healthfulness were estab- 
lished. 

The facts follow—facts so unusual that 
we have waited three full years to tell them. 
Now, backed by the accumulated proof of 
these years, they are set before you. 


The secret of greater 
comfort 


The secret of the greater comfort of costly 
homes is, in a word, insulation—heat-insu- 
lation. There is no mystery about it. Any 
architect or engineer can explain it to you 
fully. 

Insulation is a scientific means of stop- 
ping the passage of heat. 

In the walls of your ice-box it keeps heat 
from getting in. In the walls of your fire- 
less cooker it keeps heat from getting out. 

Similarly, in the walls of a house, insu- 
lation keeps heat inside in winter and outside 
in summer. 

Hence, in costly homes, architects have 
for years used insulation to do what wood, 
brick, stucco and other ordinary building 
materials cannot effectively do. 

With insulation they have prevented a 
25 to 35 percent heatloss. (Scientific tests 
show this much heat leakage through the 
solid walls and roof ofa home built without 
insulation.) With insulation they have made 
homes that are delightfully cool in summer. 
Homes that are free from draughts, quieter, 
more healthful, better in every way. 

Yet, hitherto, they have been able to do 
this only at extra cost—a cost prohibitive 
to most home-builders. 


The most important building 
story ever told 


Then, three years ago, an amazing new 
building material was given to the world— 


a wholly new material, different from any- 
thing made, grown or mined. 
It was called Celotex Insulating Lumber. 


Celotex made it possible for the first 
time, to build a completely insulated house 
practically without extra cost. It brought 
to every home a comfort few had before. 

Since it was put upon the market Celotex 
hascompletely demonstrated its remarkable 
qualities. It has been built into thousands 
of homes. In every part of the United 
ae it has revolutionized home-building 
ideas. 


No building story has ever been of such 
importance to home owners as this story of 
Celotek—what it is, how it is used, and 
what it does. 


What Celotex is 


Years of scientific research lie back of the 
Celotex story. A long period of investiga- 
tion and experiment developed the fact 
that sugar cane fibre (bagasse), one of the 
longest and toughest fibres known in any 
plant or tree in the world, possessed the 
remarkable qualities necessary for the fab- 
rication ofa revolutionary building material. 

A way was found to fabricate these 
fibres into building lumber which contains 
millions of sealed air cells—thé most efhi- 
cient form of insulation known to science. 
Today a mammoth plant in Louisiana is 
producing millions of feet of it a year. It 
comes to you in broad, clean boards— 
strong, rugged, durable, possessing qual- 
ities that have made it the sensation of the 
building world. 


Values never before known 
in any ONE material 
Celotex is insulation —heat- insulation. It 
has insulation value equal or superior to 


that of any practical and available insu- 
lating material on the market today. 





This occupied house is not insulated. Wasted heat 
escaping through the roof has melted. the snow al- 
most immediately 





Celotex on exterior and interior walls is 
equal, as insulation, to three and one-third 
inches of solid wood, twelve inches of 
solid plaster, twelve inches of solid brick, 
or twenty-four inches of solid concrete! 


Celotex has a greater ability to prevent 
the transmission of sound than deadening 
felts,and eliminates the useof such materials. 


Celotex is a structural material. In walls 
it has many times the structural strength of 
the wood sheathing it replaces. This is a 
quality that no other insulating or sound- 
deadening material possesses. 

Celotex, by combining for the first time 
these three great advantages, enables you, 
at practically no extra cost, to secure for 
your home all the benefits of insulation. 


How CELOTEX is used 


Old types of insulation were extra materials 
placed between the walls of homes—an 
added expense. Not so with Celotex. 
Wherever used, Celotex replaces wood and 
any form of insulation. 


You use Celotex on the outside walls of 
your house and under the roofing, in place 
of the wood lumber known as sheathing. 
Test after test by unquestioned authorities 
has proved that a wall sheathed with Celo- 
tex is many times stronger and more rigid 
than oneasordinarily sheathed with lumber. 


This use of Celotex gives you heat-insu- 
lation without extra cost. 


You use Celotex in place of lath, as a 
plaster base. Plaster bonds with Celotex 
and produces a wall several times as strong 
as one made with lath and plaster. Anda 
wall that is less likely to crack. 

This use of Celotex also gives you heat- 
insulation practically without extra cost. 

Thus Celotex gives you a home that is 
not only stronger but a home far more com- 
fortable and healthful—yet costing little, 
if anything, more than the ordinary kind. 





This occupied house is insulated. Heat does not 
escape through this roof, and the snow remains 
much as though the house were unoccupied 
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YOU can have a home 
like this 


It is easy for you to have a warmer, better 
home than any old-type, heat-leaking home 
in your neighborhood. Simply specify 
Celotex Insulating Lumber for sheathing, 
plaster base, interior finish, roof insulation. 


Your home, so built, will have no “cold 
rooms,” or “cold sides” when the wind 
blows from certain quarters. It will be free 
from draughts. You will find it easy to 
maintain an even, healthful temperature. 


The proper use of Celotex Insulating 
Lumber enables the user to reduce the size 
of his heating plant and the number of 
radiators, and cuts fuel bills approximately 
one-third. 


If you live in a warm climate, Celotex 
will give your home a new degree of hot- 
weather comfort. During the whole sum- 
mer your home will be cooler. There will 
be no stifling upstairs rooms at night. A 
restful, nerve-relaxing quiet will pervade 
it. In it you and your family will live bet- 
ter, happier lives. 


If you are going to build your own home, 
use Celotex. If you are going to buy a com- 
= home, make sure that Celotex has 

n used in its construction. If you are 
having a house built for you, insist upon 
Celotex being used. Celotex is everywhere 
available. There is no reason why you can- 
not have its advantages. 


New standards of construction are being 
established by Celotex. Buyers of the 
future will be guided by them. Safeguard 
the future resale value of your home, as 
well as its present comfort— with Celotex. 


Your architect, contractor ‘or lumber 
dealer will be glad to talk these matters 
over with you. Write us for additional 
information on the value of insulation and 
how you can use Celotex Insulating Lum- 
ber to secure it without extra cost. Fill 
out and mail the coupon—now. 
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At 3/5 of this pressure 
frame sheathed with wood 
was racked more than I1 
times as much as Celotex 








At a pressure equivalent to torna- 
do-wind pressure, frame sheathed 
with Celotex Insulating Lumber 
was only slightly out of plumb 
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Facts about 
CELOTEX 


Celotex comes in stock sizes: Thickness, 
approximately 7/16 of an inch; width, 4 
feet; lengths, 8 to 12 feet. 

The weight of Celotex is about 60 
pounds to the hundred square feet, making 
it easy to handle and economical to apply. 

Celotex is sawed like ordinary lumber 
and is nailed directly to all framing. 

The great durability of Celotex permits 
it to be piled outside and handled as wood 
lumber is handled. 


The residence of T. W. Griffiths, Dallas, Texas. Anton 
F. Korn, Jr., Dallas, Architect. Twenty thousand feet of 
Celotex used as sheathing, plaster base and insulation 


Any type of exterior finish — siding, 
clapboards, stucco, brick veneer, etc.—is 
applied over Celotex in the same manner as 
over wood sheathing. Any roofing can be 
laid over it. It is used in all types of roofs 
to stop the passage of heat at the roof line. 

Standard prepared gypsum or wood 
fibre plaster is applied directly to the sur- 
face of Celotex. 

Celotex is waterproofed. It can be 
painted and used as an exterior finish. 


Other Celotex uses 


Celotex has many uses other than in dwell- 
ing houses. Mail the coupon for full in- 
formation on any of the following: 





e 


Interior wall finish—the interesting fabric 
surface texture of Celotex makes it 
admirably suitable for interior finish in 
many forms of beautiful wall treatment. It 
may be left in its picasing natural finish, or 
painted, stained or stenciled. 

Industrial and commercial buildings— 
especially for roof insulation and sound 
deadening and to eliminate condensation of 
moisture. 

Acousti-Celotex—used in auditoriums, 
theatres, churches, schools, offices, broad- 
casting studios, banks, etc., for acoustical 
correction. 

Small buildings—summer cottages, ga- 
rages, mountain cabins, etc. 


ze 


These pictures illustrate the results of a test made by the engi- 
neering laboratories of Robert 
mine the relative strength of Celotex and wood as sheathing. 
It was demonstrated that a wall sheathed with Celotex is sev- 
eral times as rigid as a wall as ordinarily sheathed with lumber LG 


W. Hunt & Company to deter- 


Special farm uses— stock barns, milk 
houses, potato and perishable product 
warehouses, vegetable and fruit storage 
rooms, incubators, chicken houses, etc. 


In homes already built—attic insulation, 
cool rooms, vegetable storage, interior 
wall treatment and all kinds of house 
alterations. 


Refrigerator cars—Celotex is in use as 
insulation by the leading railroads and car 
builders of the country in more than 13,000 
refrigerator cars. 


Shipping boxes—specially manufactured 
Celotex, strong, light in weight, water- 
proofed, pilfer proof, thousands in use. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, 645 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
MILLS: NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Branch Sales Offices: (See telephone book for addresses) 


Boston Denver Kansas City Miami New York Portland, Ore. Seattle 
Cleveland Detroit London (Eng.) Milwaukee Philadelphia Salt Lake City St. Louis 
Dallas Indianapolis Los Angeles Minneapolis Pittsburgh San Francisco St. Paul 
New Orleans 
CG dian R. ives: 


YOUR HOME 
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APlanBook of 25 Homes 


| 
“Your Home’’, a book of 25 ideal | 
small homes will be invaluable to you 
if you are building. Based on plans | 
prepared by the Northwestern Division | 
of the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau, an organization controlled by | 
| 
| 


| INSULATING 
*‘THERE IS A USE FOR CELOTEX IN EVERY BUILDING”’ 
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Alexander Murray & Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada 
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MAIL THIS FOR PLAN BOOK 
THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Dept. 85 
645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


| 
| 
Enclosed is 50 cents in stamps for which please send me | 
the Plan Book, ““Your Home’”’. | 


MAIL THIS FOR FREE BOOK 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Dept. 85 
645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me without charge the free booklet, ““The 


Hidden Comfort of Costly Homes”’. 


FREE Building Book 


I 

| The new Building Book, “The Hidden 

| Comfort of Costly Homes’’, gives you 

| detailed and authoritative in; ation 
on the use of insulation in modern home 

| construction—new homes, completed 
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Build for 
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Sargent Hardware 
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BUILD so that in the years to come you 
will be proud still to say: “This is my 
home.” Plenty of closets, there must be. 
And perhaps a cordial entrance hall and 
a graceful winding stairway. 

But don’t neglect hardware. Plan now, 
when making your appropriation, for the 
hardware that is built for tomorrow. 
Solid knobs, handles and other pieces of 
wear-resisting brass or bronze. Cylinder 
locks that work smoothly and give definite 
security at every entrance door. Easy 
spring locks, quiet and sure acting, for 
inner doors. Effective fasteners at all the 
windows. Sargent Hardware will be a 
source of satisfaction through the years. 

Choose Sargent Hardware with your 
architect. “The Colonial Book” aids selec- 
tion. It is free. Write for it today. 
SARGENT & COMPANY 

Hardware Manufacturers 
29 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 








SARGENT 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 








BEAUTIFUL 


be used in Italian seventeenth- 
century rooms or Tudor rooms, or 
in early-French rooms. Silk flocks 
in eighteenth-century designs will 
form the background of Adam rooms 
or Louis XV and Louis XVI period 
rooms in an harmonious fashion. 

Wall-paper Screens. Delightful 
screens can be made by mounting 
wall papers on canvas or composi- 
tion-board panels, and _ finishing 
them with paper borders or bindings 
of colored tape. It is best, if pos- 
sible, to have them done in the 
fashion called ‘puncture proof.’ 
They may be varnished if desired, 
to give the effect of lacquer. 

Any allover paper that is good 
in color and design may be used for 


a screen. Fragments of scenic 
papers—two or three or four 
colorful strips — are enviable pos- 
sessions to have for this purpose. 
And small medallions or panels may 
be mounted on screens, with har- 
moniously painted backgrounds, 
with excellent effect. 

The backs of such screens should 
be covered with papers in small 
allover designs, or may be painted 
in a solid color. 

Old Wall-paper Fireboards and 
Pictures. These are being resur- 
rected to-day to hang as over- 
mantels or to use as wall-decorations 
in country houses where simple and 
unsophisticated things of this sort 
find their proper place. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF A FIELD 
(Continued from page 524) 


planted with dianthus of various 
kinds, violas, veronicas, rockcress or 
arabis, cerastium, catmint, and other 
creeping plants. Above this stone 
retaining-wall the slope is planted 
thickly with flowering shrubs run- 
ning in among the taller planting of 
trees which are evergreen in gen- 
eral effect, but are lightened by the 
foliage of flowering dogwoods, shad- 
bush, and other deciduous trees. 

The southeast side of the garden 
is separated from the open meadow 
only by a low broad evergreen 
hedge. Two large flowering crab- 
apples set off the entrance on this 
side. Tall arborvitaes, together 
with the softer growing hemlock 
standing back of the two stone 
columns at the west end of the 
garden, mark the exit for the 
straight walk, which runs a short 
distance through a thick planting 
of lilacs and viburnums to the main 
entrance to the greenhouse group. 

The garden has three long flower 
beds on either side of the central 
straight walk and a narrow strip 
for border outside of these. On 
each side, the middle of the three 
beds is planted to roses; but the 
weak effect of roses particularly as 
regards their foliage, is kept from 
giving the garden a poor appearance 
by reason of the position of the rose 
beds between two larger beds that 
are filled with strong growing 
perennials which by autumn are 
shoulder high. There is no flower 
more beautiful than the rose; 
but it requires most skillful and 
constant care, and in our climate 
it seems well-nigh impossible to 
maintain through the growing 
seasons a good garden effect with 
beds of roses alone. 

The walks in the garden are of 
slate, mottled and varying in coi- 


or with a considerable amount of 
green. They are laid with wide 
earth joints in some of which small 
creeping plants grow and flower. 
Down the central straight walk 
the slate is cut to rectangular 
shapes of varying sizes, but for the 
secondary walks it is laid in ir- 
regular or random pieces. 

In the middle of the northwest 
side of the garden was placed a 
shelter or garden house, with thick 
thatched roof and stocky uprights 
resting on the heavy stone wall. 
This little structure serves for 
shelter from a hot sun or sudden 
shower, and gives a comfortable 
place in the garden where one can 
sit down near the flowers with the 
sound of trickling water close at 
hand; for out of the retaining wall 
runs a small stream which drops 
from the end of a troughed stone 
into a small pool at the base of the 
wall, half hidden by fern leaves. 
This shelter is at the northwest 
end of the cross axis of the garden, 
which is much _ less distinctly 
marked than the long axis and leads 
right out into the meadow or in- 
formal lawn to the southeast of 
the garden. 

On three sides the garden is 
strongly enclosed so that when 
the plantations have grown higher 
the only view out will be down the 
straight walk to the entrance to the 
greenhouse group; and on the 
southeast side, although one easily 
looks over the dwarf arborvitae 
hedge to the sunny lawn, there is a 
sense of enclosure, because the 
hedge is broad and dark green and 
four large flowering crabapples on 
this side of the garden shut it off 
further from the adjoining lawn. 

There is much evergreen in the 
enclosing planting on the east 
































Fadeless drapery fabrics . . . as practical 
as they are decorative and beautiful 


F YOU respond to rich and lovely 
colors—if you appreciate beauty 
of pattern and weave, you will find 
no more interesting textiles in 
Europe or America today than 
Orinoka drapery fabrics. But this 
beauty becomes doubly important 
when you find that it is practical 
as well. 

Orinoka guaranteed materials can 
hang in the brilliant sunshine in- 
definitely— without affecting their 
colors in the least. And washing but 
renews their freshness. No matter 
how unusual or delicate the colors 
may seem—you can rest assured they 


will not fade. These fabrics are 
hand-dyed in the yarn by an exclu- 
sive Orinoka process which makes 
them absolutely color-fast. 

To be sure you get the genuine 
Orinoka, look for the guarantee tag 
which identifies them. If a material 
fades, the merchant from whom you 
bought it is authorized to. replace 
the goods or refund your money. 
The better stores and decorating 
establishments carry Orinoka guar- 
anteed drapery fabrics, gauzes and 
upholstery materials. There are pat- 
terns, colors and weaves suitable for 
every type of decoration. 











The new Rayfield, striped or in plain colors, 50 
inches wide, for casement curtains or over-drapes. 


May we send you a copy of “Color Har- 
mony in Window Draperies”? A promi- 
nent New York decorator prepared this 
handsome booklet, which ecm! 
is full of valuable sugges- | eee 

tions for draping windows 

and doors, and for bed cov- 

erings. Send us your ad- 

dress and 20 cents. The 

Orinoka Mills, 509 Clar- 

endon Bldg., New York. 


DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 
COLORS GUARANTEED SUN & TUBFAST 
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Roof in blended green 


Cabot’s Creosote Stained Shingles; roof blended moss green, walls dark bungalow 
brown, ‘trimmings Cabot’s Double- White. —Rutan & Russell, Architects, Pittsburgh 


Cabot’s Stained Shingles 


Standard Red Cedar Shingles Ready-Stained with Cabot’s 


Genuine-Creosote) Shingle Stains 


The Standard Red Cedar Shingles: All Cabot’s Shingles are se- 
lected stock, Pacific Coast. Red Cedar, made under the standard 
specifications of the Shingle Associations. Guaranteed sound lumber, 
straight grain, uniform heavy butts, heat-insulating, non-warping and 
full count. The most picturesque and valuable exterior finish in the 
world, and the most economical. 

The Standard Creosote Stains: Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 
have been the standard for forty years. Rich, velvety colors that wear 
as well as the best paint, compounded with real Creosote, that thor- 
oughly preserves the shingles. * 

This combination of Standard Shingles ready-stained with Cabot’s 


Standard Stains can now be promptly shipped from staining stations 
at central shipping points. Your lumber dealer can get them for you 


Send for Stained Sample Shingles and full information— FREE 


24" Cedar Shingles stained gray 
Split Cypress Shingles stained gray 


} ; Samuel Cabot, Inc., Manfg. Chemists 
Cabot’s Old Virginia White 139 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


mae! natieis ° 342 Madison Ave., New York 
The original brilliant white stain. As 5000 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 


bright as new whitewash and as lasting ies Aes <a oe 


as paint. - : 
Cabot’s Double- White Please send nearer and catalog 
Whiter than white lead paint. Two 
coats cover equal to three of lead and 
oil. A true fat white for all kinds of 
work, exterior and interior. 





18" Cedar Shingles stained brown Trimmings finished with Cabot’s Double- White 





Split Cypress Shingles stained gray 











slope where the afternoon sun lights 
it up; but mixed in with the ever- 
green is the shiny summer foliage 
of deciduous trees and shrubs. A 
planting of evergreens alone, par- 
ticularly when they tower high as 
in this case, gives a very sombre 
effect. It makes a superb back- 
ground for beautiful architectural 
details, especially when carried 
out in masonry; it is also very 
effective when reflected in large 
pools of water open to a sunny sky, 
asin Italy. But we seldom have in 
New England gardens of elaborate 
architectural detail or large pools, 
and so it is best to avoid the solid 
evergreen plantings. 

The flatness of the garden is 
relieved along the straight central 
walk by standard wisterias and tall 
golden chains or laburnums al- 
ternating in pairs, and also by a 
pair of large flowering cherry 
trees widely spaced at either end 
of the garden. The shadows which 
these small trees cast across the 
garden, particularly down the long 
walk, add much charm on a sunny 
day. They further serve to prevent 
any panoramic views over the 
garden. A panoramic view from a 
mountain top is full of absorbing 
interest, because of the multiplicity 
of the details displayed, and be- 
cause of the feeling of awe which it 
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arouses; but to take a garden all 
in with one glance, is to lose one’s 
interest in it, except for the at- 
traction of the individual flowers. 

Flowers in abundance are in this 
garden, for it was designed for one 
who loves them. The, blooming 
period starts with the wealth of 
spring bulbs and ground-covers 
and extends through the season, 
slighting to some extent the mid- 
summer when the family is usually 
away, and coming again in the fall 
display of the taller flowers, which 
keep blooming until frost rings 
down the curtain for the year. 

In respect to design, this land- 
scape development is quite simple; 
but some distinct effects are ob- 
tained. The plunging narrow view 
down the straight walk passes 
between the dark forms of the tall 
cedars and red pines, then bursts 
into the sunlight and brilliancy of 
the garden full of flowers. Here is 
effective contrast, the contrast of 
the deeply-shaded walk and the 
brilliant sunlit garden, of the slope 
with steps and the broad level be- 
low it, of sombre evergreen and 
gay flowers, of seclusion and open- 
ness. 

There is strict formality in the 
straight walk hedged in with ever- 
greens, but informality in the 
scattered fruit trees blooming just 


Harold Hill Blossom, Guy H. Lee, Associated Landscape Architects 
THE WHOLE LENGTH OF THE STRAIGHT WALK 
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Three buried Redwoods— 
and that house of yours 


«Annual rings of trees wing over 
this Redwood showit has lain on moist 
ground over twocenturies. Itis sound, 
free from decay or even worm holes. 




































































Trees have grown over this 
buried Redwood for 350 years. 
But the cut into the old Red- 
wood shows clear, sound w 

fit to be sawn into highest grade 
lumber. 


Over this 600 year old Redwood, trees 
close to 200 years old have grown. Yet 
the cut shows the buried Redwood 
sound and free from decay. 


HESE fallen Redwoods, with big trees 200 

to 350 years old growing over them, are 
worth reading about before you buy lumber 
either for new building or for repairs. Lying on 
moist ground, they have been slowly covered over 
with moss and mold and forest debris. Yet when 
they were cut into the fibre was as bright and 
strong as the wood in live trees just cut down. 


The same natural preservative which prevented 
decay and kept worms out of these old trees 
that were lying on the ground when the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed at Plymouth, makes Redwood 
lumber exceptionally rot-resistant. 


Siding, clapboards and shingles, cornices, porch columns, 
balusters, railings and finish, mudsills, foundation tim- 
bers, pergolas, rustic work, summer houses, greenhouses 
and garden furniture, window and door frames — any 
lumber or millwork that is exposed to moisture or weather 
—will last a lot longer in first class condition and cost 
less for repairs if you insist on having genuine TPL Co. 
California Redwood. 


Grade for grade it costs little more than woods that cannot 
compare with it for rot-resistance. Your lumberman can 
supply Redwood promptly. 

Before you build write for our “Redwood Homes Book- 
let” and free sample of Redwood siding. 


* o 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
3080 McCormick Bldg. 924 Pershing Square Bidg. Robert Dollar Building 


332 So. Michigan Ave. 100 East 42nd St. 311 California Street 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
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Lace Curtains and Draperies 


jor Summer Interiors 


OOMS relax to cheerful informality 

with crisp curtains, coolly colorful 
draperies and slipcovers for Spring and 
Summer. 


Some of the Chintzes and Cretonnes 
flaunt gay bird and flower patterns; others 
show attractive colors blended in more 
conventional designs—charming uses of 
stripes, for instance. 


Some one of them, in colorfulness and 
the artful treatment of motifs, may give 
just the inspiration you are seeking for a 
particular interior scheme. There are fine 
lace curtains too — charming requisites 
for summer rooms. 

Inspect the McGibbon display of choice 
fabrics and dainty window curtains. You 
will find McGibbon prices decidedly mod- 


CLatc. 


All mail orders will be promptly filled. 
Send for booklet No. 72 


MM)! Gibbon 6 GC? 


3 West 37th Street--New York 


Household 


Linen 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE 


Interior 
Decorations 


Lace 
Curtains 
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back of the arborvitae hedge along 
the upper part of the walk and also 
in the irregular open bays alongside 
the lower part. There is formality 
in the garden paths, with the sun- 
dial in the centre, but informality 
in the grouping of the perennials 
in the flower beds. There is mys- 
tery to some extent, yet a plan 
easily comprehended; breadth and 
interest yet simplicity; brilliancy 
yet suitableness. 

Under city or suburban condi- 


land, its development into an 
arrangement that shall have cop. 
venience, interest, and also beauty, 
becomes a problem of considerable 
difficulty. Unlike beautiful spots 
that are chosen for residence out of 
a great stretch of country, these 
suburban sites are too apt to have 
little of natural advantage and to 
be wholly lacking in inspiration, 
Then art and experience must 
come into play to create within the 
limitations some design that in 


tions where each householder has a__ itself shall have interest and 
limited and often restricted piece of _ beauty. 
22-9 


More SHADOWS OF THE PasT 
(Continued from page 525) 


Her quest began at Innsbruck, 
inauspiciously enough, for there she 
found only closed doors. But at 
Salzburg luck leaped eagerly to 
meet her, for in this ancient city, 
in the late afternoon, after they 
were comfortably settled at a hotel, 
and had taken their necessary re- 
viving tea, they strolled about for a 
while, and almost at once ran upon 
an antiquity shop. ‘Here’s where 
we stop,’ announced my determined 
friend, but though she searched 
eagerly (and discovered some charm- 
ing bibelots, by the way), not the 
shadow of a shade was to be found. 
But did that discourage her? 
Quite the contrary! Silhouettes 
they might not have been able to 
buy, but soap they must have (I 
suppose it’s only in American hotels 
that this commodity comes to you 
as naturally as the breath you draw) 
and, at the druggist’s where they 
bought it, in spite of a very bored 
husband — why do men hate to 
inquire directions? — she asked for 
and received the address of an 

















A DATED, CUT-PAPER SIL- 
HOUETTE MOUNTED ON AN 
ENGRAVED BACKGROUND 


excellent dealer who, according to 
the druggist, had ‘silhouettes and 
everything.’ On their way there, 
near the public square, Mrs. S. 
spied another antiquity shop; down 
a little flight of stone stairs, it was, 
in a sort of basement, which, since 
to me Salzburg is just a dot on the 
map, I picture as rather like the 
old step-down places in Philadel- 
phia. Here, for fifty cents, they 
found ‘Onkel Louis Marhaus,’ a 
very good painted silhouette, framed 
in old ivory, and dated 1826. And 
there was another silhouette, too, 
done in black wax, one of the rarest 
types that exists, but it was so 
badly damaged that purchase was 
out of the question. However, the 
real treasure of the little shop was 
an é€glomisé profile, an adorable 
eighteenth-century girl, this time 
not black against gold, but, in- 
finitely more precious, black against 
silver. If my friend had not been 
both polite and persistent | doubt 
very much if this bit of fragile 
loveliness would have been mine. 
You see, it had belonged to the 
dealer’s private collection, and he 
had hoped never to sell it, but | 
truly think he felt her sympathetic 
interest. He brought it out from 
an inner room, and, as he put it in 
her hand, he said, ‘I had meant to 
keep this one always.’ Mrs. S. 
promptly gave it back to him, tell- 
ing him that she would n’t think 
of depriving him of it, but he re 
plied, almost with tears in his eyes, 
‘Madame, | beg you to buy it; we 
need the money so desperately!’ 
1 suppose the price amounted to 
some vast sum in kronen, but in our 
currency it was only a dollar and a 
half! Oh, I do wish some collecting 
telepathy would reach across the 
dividing seas and tell him that | 
love the silver lady just as much 
as ever he could; that I keep her — 
literally —in cotton wool, and show 
her but to the discriminating; that 
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A good 


or (Good Furniture 


URNITURE of character is 
the secret of tasteful appear- 
ance and liveableness in our 
homes—correctly proportioned, 
of good wood, good design and 
construction, carefully chosen to 
suit the room and its furnishings. 
It is not a question of cost, as 
reasonably priced articles, if 
properly designed and made, are 
objects of real beauty and lasting 
value. They are an investment 
in good taste. 

From earliest times to the pres- 
ent, furniture making has been 
an art, practiced by master crafts- 
men who took the best motifs 
from periods which had preceded 
them, created new types of their 
own, and transformed objects of 
utility under the inspiration of 
their genius. 

We today profit by their lead- 
ership, and in modern furniture 
we find the ideals of the past 
adapted to our own requirements, 
and expressed in the many fine 
cabinet woods which Nature 
has so generously provided. 





WOOD is Nature's gift to man 
—a material we like to touch, 
and live with; and we draw 
liberally upon the wealth of 
Nature to enrich our homes. 


American Gumwood, the prod- 
uct of our Southern woodlands, 
contributes its distinctive tex- 
ture and coloration; it enjoys a 
proud place in the family of ac- 
cepted cabinet hardwoods. 
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wood 





All Gumwood construction, ex- 
cept ornamental panels 


The carved posts and stretchers 

of this exquisite table are Gum- 

wood, finished to harmonize 
with the surface wood used 


American Gumwood is one of 
the woods of highest value in 
the making of good furniture. 


A Most Useful Wood 


Leading manufacturers have 
adopted Gumwood in the con- 
struction of their finest suites, 
utilizing the most diversified 
woods. In fact, no better fur- 
niture as regards appearance and 
durability can be made than that 
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1925 


in which Gumwood has been 
generously and suitably used. 
Its working qualities make it 
highly suitable for use with other 
woods —for all solid parts, such 





as legs, posts, and member sup- 
ports of all kinds, as well as for 
designs calling for all Gumwood. 


There is a warmth in the native 


hue of Gumwood which suffuses 
itself through any finish applied; 
the result is elusive, delicate, and 
very beautiful. And there is also 
perfect harmony in effect, for 
Gumwood takes a finish in con- 
formity with other cabinet 
woods, with which it is used. 
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Retail furniture stores the country over offer for sale good furniture in which 
American Gumwood is used. They so advertise it, and endorse it to the public 





Gumwood legs and cross pieces 
support a richly inlaid top 
of selected hardwoods 
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Gumwood for solid parts per- 

mits extra value in design, 

finish, and treatment of other 
woods used for surfaces 


In the building ofa home, different 
woods are used for joists, siding, 
floors, paneling, and other dec- 
Orative or structural elements, 
each selected for the work to 
which it is best fitted. Architect 
and builder are relied upon to know 
the material that will best serve. 


Trust the Maker 


So, too, in the making of good 
furniture, manufacturing crafts- 
men know woods, and which to 
use for definite purposes and 
effects. They appreciate the prop- 
erties of all woods, and the wide- 
ly accepted use of Gumwood by 
masters of their art is its best 
endorsement. 





Mail Coupon for Booklet 


This booklet covers in more de- 
tail the accepted use of Gumwood 
in furniture. It contains also full 
page color plates suggesting the 
decorative possibilities of this won- 
derful wood for paneling and inte- 
rior woodwork. Free on request. 


| GUMWOOD SERVICE BUREAU of 
| the HARDWOOD MERS. INSTITUTE 


Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


| Please send me your bookler— 
I *“‘BeautiruL AMERICAN GuMWooD”’ 


| 
| Name 


| 
| Address 
| 
| 
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fortunate shower drove my bene 
factress to a sheltering antiquity 
shop, where, for fifteen cents, she 
picked up two quaint cut and 
pasted heads, profiles of early 
nineteenth-century sisters, I fancy, 
that will do excellently for portfolio 
pieces. That’s all for Salzburg. 
In Vienna she did not even look, 
for L had thoroughly searched 
that territory, but at Budapest she 
unearthed more treasures. By this 
time even my inexhaustible five dol- 
lars were at an end, so she bought 
only one, an interesting cut sil- 
houette — signed with an unde- 
cipherable name — and purporting 
to be Haydn. Such an attribution, 
however, is out of the question; 
Haydn was born in 1732 and died, 
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Pap 
One of various methods of valley construction 
Walter McQuade, Architect 





A PEASANT FROM 
PRAGUE 


her slender, girlish profile, set in a 
graceful wreath, is my constant joy! 

At the shop recommended by the 
druggist, my friend, for another 
dollar and a half, found two more 
églomisé silhouettes, rare in the 
type of decoration, though rather 
less finely painted than some of my 
others. They are oblong, framed 
in maple with ebony corners; the 
tortoise 


an old man, in 1809, and this face 
is not only young, but the costume 
would date it in the early 1840's, 
Still, I must admit that it looks 
rather like another musician; it 
really bears a great resemblance to 
Schubert. The other profile —] 
hurried off the essential three dol- 
lars just as soon as | heard of it — 
was an é€glomisé silhouette of 
Napoleon, a small gilt circle hardly 
an inch and a quarter in diameter, 
showing the Little Corporal dressed 
in all his military glory, and wearing 


PE ent 


background _ represents 
shell, and the silhouettes themselves 
are set against a round of gilt 
which is surmounted by an urn 
and enclosed in a festoon of leaves. 
On the gold base that supports 
the circle are the initials of the sub- 
jects and the date, 1822, indicating 
that they are either betrothal or 
marriage silhouettes. The woman’s 
head was a little dimmed when they 
came to me, but the man’s was 
quite perfect; a fine, handsome and 
spirited profile it was. Now here 
begins my tragedy and your warn- 
ing. You remember, don’t you, 
how bitterly | hate my awkward, 
straddling radiators? Well, now 
I loathe them more than ever. They 
are the antiquated kind from which 
you must remove the valves to get 
up even moderate warmth for 
thirty-below weather, and_ this 
deplorable process fills the room 
with steam, steam which devastates 
the beauty of églomisé silhouettes 
by working subtly through the 
cracks, and effacing the backing of 
black paint. Not only are these 
badly dulled, but my Empire 
lady, beautiful in golden comb and 
beads — I bought her in Paris two 
summers ago—has had half her 
profile dimmed. Indeed, steam 
heat is ruinous to all old loveliness, 
and I advise you to keep your 
painted glass silhouettes either in 
an air-tight vitrine, or in carefully A RARE EXAMPLE 
closed desk-drawers. PAINTED IN WHITE 

But | must hurry on, for | still AND BACKED WITH 
have leagues to cover. A sudden, BLACK 


the little cocked hat that Meissonier 
delighted to portray. The gold 
touches on the black bust are 
delightfully done, and so is the | 
thoroughly Empire band that en- | 
closes it. I am sure that it must be 
French; wandered, somehow, from 
its native land, though, of course, 
it may have been done at the order 
of one of the luckless little Duke of 
Reichstadt’s sympathizers. 

Warsaw yielded nothing except 
the chance to see a collection of 
twenty black and gold silhouettes 
valued at eight hundred dollars, 
a fiendish price, but then, all War- 
saW was so very expensive that the 
S.’s actually flew from its extrava- 
gance, taking an aeroplane as offer- 
ing a readier escape than a train. 
But, do you know, I should have 
liked to possess a silhouette from 
the romantic Thaddeus’s city. 
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The Roof. which is one of the most prominent features 
of a house, must be designed artistically and harmo- 
niously to obtain the best architectural effect. 
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Every Tudor Stone roof is individually designed and 
specially quarried for the house upon which it is to be 
laid. The finished effect 1s predetermined, age and 
time merely improving and mellowing the colorings 
of the slate. and hence the appearance of the roof. 
Every Tudor Stone roof is, moreover, weatherproof, 


fireproof and everlasting. 
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Our Architects’ Service Department, under the 
direction of Mr. Walter McQuade, a practicing 
architect, will gladly cooperate with you and your 
architect in planning a Tudor Stone Roof. We 
shall be pleased to send you upon request a copy 
of our illustrated booklet which fully 
describes our service 


NEW YORK 
Sales Office and Architects’ Service Department: 101 Park Ave. 


Quarries and Main Office: West Pawlet, Vermont 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICACO 
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Time Cannot Mar Herringbone Walls 
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Thisisafallsize 
reproduction of 


c \ean7? Herring bone 
p MC6 Double Mesh 
Lath. Note the 
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proofing Co. 


e,> Member National Council 


for Better Plastering 


Their Original Beauty is Permanent 


HAT vandal Time—so abusive _ handled sheets of steel or Armco Ingot 

of ordinary interiors—deals kindly Iron. The plaster curls through and 
with ceilings and walls plastered over around the lath, giving an unyielding 
Herringbone Metal Lath. The original _ grip for every square inch of surface— 
smooth symmetry remains unmarred _a permanent, rigid reinforcement. 
throughout the years. The plaster 
becomes crack-proof—mar-proof—fire- 
resisting. 


Your architect or builder will tell you 
that Herringbone walls cost little more 
than plaster on wood lath, and that 
No one disputes the obvious superi' __ they are actually cheaper in the end. 
ority of metal lath. The skillfully de- 
signed fine cross web mesh of Herring- 
bone gives a better, closer binding for 
the plaster than you can secure with 
any other kind or type of lath. 












If you contemplate building if you 
are anxious to cut the yearly upkeep 
cost of your new home-—-write for our 
booklet, “Building for Permanence 
and Beauty.” You wiil find it ex- 
Herringbone comes in large, stiff, easily | ceedingly interesting and instructive. 


THe GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Branches and Sales Agents in Principal Cities 


errincbone 
Rigid Metal Lath 





























“* Dressing Up A Little Old Friend” 
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Pamnicwe in beautiful tints, dec- 
orated with dainty, brightly col- 
ored designs, is the smart thing 


Refinish your furniture in this new way 


levels itself out to an even, ridge- 
less surface and dries overnight. 
Ten beautiful tints and white. 


KYANIZE 


' bed room, dining “0 again KYANIZE Decal Transfers, bright orna- . aes mens 
ast room, hursery, hallway an mental designs, are easily applied and comthie, “acid 
other parts of the home. resemble hand painting. Easy to use— rs 

simply immerse in water and apply. psy 


Thousands havediscovered a sim- tion. Clear and eight attractive colors, 














Ask for color chart. 
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ple way of refinishing their old 
furniture, themselves, in the new 
style at small cost. The secret is 
KYANIZE CELOID FINISH, a solid 
color enamel that produces as it 
dries, a satin-like finish that is 
just the “hand-rubbed” effect that 
pleases. Used right from the can, 
it flows smoothly from the brush, 


This Book Free 


What furniture to select for refinish- 
ing, what colors to use, proper selection 
of designs, how to apply them, how to 
produce harmonious suites from mis- 
mated pieces, and other questions, are 
all answered in our new, beautifully il- 
lustrated book, “The Charm of Painted 
Furniture.” Write for your copy today, 


Special $1.Trial Offer 


Should your dealer be unable to supply you with 
KYANIZE Celoid Finish, send us his name and 
ONE DOLLAR and we'll forward postpaid a full 
pint of this beautiful medium gloss enamel with 


a good brush to apply it. Mention tint desired. 
Sunset Pink, Havana Brown, Granite Gray, Gulf 
Blue, Mellow Cream, Niagara Green, Dixie Gray, 
India Buff, Pure White, Twilight Blue, Pale Ivory. 


BOSTON VARNISH CO., 473 Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass. 
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KYANIZE Motor Car en- 
amels. The most satisfactory 
motor car coatings onthemar- 
ket for refinishing the old car. 
Paint and varnish in one op- 
eration. Durable an 
weatherproof. Ten attrac: 
tive colors also Black a 

hite. Send for Free Book 

How to Paint your Auto- 
mobile.’’ Free. 


VARNISHES & ENAMELS (for Floors~Furniture-Woodwork 
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TEMPERAMENTAL 
HAIR STAMPS THIS 
GENTLEMEN AS AN 
UN MISTAKABLE 
MUSICIAN, POSSIBLY 
SCHUBERT 


From Prague came my peasant 
profile, the only one | have, the 
only one, indeed, I’ve ever seen. 
It’s an entrancing thing from the 
high-crowned cap to the prettily 
cut-out skirt. There is, even, a 
delicately inserted bit of bright 
silk that forms the collar and vest. 
This is an offering of friendship, 
and hence is beyond price. The 
other Prague silhouette, my first 
silhouette group, and a remarkably 
fine example, Mrs. S. bought for 
seven dollars; for herself, if | 
didn’t want it, but, naturally, 
I] did. Silhouettes are things | am 
never altruistic about. It is an 
engaging size; the figures measure 
seven inches in height, and the 
enclosing pedestals with their char- 
acteristic bust and bowl of flowers, 
are nearly as tall. It is a very 
Austrian group, quite resembling 
the eighteenth-century Karlsbad 
pair in my Hepplewhite bedroom, 
the faces being formed of cut paper 
in the same manner, the costumes 
similarly fashioned from applied 
silks and brocades. The gentle- 
man’s coat of deep blue and crim- 
son, admirably trimmed with gold, 
is quite magnificent, and | am just 
as much captivated by the lady’s 
voluminous petticoat of black net 
adorned with bands of gilt galloon; 
the group really deserves careful 
examination, for, with just a cursory 





cin pee 
THIS CHILDISH PROFILE I 
PLACE HIGHEST IN MY SIL- 
HOUETTE ESTEEM 





MAY 


glance, so many of the details are 
lost. Evidently coffee is being 
served on the little curved-legged 
table, a Louis Quinze piece, though 
the costumes certainly belong to the 
next reign. 

Yes, I am lucky in my silhou- 
ettes, and most fortunate in my 
friends, for three more rare and 
lovely examples have recently come 
to me. First the gentle old English 
lady sitting so tranquilly in her 
wing-chair; she was picked up by 
one of my friends at the Cumber- 
land Rag Market, that happy hunt- 
ing-ground of collectors which is held 
at the outskirts of London every 
Friday. Desmond Coke speaks 
rather contemptuously of this fair 
as being rather too abundantly 
planted by West End _ brokers. 
Well, all I can say is that if I 
can find such silhouettes as this, 
I hope they’ll sow a large crop 
before I go again to England! 
So finely is mine painted that you 





BLACK AND GOLD GLASS 
PAINTING FROM DRESDEN 


can see the checks in her gray little 
shoulder-shawl, the sheer lace of 
her cap, the deep crimson of her 
chair and cushion, and that her 
sewing-stand is made of pearwood. 
Oh, she has many excellencies: 
there is a touch of gold in her 
brooch, in her watch-chain and 
bracelets, and her left hand holds 
one of those minikin carved ivory 
fans our grandmothers so delighted 
in. 

The other two were brought to 
me from Dresden by that enter- 
taining lady who spends her winters 
writing about Warren and Helen, 
and her summers searching through 
Europe for more samplers to add 
to her already supreme collection. 
The first — I have never seen any- 
thing quite like it —is painted in 
white on a small piece of glass 
rather thicker than that used for 
most silhouettes. The costumes are 
of the 1840 period; they set off a 
curtseying lady and a_ gallant 
gentleman, and I believe the black 
background to have been applied 
after the figures were painted, the 
method always followed in this 


type. The second is less unusual, 


but, nevertheless, infinitely more 
charming. A black band outlines 
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Good Buildings Deserve 











_Good Hardware 
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“No! Corbin Hardware 
didn’t cost us a bit more” 


HICH only goes to prove that beauty and 
quality in hardware need not be expensive. 


The simplest cottage, the finest mansion, the great- 
est office building—all insist upon having doors, 
and windows or transoms, cupboards or closets. 
And how helpless these are without hardware 
that works. 

Think then not of what Good Hardware—Corbin 
—“takes”, but of what it “gives’—of doors that 
swing serenely through life because of depend- 
able hinges and responsible locks — of windows 
that cheerfully rise and close at any hour —of 
Corbin equipped homes, offices, schools, hotels 
and other buildings whose hardware is a joy to 
live with. 

If from your hardware you expect satisfaction,then 
Good Hardware is most economical. You can’t get 
hardware of that kind any cheaper than Corbin’s. 
If you are thinking about building you will 


profit by reading “‘Good Buildings Deserve 
Good Hardware.’? May we send you a copy? 
P & F CORBIN siIncE NEW BRITAIN 
° ° 1849. CONNECTICUT 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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One of many authentic Colonial papers imported by Lloyd. In natural colours on French grey 
ground with black diagonals, and natural colours on white chambray ground with blue diagonals 


The Beproom 


made lovelier with 


WALLPAPER from L/oyd 


OR awelcome touch of colourin the bed- 
room—there’s nothing like the right 
wall paper. 


Patterns such as Lloyd imports are especially 
rich in charm and beauty. Designed by the lead- 
ing artists abroad, they have a quality of originality 
and freshness that ordinary papers do not possess. 


It is easy to hang walls in good taste, with Lloyd’s 
papers to choose from! 


Go to your decorator or dealer and ask him to show you Lloyd’s 
papers. Good decorators everywhere carry an interesting assort- 
ment of Lloyd’s papers, or can promptly procure any patterns not 
in stock with them. If no Lloyd dealer is available, mail us the 
coupon below, or stop in at one of our display rooms if possible. 


wns loyd in: 


Importers of Good Wall Papers for over 4o Years 
NEW YORK: 
CHICAGO: 434 S. Wabash 





105 W. 4oth Street 
NEWARK, N. J.: 4 Walnut Street 


Avenue 
The following information mailed to our New York office will bring 
without cost or obligation to you an interesting packet of samples: 


Style of Colour Scheme 
Furniture Preferred 


Colour of 
Draperies 





Living Room 7 
Dining Room . | 
Bed Room 





Name 


Address City State 





BEAUTIFUL 


this little square of glass, and 
against the inner gold is the most 
delicate portrait of a lady on horse- 
back that you can well imagine. 
She is a real Titania for, from the 
graceful plume in her hat to the 
grass under her horse’s feet, the 
silhouette measures barely more 





than an inch and a half. Though 
much earlier than Dieffenbach’s 
work, you will notice that her 
figure greatly resembles his airy, 
graceful shadows, and my heart 
leaps up whenever I behold her, 
She, you perceive, is my selvage 
of pure gold! 


wD 


THE CLock IN THE House or To-pay 
(Continued from page 527) 


of wall clocks provided for the 
house of to-day reminds one of 
the story of the early days of 
the grandfather clock — or ‘floor’ 
clock as the interior decorator 
corrects us. It did not always 
have that tall, dignified, handsome 
case which stands so proudly in the 
hall or on the stairway landing. In 
Colonial days and even later it 
often happened that the clock- 
maker delivering dial and works, 
considered his obligations fulfilled, 
leaving the new owner to get his 
case as best he might. Not in- 
frequently this dial with pendent 
works was hung upon the wall and 
left there, exposed to dust and 


smoke until some itinerant cabinet- 
maker came along to make a case 
for it. Such caseless timepieces 
were colloquially known as ‘wag-on- 
the-walls.’ 

Whatever its shape or kind, the 
clock of to-day, accurate, attrac- 
tive, justifying its utilitarianism by 
its good looks, is an asset to the 
home. Not only is its frequent 
appearance a convenience to the 
family, but it is a boon to dinner 
guest and commuting caller who 
dislike to consult watches in their 
hostess’s presence but who, on the 
other hand, may be bound to slavish 
obedience to suburban schedules of 
trains. 


o> 9 


Books FoR THE Home 
(Continued from page 528) 


is popular with children, and they 
love, too, the flamboyant Leslie 
Brooke picture books and the more 
quaint and delicate one of Kate 
Greenaway. It is a question just 
how long children stay in the 
nursery, but before they reach the 
dignity of the downstairs library, 
they will want Treasure Island with 


| Wyeth pictures, Alice in Wonder- 


land, Little Women, Robin Hood, 
The Arabian Nights, illustrated by 
Maxfield Parrish; Hope Dunlap’s 
brilliantly colored version of The 
Little Lame Prince, and Stevenson’s 
Child’s Garden of Verses. 

They will want Robinson Crusoe, 
Swiss Family Robinson, and those 


two thoroughly American stories 
which are for readers of all ages, 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn. 

If, by chance, you are limited in 
your funds for furnishing a home, 
buy your books first! Cretonne 
will take the place of taffeta, denim 
has been known to substitute 
velours, simple furniture will do 
instead of elaborate and expensive 
pieces, but there is no substitute 
for a genuinely good book. Your 
taffeta will split, your velours will 
wear off on the edges, your fine 
furniture may be scarred or grow 
tiresome, but a book once read is 
never wholly lost. 
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Write for miniature photo- 
graphs and description of all 
the pieces of this BerkeyG@ Gay 
Suite— The “Mayfair”—and 
name of your nearest dealer. 





“The SADDEST HALF HOUR 


ERHAPS you are one of 
those rare and fortunate 
persons who are enchanted 
by the dawn of day. 


Perhaps, to you, the alarm clock is as 
musical as the notes of a lute at twilight. 


Perhaps, at cockcrow, you leap eagerly 
from your bed, fresh-eyed and merry as 
a child on Christmas morning. 


And then again, perhaps not. 


Possibly you are just an average sort 
of person after all, going to bed a little 
late sometimes — if a book or a movie 
or a conversation is extra pleasant— 
and then, of course, the first half hour 
is—well, the first half hour. 


Your temper proves a bit irritable. 
Life, for the moment, seems a rather 
drab and mechanical sort of business. 
Somber fancies wander thru your 
drowsy head. 


You'll be quite fit shortly, of course, 
after the shower and the coffee, but 
there is that mournful interval —that 
first half hour—three hundred and 


sixty-five of them per year—when all 
is not quite well with the world. 


And it’s then, oh gentle reader, that 
your soul is hungry for some trace of 
beauty in the room about you. It’s 
then that the searching eye of dawn 
reveals in double and depressing harsh- 
ness the furnishings of an unartistic 
bedroom. 


It’s then one understands why lavish 
beauty has characterized the sleeping 
quarters of sensitive and high bred folk 
through all the centuries. 


Yet to awake in a room that is fur- 
nished with taste and distinction, a 
clean room, dignified by graceful and 
attractive furniture—that, in this mat- 
ter of fact world, is surely next best and 
quite worth while. 


Berkey & Gay bedroom suites, such as 
the one illustrated above, must have 
been created with that first half hour 
of the day in mind. 


IT IS THE CUSTOMERS 
PROT N WHEN BUYING 
AND HIS PRIDE EVER AFTER 


THIS SHOP MARK. IS 
INSET IN EVERY BERKEY 
G@ GAY PRODUCTION 





of the Day 


You will sleep, perhaps, no more bliss- 
fully in a Berkey & Gay bed—sleep is 
a matter of conscience, mattresses and 
digestion—but you will usher your 
guests into a Berkey & Gay bedroom 
with greater pride, and at sleeptime 
and wake-time the beauty of Berkey 
& Gay surroundings will enchant and 
console you like strains of music. 


Berkey & Gay suites, infinitely varied 
in design, decoration, and selection of 
woods are on display in the stores of 
Berkey & Gay dealers throughout 
America. There is a Berkey & Gay 
suite for every need —almost for every 
purse—at prices ranging from $300 to 
$6,000. 

We have prepared miniature photo- 
graphs showing all of the pieces of the 
“Mayfair” suite illustrated above. 
Write to Berkey & Gay Furniture 
Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan for this 
photograph and the name of your 
nearest dealer. 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CoO. 


Associated Companies 


WALLACE FurniturE Co. » Granp Rapips UPHOLSTERING Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West goth Seree 


New York City 
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THE HOUSE 


ney Hinges | 


harmonize 
with other builders’ 
hardware including the 
nationally advertised 
pruducts of 
CORBIN 
RUSSELL & ERWIN 
SARGENT 
YALE 


grow on you 


A poor hinge is like a cinder in the eye. Small 
in dimensions. Great in irritation. Perhaps an 
occasional cinder cannot be avoided, but there is 
no need of jading your nerves with poor hard- 
ware. The name McKinney on hinges will 


safeguard you. 


When you build or repair, much comfort and 
economy depend upon your visit to the hard- 
ware merchant. Make the trip early. Avoid 
last-minute disappointments. Hardware is a 


lasting item. 


When you visit your builders’ hardware man 
you will find it customary to decide first upon 
your locks. This done—give careful attention 


to hinges. 


Of first importance is to see that your hinges 
are McKinney’s. And you will not fail to do 
this if you recall how hinges grow on you. 


You can obtain McKinney Hinge quality in sundry hard- 
ware articles,includingcomplete hardware for garage doors. 


A Gift for Those About to Build 


McKinney Forethought Plans consist of little cutouts 
of your furniture made in proportion to your plans. With 
them you can arrange and rearrange your furniture right 
on the blue prints until you are certain the wall space, 
fixtures, doors and base plugs are as you want them. 
To aid in your home building McKinney will gladly 
send a set of these plans. Just write. 


McKinney Manuracturinc Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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BEAUTIFUL 





FLOWER PAINTINGS AS DECORATIONS 
(Continued from page 533) 


followed) seemed to consider flow- 
ers worthy in themselves of fitting 
important wall-spaces as decora- 
tions. Just as the sea is never 
much more than background in the 
work of the classic masters: one 
must come down to the nineteenth 
century for real paintings of the 
ocean, as an entity worth a lifetime 
of study. 

Of course, the reverse is true of 
that marvelous art of China, of 
whose true greatness we self-cen- 
tred Occidentals have only just be- 
gun to get some glimmerings. The 
original Taoist faith, as illuminated 
and lived by Lao-tse, was perhaps 
the most perfect and beautiful re- 
ligion of pure nature the world of 
men has known; the contemplation 
of every line of grace, of each satis- 
fying form, of the myriad colors 
that arouse emotion as directly as 
does music — this, those worship- 
pers believed, finally brought a hu- 
man being into true rhythmic rela- 
tion with the great wave of life- 
force flowing through all created 
things; and it was doubtless due 
largely to this national absorption 
in every detail of nature as a fresh 
expression of divinity, that those 
landscapes and waterfalls and mi- 
raculous flowers and trees and birds 
and butterflies of ancient China 
show, through their minutely exact 
details, a large feeling and a fervent, 
pulsing emotion not to be paralleled 
in self-conscious modern art. 

And speaking merely technically, 
it is quite safe to say that no other 
race has solved in such a multitude 
of successful ways the problem of 
ornamenting any given space with 
combinations of lines and forms and 
colors which need none of the rich 
traditional symbolism pervading 
Chinese art, need no exact compre- 
hension even of what is superficially 
represented — to delight every 
sensitive eye by their sheer decora- 
tive ecstasy. The patterns are end- 
less, yet each seems inevitable. 

Even the embroideries of the bet- 
ter periods, even the laboriously 
built-up Ko’sen weavings, exhibit 
this same vitality and significance. 

Indeed, one may test the quality 
of a flower painting quite accurately 
by placing it near a fine Chinese 
embroidery or tapestry of not later 
workmanship than a century ago. 
Many exact Teutonic and even 
Dutch renderings instantly pro- 
claim themselves as merely husks. 
The ladylike water colors beloved 
of our own grandparents in the for- 
ties, still blooming fadedly in those 
Annuals and Books of Beauty, and 
Language of Flowers volumes — it 
seems almost brutal thus to placard 





the thinness of their sentimentality, 
As for the Yards of Roses manu- 
factured all too few years back in 
these parts for the art education of 
yearning young women: let them be 
interred silently. At least they died, 
like real flowers, to make richer soil 
for better growths. 

I think I first became certain that 
the flower paintings of Mrs. Law- 
rence Wright were all my original 
enthusiasm pronounced them, and 
more, when I happened to place 
one exuberantly full-colored design 
against a favorite Chien-lung em- 
broidered wall-hanging. Charming 
pink peonies blossomed there, upon 
a ground of azure silk that filled the 
room with the delight of summer 
sky. And suddenly one realized 
that, far from paling to insignifi- 
cance, the picture looked as if it 
might have been brushed in by the 
same old artist who let his feelings 
overflow a century before in that 
rapturous piece of needle-work. 
And a subsequent careful study of 
this decorative painter’s work only 
emphasized the extraordinary kin- 
ship between it and those masterly 
old interpretations of nature in her 
most lavish moods. 

This is singular enough, for Mrs. 
Wright, I believe, had never seen a 
single fine painting or embroidery 
of that sort when she began to paint 
ten years ago. In fact, her whole 
product is rather phenomenal, in a 
variety of ways. Living a distinctly 
secluded life as a girl, she had al- 
ways found a certain expression in 
music and in writing poetry; she 
had, when a child, carved a head out 
of a cake of soap, and felt the 
flushed excitement of creation — 
until reproved for spoiling the soap; 
her first sight of an antique Italian 
tapestry started her on an attic raid 
at home, cutting up treasured old 
family ball-dresses in the endeavor 
to compose something in color and 
design; a few embroideries followed, 
heavily encrusted, rich and glowing 
as royal Persian robes; and an oc- 


casional effort with a camera 
showed a highly original sense of 
composition. 


But it was not till she had 
reached middle age, amid most ex- 
acting family and household cares, 
that she discovered she could paint. 
A china plate, presented to one of 
her children for decorating, was the 
inciting medium: dashing a spray of 
flowers across this, she suddenly 
found that for which she had been 
waiting half a lifetime. 

That was in 1914. She has never 
had a lesson, has never studied with, 
or even consulted, other artists, 
never made any special research 
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Gules for every 
room in the house 


Plain and Pastel Flat Finish 


tints that can be hung as they come, or 
stenciled, frescoed, or Tiffany blended. 


Decorative Flat Finish 
conventional and foliage patterns, neu- 
tral toned designs of vague formations, 
stripes, mottled effects, and reproductions 
of tapestry, grass-cloth, leather and various 
fabrics, 


Brocade and Metallic Finishes 
in embossed effects for paneled treatments 
and trimmings. 

Enamel Finish 


plain colors, tile effects and decorative 
patterns, for kitchens, bathrooms, etc. 








Look for this 
trademark on the 
back of the goods 


ITA\ 


} : MODERN 
WALL COVERING 


Like a great hand raised up against wall cracks 


— some great, invisible, tireless, 
restraining hand constantly holding 
your plaster walls in place—a hand made 
up all of fingers, nearly three thousand 
of them crisscrossing in each square yard, 
gripping, tugging, pulling back when 
cracks begin, keeping many from even 
starting. That’s just how Sanrras Mod- 
ern Wall Covering helps to keep your 
walls firm. Incidentally, Sanrras is an 
additional insulator. It is a paying in- 
vestment, not an expense. 


SANITAS is amodern material,a distinctive 
decoration, made on cloth, with a ready- 
painted surface that doesnot let the weave 
show through. Saniras does not crack, 


tear, peel, blister, or fade. It can be hung 
on new walls as soon as the plaster is dry, 
on old walls when the cracks have been 
filled, and over modern plaster-boards. 


The special oil-color surface can be wiped 
clean and fresh with a damp cloth. And 
all that the damp cloth does wipe off is 
the dirt. The bright, durable colors are 
there to stay. You can have beautiful 
Sanitas styles for every room in the 
house, not just the bathroom and kitchen. 
It is the ideal wall covering to use where 
there are children in the home. What- 
ever style you use, it is the same as all the 
others in quality, construction and guar- 
antee—only the finish is different. 


Ask your decorator to show you these new Sanitas styles. 


Write to us for samples and descriptive booklet. 


THE SranpArRD TExTILE Propucts Co., 
320 Broadway, Dept. 30, New York 


When you visit Atlantic City, see the Sanitas Exhibit at 1410 Boardwalk, Central Pier. 





“Hartlord-Saxon y Rugs 


REGISTERED U.S, PATENT OFFICE 


Made exclusively by the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company at their mills in Thompsonville, Conn. 


One hundred years in the making 


Tt is a subtle magic in a fine rug. 
Nothing in your rooms receives so much 
hard and constant wear, yet nothing plays 
a more definite part. 

The rug is the heart of the room. Around 
its color scheme the decorations are built; 
its tone and texture pulsate with a warming 
welcome. The sinuous, gliding restlessness 
of a gracefully twining motif; the calm, sooth- 
ing repose of an almost plain ground; or a 
lovely Chinese effect with fixed symbolized 
color-groups on a sea of blue seemingly bot- 
tomless in its depth—what of the real spirit 
of the room is left, if such a rug be taken out? 

The development of rug-art is profound. 
In “Hartford-Saxony” rugs it has reached a 
height unsurpassed by any other floor cover- 


ing made in America. In these rugs there 
are nuances and overtones of artistic feeling 
like those from a master-built piano. 

This art has been, with us, one hundred 
years in the making, ripened by. long~ expe- 
rience, nurtured by a ceaseless quest for bet- 
terment, and accomplished by a Company 
almost as old as the Monroe Doctrine. 

“Hartford-Saxony” rugs are made in 
twenty-eight stock sizes, from 22% in. by 36 
in. to 11 ft. 3 in. by 24 ft., and special sizes 
can be made to order. Most reputable deal- 
ers carry them, but if you have any difficulty 
in procuring “Hartford-Saxony” rugs, our 
New York Office will gladly see that you are 
supplied. Also, the full line can be seen at 


any of our showrooms. 


Write for free illustrated booklet on Hartford-Saxony” rugs 


LOOK FOR THE FULL NAME “HARTFORD-SAXONY” 
WOVEN IN THE BACK OF THESE RUGS AS 
A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 


Bigelow-Hartiord Carpet Company 


ESTABLISHED 1825 
NEW YORK - 385 Madison Avenue CHICAGO - 14 E. Jackson Blvd. BOSTON - 99 Bedford Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 770 Mission Street 
DETROIT Book Building, Washington Blvd. 


1015 Chestnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
116 Marietta Street 


ATLANTA 


The “Hartford-Saxony” rug illustrated below is 
Pattern 1669—Color 8 
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Peter A. Juley 
A DOZEN VARIETIES COMBINED TO MAKE ONE 


CHARMING 


into the mechanics or technique or 
history of her own branch of paint- 
ing; and, while I am far indeed from 
believing that any amount of study 
or knowledge can hamper an artist 
who really has something to express, 
there is no denying that this com- 
plete independence of art methods 
and traditions has intensified the 
marked individuality of her work. 

During these ten years, painting 
at home — generally without even 
any studio — Mrs. Wright has com- 
pleted probably a couple of hundred 
flower decorations, a number of 
them paintings four or five feet 
long, such as would fit into over- 
mantels or tall upright panels. 

As might be expected, the work 
is extremely characteristic, forming 
a sort of personal record, through 
one changing blossom-season after 
another, of a highly gifted personal- 
ity, delighting in flower forms and 
hues, welcoming the gaudiest, ar- 
ranging a dozen varieties with sure 
instinct in a Chinese vase or a bas- 
ket, recording the whole in a com- 
position where everything blends 
into a charming decoration, or at 
times selecting one spray of white 
lilac, or one cabbage forsooth, and 
concentrating on this single ex- 
pression. 

As a rule the painting is rather 
flat, as in most successful wall pic- 
tures; the individual flowers are not 
at all portraits to the extent of those 
in Chinese art; yet the essential na- 
ture and character of each is always 
rendered with this strong personal 
point of view; and the superb range 
and vigor of color is most delightful 
to an eye which finds most Western 
art timorous in this respect as com- 
pared to the Oriental. This is es- 
pecially noticeable in the back- 
grounds — blues, purples, yellows, 





DECORATION 


greens, boldly splashed over 
with resultant effects quite unlike 
those of any other painter | know. 
As a result, even a small picture of 
this series seems to ornament and 
brighten a whole wall. 

In looking over this truly notable 
collection, one realizes afresh two 
facts which are obvious enough: 
first, that, as some great writer has 
said, if there were no roses in the 
world, and a man should make one, 
it would be the wonder of the uni- 
verse; and, second, that even the 
most ardent flower lover, finding 
perfection and character in every 
minutest detail, must realize that 
such interpretations as these are 
more successful, on a wall, in rousing 
the observer’s feeling than the 
flowers themselves would be if they 
could be plastered there imperish- 
ably. That is a principle sufficiently 
abused, yet it is a basic justification 
of the very existence of the mural 
decorator. 

Mrs. Wright is not much con- 
cerned with those subtle problems 
of the transformations of nature’s 
hues in changing effects of sunlight, 
or in that transmitted light through 
translucent petals, which opens up 
a whole new field of color. Nor 
would any humming bird ever make 
a mistake, like those feathered 
flatterers of the old Greek, and 
settle upon one of these flowers to 
extract its sweetness. 

That seems hardly of prime im- 
portance when one is painting, not 
for humming birds but for other 
human beings who respond to these 
opulent, living jewel-works of na- 
ture’s craftsmanship. And I think 
few sensitive human beings can fail 
to get a thrill of pleasure and a new 
sense of neglected everyday beauty 
from her work. 
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AWARDED GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR IN NATIVE INDVSTRIAL 
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J KENSINGTON FURNITURE. 


NEW YORK FEBRVARY 1, 1924 
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Sheraton Inlaid Mabogany Flap-top Table, by Kensington 


6 i original of this delightful little 
Sheraton table was found in Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts. It could tell, no doubt, 
a fascinating story of years of service in the 
home of some old merchant-prince of the 
town. How it extended a charming greeting 
to the guest as a console table in the hall, or 
helped dispense the hospitality of the house 
as a side table in the dining room. Perhaps on 
afternoons it held the tea-service of the mas- 
ter’s lady, or in the evening beguiled the 
hours of the old merchant at cards as he 
awaited word of the fortune of the ship, 
whose portrait full rigged at sea is so quaintly 
inlaid in precious woods in the panel of the 
drawer. 


Our reproduction will grace as charmingly 
the home of today. In common with all Ken- 
sington Furniture it is not only authentic in 
every detail of design but also retains, 
through the old-time hand processes of the 
Kensington craftsmen, the character and the 
decorative quality of old work. 


Kensington Furniture is made 
in all the decorative styles ap- 
propriate for American homes. 


Write for illustrated booklet 

B and pamphlet, “ How Ken- 

sington Furniture May Be 
Purchased” 


The purchase of Kensington 

Furniture may be arranged 

through your decorator or fur- 
niture dealer 


Af A. iA 
KENSINGTON‘ COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE ~ ART OBJECTS 
NEW YORK 





SHOWROOMS, 41 WEST 45th STREET, 6th FLOOR 
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ASK THE PAINTER; HE KNOWS! 


* HE expert wood finisher is a qualified judge 
of good woodwork. He values it as to how 


it will reflect in his own reputation as a crafts- 
man. Forhis best work (and the satisfaction of 
the critical home builder) he knows the im- 
perative necessity of freedom from rosin, of 
even absorbing qualities vital to uniform color 
—that there must be no raised grain nor later 
discoloration of the delicate tones of white 
or tint enamels. Too, he wants fine texture, 
close grain and tough resilient fiber which 
supply “‘life’’ to the lustrous, waxed, rubbed 
surface in which he takes pride. 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


Satin-like Interior Trim 


Is preferred by the expert finisher because it in- 
variably embodies these essentials. They are 
ingrown in the wood itself. They arethe home 
builder's assurance ofbeauty, harmonious color 
and long life. 

Arkansas Soft Pine is easy to get. Your local lumber 


dealer or planing mill has it Cif you live east of the . 


Rockies), and it is produced in abundance. It costs less 
than rarer woods of no greater merit. Our helpful book 
on correct woodwork finishing is yours for the asking, 
and with it you'll undoubtedly want our fascinating 
book of attractive home designs, sent for 50 cents cash 
or postage. Arkansas Soft Pine answers the woodwork 
and building material question with complete satisfac- 
tion and ultimate contentment. Get the facts now, while 
the idea is warm. Just write — 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 


572 Boyle Building Little Rock, Arkansas 
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On Buyinc OrIENTAL Rucs 
(Continued from page 536) 


geographical classification of rugs is 
an understanding of the social classi- 
fication of rugs. Rugs have never 
been made haphazard, but always 
with a special destination in view. 
To begin at the top of the social 
ladder, there are first of all the rugs 
woven for sovereigns and impor- 
tant personages. The great master- 
pieces of this group were made in 
Persia in the sixteenth century. 
They are now very rare, but speci- 
mens may be seen in large museums 
and in certain private collections. 
Their tradition still persists, and 
sixteenth-century ‘royal’ designs, 
adapted to modern conditions, are 
still used by Oriental weavers. 

After the ‘royal’ rugs come those 
made for well-to-do commoners in 
Oriental countries. While rugs of 
the first type almost never were 
current articles of trade in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries 
when they were made, and reached 
Europe only as gifts from Oriental 
potentates to sovereigns and digni- 
taries of the West, rugs of the sec- 
ond type were more frequently ex- 
ported and examples are nowadays 
to be seen, not only in museums but 
in the houses of the well-to-do, and 
examples on the market are not rare. 
Such rugs are sometimes similar to 
the ‘royal’ rugs, a little coarser in 
weaving, a little less intricate in 
design. 

Next come the rugs of the peas- 
ant and nomad, woven in the fam- 
ily, by the family, for the family. 
Though early specimens have been 
worn out and lost, such rugs were 
undoubtedly woven in the sixteenth 
century and earlier and they are 
still being woven to-day. Some of 
them carry on a tradition of geo- 
metrical designs that may have 
existed before the fluid elegance of 
the sixteenth century; some of 
them are naive, simplified copies of 
later Persian patterns. Each tribe 
or village has its traditional designs, 
the worn-out rugs serving as car- 
toons for new ones. 

All these rugs are woven for the 
Orient. Now come the commercial 
rugs, woven for the West. ‘Com- 
mercial’ is by no means a term of 
reproach. A commercial rug is 
simply one that has been woven for 
export, and so takes into considera- 
tion, to some extent, Western taste, 
Western demands with respect to 
size, and the necessity of operating 
on a cost-plus-profit basis. Excel- 
lent commercial rugs were made in 
Turkey and Persia in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. They 
show a simplification of design, a 
tendency to allover patterns that 
may be woven in any of a number of 


sizes without destroying the har- 
mony of proportion, but they havea 
beauty and balance all their own, 
Such rugs are the Holbein rugs, so 
called from their frequent appear- 
ance on paintings of the master 
Holbein. Another type are the 
‘bird’ rugs, in which Turkish 
weavers have simplified the fluid 
arabesques of the Persians until 
they have taken on a bird-like form. 
Still another type is the Turkey 
carpet on which George Washington 
standsin the well-known portrait by 
Gilbert Stuart in the Academy in 
Philadelphia. That this rug was a 
staple article of trade is suggested 
by the portrait of Jeremiah Lee by 
Copley, now in the Boston Museum, 
where a similar carpet is painted in 
all exactitude of detail. Another 
type of commercial rugs of olden 
times are the splendid rugs woven 
on Indian looms to English order. 

The commercial rugs of to-day 
are by far the largest class of rugs 
produced in the East. It is hard to 
name their characteristics, for they 
include all types, from copies of the 
traditional patterns of bygone 
times, to copies of recent nomad 
designs. The result of the modern 
factory-system is a mechanization 
of output that is not apparent in 
the commercial rugs of earlier times. 
It is never safe, however, to judge a 
work of art before it is fifty years 
old. It is well to recall how Balzac 
complained of the horrible barbarity 
of the toiles de Jouy, which we now 
delight in. Age lends charm, and 
what seems cold and utilitarian to 
us may delight our grandchildren. 

The most important feature of an 
Oriental rug, and the most difficult 
to judge, is its color, and it is in 
their color that the rugs of to-day 
are particularly at a disadvantage 
when compared with antique rugs. 
Antique rugs were dyed with veg- 
etable dyes made according to a 
tradition built up during hundreds 
of years. That tradition still existed 
fifty years ago. There is no real 
reason why a chemical dye should 
not produce exactly as good a result 
as that produced by a vegetable 
dye, but a tradition for the use of 
chemical dyes has not yet been 
established. The modern dye-stuffs, 
which require as delicate and care- 
ful handling as do the vegetable 
dyes, have been given into the 
hands of inexperienced persons. 
The unscrupulous have profited and 
rug production has suffered The 
result has been so distressing that 
at least one rug-manufacturing 
company, established in Tabriz be- 
fore the war, tried to revive the old 
tradition of vegetable dyeing and 
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© With All Their Beauty They Cost 


Fenestra 
Casement Windows 


You know the inconvenience of 
warped, swelled, sticking wood win- 
dows. You’ve struggled with them 
many times. When you build with 
Fenestra Casements you'll never have 
that trouble again. They’re built of 
steel and steel ‘‘stays put”. Another 
thing, they’re equipped with wide 
extension butts and swing open so 
that you can wash them from the 
inside. These are two of the many 
advantages you'll enjoy, beside 
greater beauty and low cost, when 
you have Fenestra Casements in- 
stalled in your new home. 


Fenestra 
Basement Windows 


If you’ve ever seen a Fenestra 
basement with its extra light, extra 
ventilation, extra “all around’’ use- 
fulness you’ll want one under your 
new home. Think too, of having 
steel windows that are more secure 
against fire and intruders, and _ that 
last as long as the building. Then 
you'll tell your architect and your 
builder to use Fenestra. 


Fenestra 
Garage Windows 


There’s always danger from gases 
in the garage. And frequently you'll 
want more light when you’re work- 
ing onthe car. Fenestra Utility Win- 
dows minimize the danger by pro- 
viding better ventilation and their 
larger area of glass lets in an aston- 
ishing amount of daylight. 


No More Than 


Today you can enjoy the beauty, the greater 
light, the better ventilation and the many other 
conveniences of English Casements at little if 
any greater cost than wood windows. That’s why 
you see so many homes completely equipped 
with steel windows—casements upstairs, base- 
ment windows in foundations and steel win- 
dows in the garage. 


It’s simply a matter of progressiveness in 
American home building. Greater beauty and 
greater usefulness have been built into Fenes- 
tra Steel Windows—at a low cost—in exactly 


DETROIT STEEL 


fen 








Wood Windows 


the same way that other building materials 
have been improved and costs reduced. 


This is because Fenestra men are steel sash 
specialists. They have made thousands of 
beautiful steel windows for homes, apartments, 
schools and public buildings, and thousands of 
windowalls for industrial buildings of every 
type. Steel windows have been improved, stand- 
ardized and made less costly. By serving archi- 
tects, contractors and building owners every- 
where — Fenestra methods have created the 
largest steel window organization in the world. 


PRODUCTS CO., A-2258 E. Grand Blvd., DETROIT, MICH. 
For Canada: 


Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products Co., Ltd., 160 River St., Toronto 


esura 


homes and apartments 
OY. schools and institutions 
commercial buildings 
all industrial structures 
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“Old-Fashioned 


The authentic antique, or its faithful reproduction 
possesses, besides its inherent charm, a practical 
value in that it never goes out of style. 


Genuine Mahogany is, of course, intimately asso- 
ciated with old-fashioned things; indeed, the very 
thought of Mahogany conjures in our minds the 
four-poster, the high boy, the colonial secretary— 
and a host of other fine pieces distinguished by 
the mellow beauty of their age-old wood. 


When buying Mahogany bear in mind the soft, 
lustrous color you associate with these old pieces, 
and insist that it be so finished that you can readily 
see every characteristic of the grain and figure of 
the wood. 


Ask For AND Insist On GENUINE 
MAHOGANY 





A Postal request will bring 
our Books 
“HISTORIC MAHOGANY” 
“STATELY MAHOGANY’ 


interesting—instructive 
complimentary 


MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
1133 Broadway New York 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
of MAHOGANY PRODUCERS 





Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum 
Kulah prayer rug, 18th Century, 
Turkey. A quiet harmony of deep 
blue and delicate pastel shades of 
pale yellow, tan and slate blue, 
the sturdy centre design well 
balanced against the subtle and 
discreet floral designs of the seven 
borders. A design which in its 
later specimens can be bought at 
easily accessible prices 


made a plantation for the necessary 
dye plants. There is no likelihood, 
however, that the vegetable dyes 
will be able to hold out against the 
chemical dyes and no real reason 
why they should. Once a tradition 
for the use of the latter has been 
built up, they will be as effective as 
the former. 

Until that tradition is established 
the antique rug, dyed according to 
the century-old formulas, will hold 
the advantage. Even with the per- 
fection of chemical dyes, antique 
rugs will retain an advantage, for 
the exposure to life and to sunlight 
has mellowed and beautified them 
beyond imitation. Since the human 
mind is captivated by things 
smoothed down in the current of 
existence — a well-worn beloved old 
overcoat, a familiar pipe, a piece of 
furniture mellowed by the touch of 
many hands — antique rugs will 
always possess an interest and 
beauty that no modern rug can 
have. 

There are on the market rugs over 
fifty years of age dyed in the old 
technique that are within the reach 
of the buyer of average means if he 
knows how to choose them. If you 
really know rugs you sometimes can 
pick up antiques at surprisingly low 
figures. If you have no knowledge 
and much money to spend, you can 
always find a reliable dealer who 
will sell you antique rugs, but you 
will have to pay a price for them. 
If you do not know rugs and your 
means are limited, the lure of the 
antique will be your destruction. 
Buy beautiful modern rugs that 
will age well, and your children will 
have antiques. 








Beautiful rugs are still woven. Ip 
the Caucasus, as is shown for ex. 
ample by the excellent Daghestans 
and Kazaks that come from there, 
ancient traditions remain alive. 
From Asia Minor, particularly the 
eastern districts, come rugs of simple 
design but exquisite gay coloring. 
In Persia excellent rugs of the Fera- 
han type are being made, and pieces 
of good design and color show up 
among the Tabriz, Saruk, and Ka- 
shan weaves. Even among the fac- 
tory-made industrial rugs excellent 
specimens occur. There are among 
the modern Tientsin rugs many 
examples that may be greatly ad- 
mired fifty years from now, and 
among the almost industrially wo- 
ven Ghorevans are medallion rugs 
that are masterpieces of bright and 
gay coloring. 

The person who goes in for Orien- 
tal rugs, cannot be afraid of frank 
color. Colors divided themselves in 
two groups, the warm colors and 
the cold colors. Warm colors are 
the colors of warmth and light — 
yellows and reds. Cold colors are 
the colors of cold and shadow — 
blues. Green is a mixture of blue 
and yellow. We call it warm when 
the yellow preponderates, cold when 
the blue preponderates. A red is 
‘warmed up’ by the addition of 
yellow, ‘cooled down’ by the addi- 
tion of blue. The most sublimated 
expression of warm and cold are 
pale tan and pale gray. 

Study a painting by Vermeer of 
Delft. It is built up from delicate 
grays and pale yellows, accented 
by a touch of strong yellow and 
strong blue. Rugs are built on a 
similar, though usually a more 
daring, system of contrast. There 
is perhaps no form of art where the 
warm and the cold colors are at 
once so subtly and so boldly con- 
trasted as in Oriental rugs. That 
contrast is the very essence of their 
life, if it is destroyed the rugs are 
dead. 

Suppose your painting by Ver- 
meer is allowed to age naturally. 
The tans and yellows will change 
and soften; so will the blues and the 
grays. But the harmony of the 
artist, the balance between warm 
and cold, will remain. Suppose, on 
the other hand, that your painting 
is covered with a thick yellow var- 
nish. Then all the grays are drowned 
in yellow, the entire color balance 
is overheated and the original 
thought of the artist is frustrated. 
Since a large section of the public 
has come to believe that the golden- 
yellow tone of a thick varnish is the 
characteristic beauty of an ‘old 
master’ the necessary varnish is 
usually provided. 

Exactly the same thing happens 
to rugs. The color scheme of any 
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“My, how this blue 
and gray Belflor adds 
to the color harmony 
and attractiveness of my 
sun porch |”? 

It’s Belflor Pattern 
No. 2105/1. 


cA color ul ‘floor or the sun porch 


OW color is the vogue—color, either 

soft-toned or vivid—just as much in 
floors as in walls and furnishings. Decorators 
are leaning away from cold, cheerless pol- 
ished wood toward floors richer in tone, 
softer in texture and more in harmony with 
the decorative scheme. 


This modern idea is perfectly expressed in 
Nairo Inlaid Linoleum. With a practically 
inexhaustible range of beautiful patterns, 
clean-cut or blended, prismatic effects, they 
serve equally well as an entire floor in them- 
selves or as a background for rugs. 


For every home, however modest or pre- 
tentious, there are Nairn Linoleum patterns 
that will economically solve all flooring 
problems and at the same time create an 
atmosphere of charm and distinction. 


You'll like especially Belflor, the newest 
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of the famous Nairn Inlaid Linoleums. So 
soft-toned and variegated in effect, so deli- 
cate in color blending—it is but natural that 
leading interior decorators recognize its 
unique decorative possibilities. Yet this 
beautiful flooring is sturdiest of the sturdy, 
long-lived, easily cleaned, practical in every 
way and surprisingly moderate in price. 
Belflor is genuine inlaid linoleam—the pat~ 
terns go through to the burlap back. 


Dozens of Beautiful Patterns 


Write today for folder showing 31 of the 
Belflor patterns in thets rich, natural colors. 
Also booklet describing the other styles of 
Nairn Linoleums will be sent free on request. 


CONGOLEUM- NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis Cleveland Dallas 
Pittsburgh New Orleans 




















This Three Thistle trade mark is om the 
back of every yard of 
NAIRN LINOLEUM 


Belflor inlaid—a new line of 46 marble- 
ized pattern effects of rare beauty. 
Made in light and heavy weights. 

Straight Line Inlatd—clean cut inlaid 
tile patterns, machine inlaid 

Dutch Tiles and Moulded Inlaids —the 
mottled colors merge slightly to pro- | 
duce softened outlines. 

Moire‘ Inlaid—a tich two-tone, all-over | 
effect 

Granite and Moresque Inlatds— popular 

all-over mottled effects. 

The edge shows you | 
that the inlaid pat- 
terms are Dermanent, 
the colors g0 through | 
to the burlap back. 

Battleship Linoleam—heavyweightplain | 

linoleam—made to meet U.S. Gov't | 








specifications. In five colors. 
Plain Linoleum—\ighter weights of Bat- 
tleship Linoleum. In six colors. 
Cork Carpet—an extra resilient and quiet 
plain-colored flooring | 
Printed Linoleum — beauntul designs | 
printed in oil paint on genuine lino- 
leum. Has a tough, glossy surface 
Linoleum Rugs —lingleum pnated in 
handsome rug designs 
Pro-Lino—attractive patterns printed on 
a fele base. 








mS §=6 Bel flor Inlaid 
Pattern No. 2047/1 
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DISTINCTIVE 
HARDWARE 


C the Bungalow ~ the 


retentious }tome~the 
CMonumental Structure- 


O be as useful as it is beautiful, and 

to be as attractive as it is practical 
are Russwin Hardware characteristics 
which make it the choice of architects, 
owners and builders whose work is plan- 
ned to endure. 





RussellG@ Erwin ManufacturingCo. 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor . 
New Britain, Connecticut 
New York Chicago San Francisco Londi 











“Jo Russwin-ize is.to Economizé 


the Economy of the Best” 




















rug, as | have said, is based on a 
subtle play of warm and cold tones. 
Age will beautify and mellow this 
play of contrasts and enrich it as 
it enriches wine. But the mellow- 
ness of age cannot be counterfeited 
by artificial processes, and a me- 
chanical toning down of a rug will, 
like the varnishing of an old master, 
end in the destruction of the color 
balance. As soon as you see a rug in 
which all tones are warm or are 
cooled down, caution is advisable. 
Arug with a good color composition 
will always show both warm and 
cold simultaneously. Sometimes, 
when the rug is new, the contrast 
may be a bit harsh, but life and use 
may be trusted to tone them down 
to an ever-increasing beauty. 

The artificially mellowed rugs are 
easily recognizable. Sometimes they 
are dipped in saffron, and come out 
in the same condition as an over- 
varnished old master: the reds and 
yellows overheated, the blues green- 
ish, the whites turned to old ivory. 
The failure to find a frank cold 
white will disclose a dipped rug. 
Dipping, however, is comparatively 
rare. Much more frequent and much 
more dangerous is the chemical 
washing of rugs. There exists in the 
United States a large industry for 
such washing. It is a commentary 
on the extent of the practice that 
the charges go as high as a dollar a 
square foot for ‘fine pieces.’ In this 
washing, the rug is treated with 
chlorides that dull the vividness of 
all colors and spread a sort of gray 
film over the color harmony. The 
result is indeed a softness of tone 
that will not conflict with any deco- 
tative scheme. But there are other 
results. The chemicals employed in 
the ‘washing’ do not cease acting 
after the rug is in the possession of 
the purchaser. They cannot be 
thoroughly eliminated from the wool 
and after they have destroyed the 
color balance, they quietly corrode 
and destroy the pile of the rug. 
Buying a washed rug is therefore 
bad, not only from the artistic 
standpoint but also from the stand- 
point of investment. 

There is an artistically even worse 
Process than chemical washing. It 
consists in the artificial bleaching of 
a rug and the repainting of the en- 
tire design in new color. The inex- 
perienced may detect it by the dis- 
crepency in color between the front 
and back of a rug, for the counter- 
feiter does not trouble to paint in 
the colors bleached from the back, 
Which do not show anyway. 

A third, almost amusing, method 
of falsification is to give a washed 
Woolen rug a silky gloss. This is 
done by ironing between rollers or 
by treatment with glycerine, or 
both. The effect disappears of 
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course with the first washing, and 
there remains only a dismal, arti- 
ficially toned-down rug. 

It is very easy to blame all these 
frauds on the wicked rug-dealer. | 
have not yet found a single one 
among these much-maligned trad- 
ers who did not say with a shrug of 
the shoulders, ‘It is a pity that we 
have to do this — but the public 
demands it. Unless I want to retire 
and let my competitor have my 
business I have to wash rugs as the 
others do.’ So as long as decorators 
and public clamor for ‘mellow’ col- 
ors and ‘antique’ rugs the dealer 
will supply the want. 

Suppose you want what is real, 
but are not yet experienced enough 
to distinguish it from the spurious. 
Then a reliable dealer is your only 
help. Go to a rug store, and ask to 
see washed rugs with nice, soft 
colors. The dealer, realizing that 
you know all about the washing 
process will not hesitate to produce 
what you want. After you have 
seen a few, and have got into your 
mind their appearance, and the 
chemical smell that usually adheres 
for a long time to rugs that have 
been washed, change your mind and 
ask to see rugs that have not been 
washed. Make your choice from 
among these, and have the dealer 
specify on the bill that the rug is 
not painted, washed nor in any wise 
chemically treated and that he will 
refund the full amount paid if the 
contrary can be proved. So far as 
my experience with men in the rug 
trade goes, every dealer on whom 





Courtesy of French & Co. 


Rare palm-tree Bektash prayer 
rug, about 1800, Turkey. A 
prayer rug with a_ baroque 
prayer niche ‘alla Franca’ show- 
ing on deep red a date-palm tree, 
perhaps the rarest motive that 
may be found on a rug, though 
it seems to us the very symbol of 
the Orient. A solemn quietude 
emanates from this rug, which 
seems to deserve a place on the 
wall rather than on the floor 
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\ «ey \ After Which 
\co7= \ Katharine Wrote 
This Letter About 

Their Heating 











HE reason for the letter was the 
unreasonableness of the one to 
whom it was written. 


It all started because of the building 

of a new home in which certain good 
intentioned relatives rather insist- seiaccpeieetiaimane 
ently determined to have a hand. & i 
Not that the circumstance is so | 
unusual, but that Katharine and 
Husband Ned’s way of handling it, is 
so outstandingly different. 


In that difference you have much in | 





store, both in crisp reading and un- | 4 {1A 
suspected points most folks overlook, ee = oe 
when it comes to the kind of heating (~* aaa 
system to put in their homes. IS 
: 1) : 
| | 
i} x. 
It's all delightfully told in a Sod | 
booklet called, *‘ Letters To and ae q & | 
Fro.” All the characters in- KU ~s 
voleed are actual folks. The =a 


The heating ts 
Send for 


house ts built. 
decidedly satisfactory. 
the booklet. 


Purmbam a Confort Heat 








IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 
Toronto 
Harbor Commission Bldg. 


Montreal 
124 Stanley Street 
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HERE are a number of practical methods 
of screening metal Casement windows, of 
which the side-hinged screen is one of the most 
satisfactory. This is readily opened and closed 
and does not interfere with the window hang- 
ings. Details showing all necessary preparations 
for screens and draperies are furnished as part 
of our service. 


International Steel 
Casements are so 
designed that both 
sides of the window 
may be cleaned from 
within the room. 
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We shall be pleased to send you upon request 
a copy of our illustrated booklet ‘International 
Casements For Homes of Distinction And Charm”’, 
which gives many interesting suggestions re- 
garding the interior and exterior 
treatment of windows. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CASEMENT Ce P= 


SO HOPKINS AVE. JAMESTOWN NEW YORK 
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such conditions are imposed, will 
gladly subscribe to them; for he 
knows that by strictly fulfilling 
them, he will build up goodwill 
and future business. 

An important factor in the 2s- 
thetic value of a rug is the technical 
quality, the fineness of knotting. 
Other things, such as age and state 
of preservation, being equal, the 
expense of a rug increases in propor- 
tion to the number of knots to a 
square inch, for of course a finely 
knotted rug requires more time and 
more skill in weaving than a coarse- 
ly knotted rug. Fine knotting has 
its advantages. A closely knotted 
rug of soft fine wool has better 
wearing qualities than a coarsely 
knotted rug, and fine knotting al- 
lows of an intricacy and perfection 
of design impossible to achieve with 
coarser knotting. Yet not all finely- 
knotted rugs are preferable to all 
coarsely-knotted rugs. A_ techni- 
cally perfect Kirman (to go back to 
the old comparison), with a hundred 
and fifty knots to a square inch, 
may sometimes be lifeless and 
stupid, while a coarsely-knotted 
Kazak, with but fifty knots to a 
square inch, may be a rug of real 
beauty. Here again, experience is 
the only teacher of quality. 

Now I come to what may be per- 
haps the most important question 
of all: How are Oriental rugs to be 
used? There has been for the past 
few years a certain movement 
against the use of Oriental rugs in 
interior decorating. What is at the 
bottom of it? 

A room consists of three main 
units of decoration: the floor, the 
walls, the curtains and draperies. 
It is a very difficult matter to have 
all three units patterned and to 
keep them harmonious. That can 
be done only if the patterns are 
conceived in the same key. Oriental 
art is two-dimensional. It never 
attempts to reproduce a third di- 
mension; it gives no sense of space, 
no contrast of light and shade. 
It would be possible, though diffi- 
cult, to build up a room with walls, 
draperies and floor-coverings all 
Oriental and all harmonious. Per- 
sian miniature paintings show such 
rooms, with perfect, though almost 
overwhelmingly rich, harmonies of 
walls of patterned tiles, figured 
draperies and strongly patterned 
rugs. But if you attempt to com- 
bine Oriental rugs and draperies 
with a landscape wall paper con- 
ceived in a different key, a European 
conception in three dimensions, or 
with chintzes covered with naturalis- 
tic flower-bouquets, they lose much 
of their effect. 

With Oriental rugs on your floor 
the other two units should be sub- 


ordinated. They should have no 





pattern, or little pattern. Wooden 
paneling of warm golden or deep- 
brown hues combines very well with 
Oriental rugs, and indeed Turkey 
carpets were much in favor during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies when such paneling was most 
in vogue. Whitewashed or plain 
colored walls also fit well with rugs, 
If you hang on such a wall a tapes- 
try in Gothic feeling, which does not 
aim at the representation of three- 
dimensional space, tapestry, rugs 
and wall will form a homogeneous 
unit. Paintings will not be out of 
place; for a painting in its frame is 
simply, so to speak, a window into 
another world and does not inter- 
fere with the decorative scheme. 
An eighteenth-century _ tapestry, 
however, with its minute interpre- 
tation of light and shade, its sug- 
gestive nuances of color, will be 
found to be in a discordant key, out 
of harmony with therugson the floor, 

European damasks and_ other 
hangings can hold their own against 
Oriental rugs only so long as their 
colors are deep. But as soon as the 
color scheme of the hangings turns 
into delicate pastel shades, there is 
a clash with the rugs, the colors of 
which seem harsh and violent in 
contrast. The eighteenth century, 
in turning to pastel shades, turned 
away from Oriental rugs, and it is 
interesting to observe how in that 
period the Turkish weavers of 
Ghiordes, introduced an entirely 
new and foreign scale of pale colors 
into their rugs in order to try to 
hold a market rapidly being lost to 
them. Kirman rugs and certain 
Sultanabad rugs (in many cases 
woven to Western order) are other 
examples of the Oriental attempt 
to satisfy European requirements. 
Such rugs may still be used where 
rugs of a more purely Oriental color 
conception would be out of place. 

The thing to bear in mind is that 
Oriental rugs, if used at all, must be 
used very discretely with strong 
patterned walls, but that in rooms 
where the walls are plain or subtly 
patterned, rugs may form an har- 
monious unit of decoration. In 
their color, in their design, in the 
studied fortuitousness of their i 
regularities, in the almost sublime 
balance and quiet certitude of their 
composition, the Oriental rugs on 
your floor can be a_ permanent 
source of delight. 


Editor’s Note: Many of our readers 
will wish to supplement the knowledge 
gained from the foregoing article by 
further reading on Oriental rivgs, and 
for their convenience we are printing 
a list of rug books which was com- 
piled by Dr. Riefstabl. The lis, 
which is by no means an exhaustive 
one as only English books are men 
tioned, may be found on page 599 
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Douglas Fir 
Increasing production of Douglas 
Fir in the Long-Bell manufacturing 
plants at Longview, Wash., is mak- 
ing possible wide distribution of this 
Long-Bell product in all fir-consum- 
ing sections of the country. The 
Long-Bell trade-mark on Douglas 
Fir lumber and timbers is the 
builder’s assurance of lumber de- 
pendability and uniform quality. 
Long-Bell trade-marked Douglas Fir 
lumber is sold by retail lumber 
dealers. Look for the trade-mark 
on the end of the piece. 


Southern Pine 


Long-Bell production of Southern 
Pine is the largest in the industry. For 
many years this Long-Bell product 
has been known to the trade and to 
the user as a lumber of unsurpassed 
quality. Careful manufacture and 
prompt service to the dealer are 
policies that have brought it a 
nation-wide reputation. For actual 
building economy, for permanence, 
Long-Bell trade-marked Southern 
Pine lumber and timbers are con- 
sistently dependable. 





Durable Floors 
Floors must stand hard usage. Long- 
Bell trade-marked oak flooring gives 
the sort of permanence and beauty 
desired by careful home builders. 
Maximum floor value is built into 
it in manufacture. 
lumber dealers. 


Sold by retail 
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Small Home Plans 
The Long-Bell Plan Service contains 
many beautiful and practical small 
home plans. This service is distrib- 
uted to retail lumber dealers, and 
they will gladly show you elevations 
and floor plans—a valuable aid in 
making your own plans for building 
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Just a Dwelling? 
=or a home investment! 


man usually builds a home in keep- 
A with his finances. That is the 
part of wisdom, to set a reasonable limit 
of cost, and keep within it. 

Often, however, a home-builder seeks 
to make his expenditures buy maximum 
floor space at the expense of perma- 
nence. Construction is cheapened so 
that a larger house may be built. Cheap- 
er materials are used as a “saving” to 
apply on other purchases. 

What a home-builder really wants is 
maximum home value. He actually wants 
to pay for a home that is economically 
built, yet of such a construction stand- 
ard that it will maintain its value as a 
home through many years—a satisfactory 
combination of economy and permanence! 


Any good architect or contractor will 
build a home economically without 
sacrificing permanence. He will use good 
materials. He will follow sound con- 
struction methods. He will put maxi- 
mum home value into a dwelling. 

Long-Bell trade-marked lumber is 
used by such builders because of its de- 
pendability. Safeguards in the manufac- 
ture of this lumber give it maximum 
building value. The Long-Bell trade- 
mark on the end of the piece ‘s assur- 
ance of uniform quality. 

Your lumber dealer will gladly aid 
you in the important matter of selecting 
lumber and building materials. Ask 
him for Long-Bell trade-marked lumber 
products. 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 


R. A. LONG BUILDING 
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arked 


Lumdermen Since 1875 KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers; 
Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, Ties, Guard-Rail 
Posts, Piling; Southern Hardwood Lumber and 
Timbers; Oak Flooring; California White 
Pine Lumber; Sash and Doors. 
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Construction: Hollow Tile with face brick. Built at Indianapolis, Indiana. Cost over $100,000.00 




















BUILD YOUR NEW HOME ECONOMICALLY 


OBTAIN CHARACTER AND BEAUTY 


OMES necessarily of modest cost and size can 

now have the same desirable structural qualities 
that are built into homes running high into the tens 
of thousands in cost. 

Hollow Tile construction leads in economy from 
the initial cost to last possible expense in years to 
come. The large units of tile save in labor, material 
and speed up construction. 

Hollow Tile walls are fire safe and will not sag, 
shrink, warp, crack or decay. There are no costly 
replacements or repairs, painting is for trim only. 
Superior insulation is provided against dampness, 
summer’s heat and winter’s cold—heating costs are 
reduced. Thus upkeep is held at a minimum and 
investment value is maintained. 


Free expression may be given to individual taste, 
to individual need, to artistic beauty in line and 
treatment. With Hollow Tile construction the exte- 
rior may be face tile, face brick or stucco according 
to architectural design. 

A great satisfaction will come from the knowledge 
that you have in your Hollow Tile Home an endur- 
ing investment, that the highest degree of safety, 
comfort and healthful housing is provided for your 
family. 

Hollow Tile is the ideal building material for all 
classes of structure—homes, garages, schools, 
churches, commercial buildings and for all sorts of 
farm structures. 


A book, Hollow Tile Homes, containing articles on decoration 
of home and grounds will be sent postpaid on receipt of 25c 


Hollow Building Tile Association, 10th Floor Conway Building, Chicago 


Hollow Tile 


The Most Economical Form of Permanent Construction 





















































Construction: Hollow Tile with stucco. Butit at Buffalo, N.Y., in 1924 
Cost, house and garage, $9,000.00 


Construction: Face tile. Built at Birmingham, Alabama, at an 
approximate cost of $10,000.00 









































“Studies in Lime” 


If you are about to build you will 
welcome this booklet showing 
varieties of wall treatment that 
are permanent and inexpensive. 
It’s yours for the asking. 





~ Nowhere Else In All the World 


N the magnesium limestone deposits at White 
Rock, Ohio, nature has provided a rock that 
is acknowledged to be the best for producing 

finishing lime. Nowhere else in all the world 
has its equal been found. 


The snowy whiteness of Tiger Finish is due 
to this natural advantage plus a process of re- 
fining which removes all acids, iron, sulphur and 
inert matter. The result is a lime finer than 
flour, which makes a putty that spreads like 
warm butter and covers moreyards of wallsurface. 


The Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co. 
World’s Largest Producer of Lime 
Leader-News Building 
CLEVELAND 
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HANDBOOKS ON ORIENTAL RucGs 
16TH TO 17TH CENTURY RUGS 


Antique Rugs from the Near East, by Wilhelm Bode. Third edition with contriby- 
tions by E. Kuehnel, translated by R. M. Riefstahl. New York: E. Weyhe 1922 

The James F. Ballard Collection of Oriental Rugs, by Joseph Breck and Frances 
Morris. New York: The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1923 

| Guide to the Collection of Carpets of the Victoria and Albert Museum, by A. F. Ken- 

| drick. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1915 

| Hand-Woven Carpets, Oriental and European, by A. F. Kendrick and C. E. C. 

Tattersall. London: Benn Brothers, Ltd. 1922 











Mopern Rucs 


Oriental Rugs, Antique and Modern, by Walter A. Hawley. New York: John Lane 
Co. 1913 
| Oriental Rugs, by John Kimberley Mumford. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 





1901 

The geri Rug, by William De Lancey Ellwanger. New York: Dodd, Mead & 

0. 1903 

The Practical Book of Oriental Rugs, by G. Griffin Lewis. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 1911 

Rugs, Oriental and Occidental, Antique and Modern, by Rosa Belle Holt. Chicago: 
McClurg & Co. 1901 

The Oriental Rug Book, by Mary Churchill Ripley. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
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Easily 
Laid 

The work may be 

done one room at 

a time if desired, 

disturbing no 

woodwork, except 
the moulding at 
the baseboard. 


CONSULT 
AN 
ARCHITECT 
BEFORE 
BUILDING 


Modernize 
your Home 


Lay OAK FLOORING over the 
ordinary floors, at little expense 


Centuries of growth have produced a toughness 
of fibre in oak that defies wear. Oak Flooring, 
Nature’s own product, is not an artificial or 
temporary floor covering. It is permanent, 
and becomes more mellow, beautiful, and val- 
uable with age. The characteristic grain and 
figure cannot be successfully imitated. 
Easily kept in perfect condition 

No dirt can accumulate on the continuous 
polished surface. Housework is minimized, as 














a very little attention keeps an oak floor sani- 
tary, and in spic and span condition. 
Your choice of color finishes 
The new modern finishes which har- 
monize with room decorations, are 
illustrated in full colors in our new= 
booklets. Mail this coupon for your free 
copies. 
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How , : 
\ ut your flooring 
Wher problems up to 
soUse our experts. We 


will gladly serve 
you. 
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“The Story ofOak Floors’ 
JAK FLOORING 


24 pages of valuable in- 
tion for those about | 545 Hearst Building. Chicago 

d, or remodel, sug- Please ahs ic " , se | 
semapg R lease send me “Tur Story oF OAK FLoors,” an 

gesting different grades for | Where to Use Oak Floors.’ i stitaailiaat: 
aijjerent rooms, various a 
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finishes, illustrated in color 

With chis “deluxe” book a aarecinneioiivanib pulse wasdtsnc-scspapsiion Nonbebioiebdaia tana tiene | 
you will receive ‘How and 

Where to UseOak Floors,” | MIE ico sik shbiisenicsigs cchcceibpeshesha udev oadaliesesbsovasbaeuiscccenans 
Deane mee gee ete ea ag | 
lormation on the proper ON coococsacssabomebnubbesbibes amines inca s nS Ree a Oe 


care of oak floors. 
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Tue FieLp OF THE CLoTH OF GOLD 
(Continued from page 537) 


of yellow floating across the field — 
such jaunty, gaily caparisoned out- 
riders and standard bearers of 
spring. Frequently they are short 
lived, for a flurry of snow or a 
freezing rain bows them low. But 
for their little brief hour they have 
valiantly ridden their tiny ‘horses 
of the sun’ and who shall say which 
is the better part, to herald the 
approach of joy and beauty to a 
winter-weary world, or to form a 
part of the great parade and pro- 
cession as it eventually sweeps in 
pride and glory into and across the 
field. Oh, but they are a merry 
crowd when once they start to 
demonstrate how daffodils really 
can bloom if so minded! They run 
the full gamut of yellows and crowd 
one upon the other so that one can- 
not step without care if one would 
not crush a flower. 

Then, when they have reached 
the ultimate intensity of color, the 
field begins to glimmer into the sil- 
very sheen of narcissus, and after 
weeks of carnival and festival the 
last gleaming white stars of the 
poet’s beloved flower fade away 
leaving the field to the glare and 
blare of the succeeding crop of 
poppies. For it is in this manner 
that the Woman has endeavored to 
entrap the fly which hovers over 
the ointment of naturalized daffo- 
dils. The maxim laid down for the 
preservation and welfare of the 
bulb is not to cut down the leaf 
blades until they are fully three 
fourths dead or yellow. This means 
at least two months of drooping 
disfiguring foliage. On a great es- 
tate where a portion of ground can 
be given definitely to one thing, and 
not taken into account except at 
the time of blooming, it is a matter 
of no importance, but on a small 
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place where the ground is limited, 
and where all must be utilized, and 
where all is continually in sight, it 
is a matter of serious import. So 
the Woman begins to sow poppy 
seed in November and continues 
through February, sowing them 
broadcast as one does grass seed 
though, of course, in limited quan- 
tities. Soon after the daffodils are 
beginning to live only in memory, 
the poppies flaunt themselves across 
the field which belonged but yes- 
terday to the daffodils. 

With the much-dreaded embargo 
so nearly upon us, the Woman has 
attempted to increase her varieties 
of daffodils by the addition of some 
of the newer ones. These are not 
naturalized but placed in the gar- 
den. From her notebook one takes 
the following commentations upon 
those which have bloomed for her, 
and which she has found particu- 
larly noteworthy. 

In these notes few measurements 
are given as they are variable, and 
that is a matter of catalogues. 

It is the form, the color, the fra- 
grance, and — if one may use the 
term — the personality of the flower 
which has been of interest. 

Van Waveren’s Giant (Trumpet). 
The outstanding trumpet, as they 
bloom in my garden, is certainly 
Van Waveren’s Giant. It has per- 
fection of form, tremendous size, 4 
long sturdy stem absolutely ade- 
quate for the heavy flower, charm 
of color, for the superb ruffled 
trumpet is lightened by streaks of 
a different yellow which also stain 
the segments of the slightly iwirled 
perianth, good lasting qualities and 
an exquisite perfume. Late in the 
afternoon of March 28 there was 
only one Van Waveren in bloom. 
After a stormy night of high winds 
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1922°1923 coal bill for The New 
Sheridan Hotel, at Cudahy, Wis. 


The New Sheridan Hotel at Cudahy, Wis., where Monarch Strips, ins 
Ver Halen, Monarch licensee at Milwaukee, saved $361.82 on coal bills ir 
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1923-1924 coal bill for The New 
Sheridan Hotel, at Cudahy, Wis. 


rom up where the North begins 


Storm sash on the windows! A roaring fire 
in the big furnace! $970.31 worth of coal 
gone up in smoke! Rooms cold and uncom- 
fortable when the thermometer outside 
hovered around zero! 


There you have the story of conditions at 
The New Sheridan Hotel at Cudahy, Wis- 
consin, the year before Monarch Interlock- 
ing Metal Weather Strips went on all 
windows and doors. 


Then such a change! 


The first year Monarch Strips were in- 
stalled, those hard-to-heat rooms were 
made snug and warm, even though the 
outside temperature dropped to 19 degrees 
below zero at times, and the wind fre- 
quently reached a velocity of more than 
35 miles per hour, as Government weather 
reports prove. The storm sash was dis- 
carded. And coal costs dropped $361.82. 


And that’s only the beginning! For each 
year hence, as long as The New Sheridan 
Hotel lasts, Monarch Strips will keep on 
saving coal and saving money for its owner. 
That first-year saving of $361.82 will be 
multiplied time and time again during the 
Next five, ten, fifteen, twenty years. For 


Monarch Strips, remember, not only last 
as long as the house or building in which 
they are installed, but always work as well 
as new. 


The only Interlocking Strips 


Monarch Strips are the only two-member 
interlocking strips—the only strips which 
give and take with the sash as it swells or 
shrinks. They hold the sash in the same 
position at all times. They bring snug 
comfort and reductions on fuel costs no 
other strip can equal. 


Get the facts—mail coupon 


Now, while warm breezes blow and next 
winter seems far away, get the whole 
story of weather strips. Find out why 
weather strips are necessary on every home 
and every building—why old-style weather 
strips defeat the purpose of your heating 
plant and send fuel costs climbing—and 
why only Monarch Interlocking Metal 
Weather Strips control air leakage thru 
windows and doors, and save fuel. All 
told in that interesting free booklet, “Only 
1¢ of an Inch.” Clip, fill in and mail the 
coupon for your copy—NOW ! 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS CoO., 4910 Penrose Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 


MONARCH 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


Interlocking Type No. 400—Standard Control of Infiltration (air leakage thru windows and doors) 
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Lasting Beauty in Screens 


> : . ; : 

N the never ending effort to achieve lasting comfort 
and beauty in their homes, exacting owners are turn- 

ing 1n ever increasing numbers to Jersey Copper Screen 

Cloth for their door, window and porch screens. The 

residence of Edwin S. Webster of Chestnut Hill, Boston, 

illustrated above, is a good example of the type of home 

which is invariably screened with Jersey. 

The reason for this may be quickly stated. 

Jersey Copper Insect Screen Cloth /asts because it is made of copper 

99.8% pure. Hence, unlike so-called bronze cloths, every wire is 

uniform in composition. It cannot rust. 

It is the on/y screen cloth on the market woven from copper wire 

made by a special Roebling process which gives it stiffness and ten- 

sile strength comparable to steel. 

Jersey Copper Screen Cloth, 16 mesh, is a true insect screen cloth. 

The wires are spaced uniformly and keep out mosquitoes and other 

small insects as well as flies. 

Jersey is made in both bright and dark finish. But most home own- 

ers consider the latter more desirable, because it goes through no 

weathering process, is nearly invisible and stays that way. 





Jersey Copper Screen Cloth can be obtained from many of the 
better hardware dealers and custom-made screen manufactur- 
ers. If you cannot readily locate a distributor, write us. We will 
tell you where you can get it and send you a booklet which you 
will find worth reading. ; 













THE NEw JERSEY WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 
630 South Broad Street 
Trenton New Jersey 
All Grades of Wire Cloth Made of all Kinds of Wire 


Copper Screen Cloth 


Made of Copper 99.8% Pure 
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and heavy rains, I ran out in the 
gray of an early morning and found 
nine wide-open blooms. Their faces 
were earth stained, for the elements 
had bowed low their heads. Gently 
washing them with a pang of regret 
for their lost chance of perfection of 
bloom, I placed them in a purple 
glass vase on a bedside table. At 
the end of a particularly fatiguing 
day, abandoning all semblance of 
further activity, I threw myself 
upon the bed, but as | sank into 
semiconsciousness | became aware 
of an unknown odor — a spicy odor 
suggestive of lemon trifolium with 
a sweeter undercurrent, almost like 
But I was too 
How- 


orange blossoms. 
drowsy for investigation. 
ever the perfume became more per- 
vasive with an insistent demand for 
recognition. Switching on the light 
I gazed straight into the faces 
of nine gorgeous Van Waveren’s 
Giants fully recovered from their 
wild night out, all dressed up in an 
apparel of one year’s making and 
heavy with a fragrance different 
from that of any other daffodil 
which I know. I cannot say if this 
is a characteristic of all Van Wav- 
erens, or if it was some special per- 
fume distilled by a combination of 
circumstances. It will take another 
year to verify it. 

King Alfred (Trumpet). ‘Here 
indeed we have a bold deep yellow 
flower’ so says the catalogue. No 
one can deny this nor its beauty. 
There is only the question if its 
beauty may not be too bold and 
blatant for its indiscriminate use. 
Everything about it is conducive to 
making it obvious: the intensity of 
color primarily, the recurving brim 
of the trumpet as though it would 
display the entirety of its anatomy, 
the upright, uncompromising car- 
riage. On a gray day it glorifies a 
whole garden, while a bowl of King 
Alfreds will bring real sunshine into 
a dimly-lit room; but one warm 
brilliant day when I went quickly 
into the garden it seemed to have 
gone on the warpath and to be hold- 
ing sway with a high hand. Every 
other flower cowered into timidity 
and insignificance. Instantly there 
flashed into memory an old jazz 
title ‘Too Much Mustard,’ and I 
resolved to use King Alfred ju- 
diciously. 

Sir Dighton Probyne (Trumpet). 
A very late fine bicolor with an 
enormous cup. The shortness of 
stem will probably militate against 
its popularity. 

Great Warley (Incomparabilis). 
Truly a magnificent flower with a 
creamy starlike perianth and a 
beautiful rich golden cup. 

Bernardino, Macebearer, White 
Colossus (Incomparabilis). I like 
to consider these three Incompar- 





abilis together for they are all three 
very fine and closely resemble one 
another. 

Macebearer has almost reached 
perfection of form and texture. It 
has the waxy quality of gardenias 
and magnolias. The broad seg- 
ments of its perianth overlap. Its 
cup with its corded edge is deep 
orange and has hardly an indica- 
tion of green. But it lacks the 
lightness and charm of both Ber- 
nardino and White Colossus. Of 
these two Bernardino is the larger 
with a great flaring chalice which 
shows green in its depth and 
deepens into a corded fluted orange 
edge. Surely no Incomparabilis 
possesses a more beautiful chalice. 
This flower has none of the waxy 
immobility of Macebearer. There 
has entered into it a quality of 
lightness and grace which is devel- 
oped to an even greater degree in 
White Colossus, for the latter, with 
its curled and scalloped and in- 
dented perianth, is strongly sugges- 
tive of the airiness of a sweet pea. 
It would seem to have captured a 
quality hitherto absent in daffodils. 
The poetical perfection of daffodils 
seems to me to culminate in these 
three exquisite varieties. 

Lord Roberts (Trumpet). A no- 
table flower, owing to the heavy 
quality of both perianth and 
trumpet and also to the form of the 
trumpet which with me never en- 
tirely opens. This may militate 
against the permanent popularity 
of the flower, as it gives one the 
feeling that it has never attained to 
the perfection possible to a fully 
expanded or developed bloom. The 
marvelous almost leathery quality 
of both the perianth and trumpet 
which makes one feel that it will 
have fine lasting qualities gives the 
opposite result as | find the blossom 
very short lived. 

Will Scarlet (Incomparabilis). 
The brilliant cup, the ragged loose 
construction, tardy arrival and un- 
certainty of blooming bear all the 
earmarks of Robin Hood and his 
merry band. Too gay and debonair 
a flower to do without. 

Lord Kitchener (Leedsi). An ex- 
quisite dreamlike flower with a 
snowy white perianth and a large 
crown of delicate primrose. Truly 
an aristocrat of the daffodil family. 

Lucifer (Incomparabilis). ‘How 
art thou fallen from heaven, O Lu- 
cifer, son of the morning!’ 

A poetic flaunting star of most 
tender coloring which lasts well 
either as a cut flower or on the 
stem. Of such beauty and at such 
a reasonable price that one wonders 
that it is not more universally 
known. Personally | shall order one 
hundred of them to put into the 


naturalized daffodil field. 
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Demand this 
Protection 


THE Guarantee Certificate on Fair- 
facts Accessories definitely insures to 
you the permanence of these accesso- 
ries as long as your building stands 
Fairfacts accessories are manufac- 
tured by a special process which per- 
mits the glazed surface and the inte- 
rior material to expand and contract 
equally with changes of temperature. 

This is extremely important because 
if this expansion is not equal the 








of hot water or a draft of cold air can 
do this with some accessories in an in- 
stant. That is why the imitations of 
Fairfacts accessories so frequently be- 
come cracked, stained and marred be- 
yond any hope of cleaning or restor- 
ing 
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glazed surface cracks. Just a splash | 
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If you are building 
you will want a beauuful bathroom 


AIRFACTS accessories not only add the 

final touch of beauty to a bathroom 
but their gorgeous snow-white luster is 
guaranteed to last as long as your home 
stands. Fairfacts accessories, built in the 
walls, can always be depended upon to 
excite the admiration of your guests. 

These accessories may be installed in 
walls of any kind—tile, plaster or cement. 
Their spotless snow-white surface con- 


tinues undimmed by time or use. They 
harmonize perfectly with any color 
scheme. They add distinction to any 


bathroom whether simple or luxurious. 
Our special process of manufacture en- 
ables us to guarantee [airfacts accesso- 


Jairkacts 


(osrenacun\ 





Permanently 


Beautiful 


ss 


Bathroom 
{ccessories 


ries to remain free from hairline cracks or 
stains as long as your building stands. 
Because they are widely imitated you 
should see the Guarantee Certificate 
which is attached to these accessories for 
your protection. 


Our book of bathroom interiors will be 
a wonderful help to you. Write for your 
free copy before you build. Its gorgeous 
pictures in colors and its practical infor- 
mation will inspire you to secure a bath- 
room that will be an enduring joy as long 
as your home lasts. Mail the coupon to- 
day. THE FAIRFACTS COMPANY, INC., 
Manufacturers, Dept. C2, 234-236 West 
l4th Street, New York City 








FOR THE LAVATORY 
Soap Holder 
Tooth Brush Holder 
Tumbler Holder 
24 inch Shelf 
Medicine Cabinet 


FOR THE BATHTUB 
Soap) 
Grip) 
Sponge Holder 

Corner Soap Holder 


Combination 


FOR THE TOILET 
Roll Paper Holder 
WHERE CONVENIENT 
Douche Hook 
Strop Hook 
24 inch Towel Bar 
36 inch Towel Bar 
Robe Hook 
Cloth Hook 
Bathroom Radiator 
Bathroom Seat 
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York,“‘*the walled city of great antiquity” ~ 


On the Lendon - or 


and North Eastern Railway 


Twenty Centuries in a Day 


You cannot exactly appraise the value of a *‘LonDonN- 
Nortu-EasTern ” tour through Britain. It means seeing 
everything you’ve ever planned to see—steeping yourself 
in the glamour of England’s literary and historic traditions. 

There’s York, for example—one of a countless num- 
ber of intensely interesting ‘‘Lonpon-NorTH-EasTERN” 
stopping-off places—enchanted, colorful, old York, in- 
triguingly mysterious in its ancientry. A day with her 
carries you back through twenty centuries of English life 
—to the Roman Invasion. 

The London and North Eastern Railway traverses the 
historic side of Britain. It’s the ‘‘Cathedral Line”— 
track of the “Flying Scotsman,” shortest and swiftest to 
Scotland. And it’s the ideal link—via Harwich—between 
England and Continental Europe. 

Let the ‘‘Lonpon-NortTH-EASTERN” American repre- 
sentative plan your British tour for you. Save time and 
money, and still see everything that matters. 

Absorbingly interesting illustrated booklets for the ask- 
ing. Communicate with 


H. J. KETCHAM, Generar AGENT 
London and North Eastern Railway 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 





LONDON 
NORTH EASTERN 





OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 
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Mermaid (Leedsi). An exquisite 
flower of haunting beauty. The 
great perianth of nearly four inches 
in diameter is of sea-foam yellow 
and the chalice — over an inch in 
diameter —is of chalcedony yel- 
low. (Ridgway’s Color Standards 
and Nomenclature). The naming of 
this flower was an inspiration. 

Sunrise (Barri). This is the most 
beautiful Barri that I know. The 
waxy white segments with their 
bands of gold and the golden chal- 
ice make of it a gold rather than 
rosy sunrise. It has a curious way 
of drooping its head which prevents 
it from showing to advantage in the 
flower bed but which also gives it a 
shy elusive quality. It is very 
zsthetic and lovely. 

Amanda (Incomparabilis). This 
daffodil excited more interest and 
admiration than any of the new 
daffodils in my garden, and it would 
be difficult to imagine a more beau- 
tiful flower. The diameter of the 
perianth measured four and one 
fourth inches, the chalice one inch 
in diameter, and the stem fourteen 
inches. The perianth is snow-white 
and the cup yellow. It has the same 
floating, starry character of Lucifer 
but with more perfection of form. 
The cup, while not so brilliant as 
that of Lucifer, is shallower and 
more broadly expanded. 

Cleopatra (Trumpet). I have 
awaited the opening of no new 
daffodil with more eagerness than 
| have Cleopatra, due either to the 
name or the description or the com- 
bination. But truth compels me to 
say that in flower she gives me no 
thrill as one has every right to 
expect. I would say that she is 
badly named for an extreme sim- 
plicity of form gives no suggestion 











of the subtleties and intricacies of 
the nature of the ‘Serpent of old 
Nile.” The overlapping segments 
of the perianth give it a certain 
solidity further accentuated by the 
extremely long tubular trumpet 
while the segments are neatly and 
tidily cut. Now solidity and neat- 
ness and tidiness | find in no way 
suggestive of the world’s precon- 
ceived ideas of Cleopatra’s nature. 
Nothing could be lovelier than its 
uniform pure clear yellow. It has 
little fragrance. 

St.Olaf(Leedsi). This large flow- 
er measuring four inches and over 
has an unusually white perianth, 
The creamy-yellow cup stained 
with sulphur gives it distinct and 
interesting coloring. 

Olympia and Fairy (Trumpets), 
These two flowers are blooming side 
by side and it is strange that of so 
nearly the same dimensions they 
can present such absolutely differ- 
ent effects. The segments of Fairy 
are narrow and almond shaped, 
meeting only at the chalice while 
the broad heavy segments of Olym- 
pia overlap and form a substantial 
cup for its straight trumpet. One 
flower is massive, the other grace- 
ful. For the second year Fairy has 
enchanted me and certainly Olym- 
pia is too fine to be without. 

Queen of the North (Leedsi). 
This flower of glistening white 
perianth and soft yellow cup is 
worthy of her name in every way. 
She has fine lasting qualities and has 
the rare one of becoming more per- 
fect even after fully opened. An old 
blue bowl on my desk filled with the 
Queen of the North has through 
several days taken on new beauty 
each successive day — developing 
perfection with maturity. 





DAFFODILS CLUSTERED AT THE FEET OF A GIANT WHITE OAK 
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“Millions of California 
Pine window sash and 
frames are in use in 
American homes.” 


Window 
wisdom 


Window sash and frames must 
withstand the extremes of weather 
wear, plus handling and friction— 
a most exacting demand upon the 
wood of which they are made. Ac- 
curate work manship is paramount; 
andit is essential that this accuracy 
be preserved during the life of the 
sash and frame. 


Millwork accuracy depends pri- 
marily upon the texture of the 
wood used. Soft-textured Califor- 
nia Pines are naturally qualified 
for precision millwork. They cut 
easily, either with or across the 
without splitting. They sur- 
ace smoothly on four sides. Their 
uniformly even grain allows the 





Send for this free 
illustrated booklet 


Sash and frame manufacturers find 
the qualities of California Pines 
parallel those of the Eastern white 
pines, the supply of which has been 
largely depleted by past demand. 
Many of these manufacturers nou 
use California Pines, the supply of 
which is ample to meet the demands 
of the next two centuries. 








cutting tool to produce sharp edges, 
which cast the contrasting shadows 
that accentuate the design of the 
building. 


California Pine sashand frames 
preserve the structural form and 
design of the window unit, because 
these pines have the minimum ten- 
dency to expand and contract. 
They withstand the severe strains 
of opposing elements, as, for ex- 
ample, zero temperature outside 
the home, and 70 degrees inside; 
or, when the outside window 
woodwork is rain-beaten, while 
the inside is dry. 


The very light weight of these 











pines makes sash operation easy, at 
the same time lessening the cost of 
balance weights, or, reducing the 
strain on mechanical sash balances. 


Sash and frames are painted in- 
side and out. Paint protection adds 
to the natural wearing qualities of 
wood. California Pine window 
parts paint perfectly, their smooth 
surfaces readily take the paint and 
hold the protective coating tena- 
ciously. The light, natural color of 
these pines permits any exterior 
color treatment, and the finest in- 
terior window finish—with assur- 
ance of lasting, unblemished 
beauty. 


California 


WHITE & SUGAR PINE 


Manufacturers Association 
650 CALL BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


Also producers of CALIFORNIA WHITE FIR 


CALIFORNIA DOUGLAS FIR 


CALIFORNIA INCENSE CEDAR 
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Residence of Dr. E. C. Reifenstein, Syracuse, N. Y. 


| Not Onlyin Large Homes 
—does the Kelsey save money 


N any home, anywhere — palatial 
| mansion or more modest dwelling— 
| Kelsey Health Heat warms comfortably 
and economically, and stands guard 
| over the family’s health. 

| And is this wonderful heat economi- 
cal too? 

| Well, a saving of seven tons of coal in 
one season surely sounds like economy. 


| | This saving was reported by a promi- 
| 
| 
| 





nent resident of Syracuse, N. Y., who 
says that for once in a heating plant he 
got economy, and supreme comfort at 
the same time. 

You're probably now putting in next 
i winter's coal. Better consider replacing 
that wasteful heater with the economi- 
cal Kelsey. 





Automatic Humidifier 








Ht Kelsey literature will bring you some mighty valuable heating 
| information. Ask for it. 


HE KELSE 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 
| (Trade Mark Registered) 
| 306 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Dealers 
Principal Cities 


Sales Offices 
New York — Brockville, Canada 


























Boston 























PLANTING OTHER PEOPLE's GARDENS 
(Continued from page 547) 


always lovely with the latter. 

For the beds, arranged in fan 
shape, three or four rather newer 
roses are suggested, with Duchess of 
Wellington and Los Angeles as 
good neighbors. In fact, I have 
placed Independence Day as a sort 
of focus of color in the centre of 
them all. This new rose has an 
entirely distinct and novel color 
that at once arrests attention, a 
rich orange-apricot suffused with 
sunflower yellow. Angéle Pernet, a 
very deep fiery yellow rose, and one 
of the newest, is in the bed to the 
right of the centre, while Claudius 
Pernet, that beautiful and now 
celebrated flower stands to the left 
with its rich deep yellow blooms 
and ivy-green foliage. 

Angéle Pernet is as yet very 
costly, five dollars a plant, but its 
description is too enticing to resist. 
And when one remembers that 
hybrid tea roses should be planted 


about two feet apart and hybrid 
perpetuals from two to three feet, 
the number for such beds as these 
is not great. If the number is small 
so much the more reason for choice 
varieties. 

Los Angeles and Duchess of Well- 
ington are the roses which are sug- 
gested for the two end beds— and 
the result of color here as a whole 
will be glowing if these roses do 
well. There will be a rich outburst 
of golden-yellow, orange and rose- 
pink combined, as one approaches 
these flowers when they bloom — a 
range of hues partly suggested by 
the ray-like beds themselves. It is 
presupposed that the hedge about 
these rose beds will be very 
smoothly kept to afford the proper 
background for the distinguished 
flowers. Besides this, the copious 
use of yellow in these roses will, if 
anything, help the effect of the 
scarlets in the main garden. 


PAINTED FURNITURE 
(Continued from page 556) 


these articles will give one ideas 
which can be readily copied. Dec- 
orative designs are often used on 
the table, either in the corners or as 
a border, and on the chairs. These 
are put on either by free hand, by 
stenciling, or by means of a trans- 
fer. 

A worth-while saving is effected 
by doing the work yourself, as the 
unpainted sets can be purchased 
for a very small price compared 
with the usual price of the painted 
ones. 


ENAMELING PREVIOUSLY VARNISHED 
FURNITURE 

Where woodwork is done in en- 
amel there is often an opportunity 
to refinish golden oak varnished 
pieces or other furniture that is out 
of date, or to transform a collection 
of odd pieces into a most pleasing 
suite that will go prettily with the 
woodwork and make a very inter- 
esting room. 

If the woodwork is in ivory en- 
amel, for instance, the furniture 
can be done either in ivory or in 
some color that will contrast pret- 
tily with it. A rather out-of-date 
and sombre room, with varnished 
Georgia pine woodwork and golden 
oak furniture, can be converted 
into a veritable dream room by en- 
ameling the woodwork in ivory or 
putty color, and doing the furniture 
in either the same color or a pleas- 


ing blue. A bedroom suite in ivory 
enamel goes very well with ivory 
woodwork, or if a contrasting effect 
is desired, black furniture may be 
used. In the case of a nursery or 
children’s room, linoleum or a crex 
rug in large black and white check- 
erboard squares with black en- 
ameled furniture makes a stunning 
room. Black furniture striped or 
decorated with blue is also very 
attractive. 

Assuming that the furniture on 
hand in one of the bedrooms con- 
sists of a dresser in varnished oak 
finish, a white metal bed, and chairs 
in the old-time mission effect, let us 
consider refinishing the pieces in 
ivory enamel. 

First, let us take the dresser. 
The first step is to wash the surface 
with Ivory or linseed oil soap and 
warm water; then rinse off with 
clear water to remove all soapy 
deposits, and dry thoroughly with 
a clean cloth. Next, sand the sur- 
face lightly but thoroughly with 
No. 00 sandpaper to roughen the 
smooth varnish finish; dust off all 
loose particles of sand. 

We are now ready to apply the 
enamel. To build up a nice finish in 
ivory on a piece of fine furniture 
such as a dresser requires a four 
coat job. 

First Coat —a mixture of equal 
parts enamel and flat undercoat. 
The use of part enamel in this coat 
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“And hie him home, at evening’s close, | 


To sweet repast and calm repose.” 
— Thomas Gray. 





Tide Water 


Gypress 


‘ te 45°" 7 . 






# ¢ 


- SECURE IN COMFORT 
because 


“He who looks before he leaps 

Builds of Cypress and builds for keeps. 
“Cypress for every outdoor use 

Scorns Weather's wear and Time's abuse. 


PLANS 
FREE 


“Tt DOESN’T ROT, nor twist, nor swell; 
It lasts, and uasts, and LASTS—so well.” 


CUT THE BUDGET 


for the up-keep of your new Cypress 

Colonial Home by being sure that 

the Cypress you use 1s true “*Tide- 
water,’’ from swamps not over 200 
miles from the sea. 
You know “it’s re- 
pair bills that eat 
the holes in the 
bank account.” 
Avert them by insisting on trade- 
marked Cypress, the “Wood Eternal,” 
& no substitutes. You should have a 
copy of Mol. 44. “It’s a classic in its 
field.” Complete Working PlansFree. 


192 pages. 96 pictures. Double Plan Sheet Supplement. 
Full Specifications for Entire House and Equipment. Also 
3-sheet Special Colonial Art Supplement by a famous artist. 
Entire book exclusively designed. No “‘stock plans.” Write. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


s c 
oe a 
To He i Sao, 





s c 


1206 Poypras Buitpinc, New Orveans, La. 
st ch or 1206 GraHaM BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


oe 


Insist on Trade-marked ‘‘TIDEWATER”’ CYPRESS. Accept no other. 
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makes it adhere better to the var- 
nished surface, and prevents the 
enameled finish from chipping off 
easily. 

Second Coat — flat undercoat. 

Third Coat — half undercoat and 
half enamel. 

Fourth Coat — straight enamel. 

All coats except the final one 
should be carefully sanded, and 
should be allowed to become thor- 
oughly dry before the following 
coat is applied. 

Now let us take the metal bed. 
Of course, it is not possible to pro- 
duce a finish on metal with air- 
drying enamel that is the equal of 
the baked enamel finish on high- 
grade metal furniture. However, if 
the finish is the worse for wear, or it 
is desired to refinish the piece in 
ivory, first wash the surface thor- 
oughly and rinse with clear water. 
If greasy, wipe off with benzine or 
turpentine. Then sand _ lightly, 
and apply one coat of flat under- 
coat, followed by as many coats of 
enamel as necessary to produce a 
satisfactory finish, according to the 
condition of the surface. Sand each 





coat except the final one, and be 
particularly careful to avoid sag. 
ging on account of the many irreg- 
ularities in the shape of the surface. 

Now let us take the chairs in 
stained mission effect. As the var- 
nish coating is liable to be more or 
less worn off, which would cause the 
stain to bleed through the enamel 
finish and disfigure it, it is neces- 
sary first to seal the surface with a 
thin coat of white shellac. Do not 
sand this coat, as this would cut 
through the shellac coating again 
and cause bleeding. 

In applying the enamel follow 
the same procedure as for an ivory 
finish on previously varnished fur- 
niture — first, a coat of half en- 
amel and half undercoat; then a 
coat of flat undercoat; then another 
coat of half and half; and then a 
coat of straight enamel; sanding 
lightly between coats. 

If the above instructions are fol- 
lowed carefully, no difficulty will be 
experienced in producing a good 
finish, and if harmonious color com- 
binations are used, the most pleas- 
ing modern effects will be obtained. 


Twenty Mires Out 
(Continued from page 566) 


appreciate every happy touch. And 
when, in Scene V, Olivia’s fool went 
leaping down from his perch on the 
apple-tree bough, settled himself 
cross-legged at Olivia’s feet, and 
began his coaxing catechism, ‘Good 
my mouse of virtue, answer me!’ 
the grouping was so pretty that a 
gay little ruffle of applause swept 
over the audience, the spontaneous 
sort of clapping that makes the 





What ho! My valued cur! 


anxious manager behind the scenes 
hug the prompt-book with delight. 

If you are a stage- 
manager and coach, by the time 
you have followed a play through 
its various stages of rehearsal, you 
feel that you practically own the 
cast. You are convinced that you 
wrote the play, invented Shake- 


seasoned 


speare, and created the actors one 
and all. It was you who put the 
brightness into their eyes, the tim- 
bre into their voices, the lightness 
into their heels. Without you they 


were dust. Your pulse accelerates 
when they go on, and their lines 
sing themselves in your head. And 
when they do themselves proud, 
you love them with a great wave of 
adoration that amounts to absolute 
idol-worship, pro tem. I have no 
doubt that the Lord similarly loves 
to watch his players when they are 
acting gallantly the difficult pas- 
sages of their parts. 

Our cast, encouraged by the re- 
sponse to the opening scenes, was 
outdoing itself. Viola had captured 
the perfect Margaret Anglin charm. 
Malvolio was in his glory. Sir Toby 
was immense. Even in the tricky 
garden scene where Malvolio reads 
the letter, not a cue or a gesture was 
lost. The audience was ours. 

And then at last came Sebastian, 
and the brawl with Sir Toby Belch. 
The audience was rocking with 
laughter. Sir Toby had cuffed 
Sebastian rashly, and Sebastian 
had lustily cuffed back. But when 
Sebastian drew his sword upon Sir 
Toby, that was too much for 
Valentino. He could bear it no 
longer. To his master’s rescue he 
flew, teeth bared, a wicked snarl 
on his upper lip. Down-stage like a 
yellow comet he came, straight for 
Sebastian’s leg. Sir Toby saw him 
just in time, and flung himself 
squarely on top of his dog ~ fifty- 
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GOOD TASTE IS EVIDENT IN THIS HOME OF C, C, SMITH, ESQ., WINDMILL POINTE, DETROIT 


WHERE LUPTON WINDOWS ARE USED THROUGHOUT 


«® Windows in Good Taste @s 


As you drive through the ex- 
clusive residence section of your 
city, notice the fine homes 
equipped with Lupton Case- 
ments of copper-steel. These 
windows appeal to discriminat- 
ing people because their grace- 
ful lines increase the beauty 
of a house within and without. 
Their outstanding charm and 
convenience make them the 
windows in good taste. 


Lupton Casements will bring 
the same charm and conven- 
ience to your home—at moder- 
ate cost. They not only provide 
comfort and security,—they 
add a distinctive quality which 
commands the admiration of 
visitors and passers-by. Case- 
ments by Lupton in your home 
give you the pride of owner- 
ship which comes with the 
possession of the best. 


LUPTON 


COPPER-STEEL 
CASEMENT WINDOWS 
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KITCHEN MAID 


STANDARD KITCHEN 














Unit Kitchens—to fit 
your individual taste 


While Kitchen Maid units are standardized, the 
kitchens which you equip with them give the 
widest play to individual preference. Do you 
prefer everything along one wall? You may 
have itso. Do you prefer your kitchen cabinet 
and china closet here — your broom closet over 
there — your refrigerator in another place? 
That, also, is your privilege. Every unit 1s 
complete in itself. Use it alone — or group it 
with others into a wonderfully complete com- 
bination. Each unit is a splendid example of 
skilled cabinet-craft;a Kitchen Maid Unit kitchen 
costs no more to equip than it would cost with 
old-fashioned cupboards. Send the list below for 
complete facts. 








WASMUTH-ENDICOTT CO. 


| 1150 Snowden Street, Andrews, Indiana 
| In Canada, Waterloo, Ontario 
| 
| 
| 


Please send me information regarding the units checked: 
(1 PULMANOOK, consisting of table and 4 seats folding into wall 
For alcove (9; for any kitchen corner () { 
0 COMBINATION 210-X, with refrigerator, consisting of cabinet, 
broom closet, dish closet, and linen cupboards to set against wall 
IN-A-WALL IRONING BOARD, folding into wall when not in use 
}) BROOM CLOSET, to set in any kitchen 0; to be built into wall 
() DISH CLOSETS, LINEN CUPBOARDS, to be set in (); to be 
built in O 
0 IN-A-WALL TELEPHONE SEAT 
) KITCHEN MAID KITCHEN CABINET 
0 DIVIDER CUPBOARDS, to be used to separate breakfast room 
from kitchen 
0 REFRIGERATOR 


Name 
Addre ss 


City : State 


VENTINtS. 



































four inches of cotton-wadding and 
all— shouting impromptu as he 
caught him, 

‘What ho! My valued cur! 

Come! Aid thy tott’ring mas- 
ter from the field!’ 

Declaiming this exalted speech 
not found in the original folio at all, 
Sir Toby strode out, leaning heavily 
on Valentino, amid the roars of the 
audience and the hysterics of the 
off-stage cast. 

We asked the Colonel later what 
made him think of calling Valentino 
a cur, and he said that in the excite- 
ment of the moment it seemed to 
him that ‘cur’ was a more likely 
word for Shakespeare to use than 
‘collie,’ on the whole. 

At the moment of their exit, we 
had as riotous an audience in our 
orchard as Will Shakespeare ever 
met in any tavern yard. 

After Valentino had been ban- 
ished and the tumult had quieted 
down, the cast collected itself, and 
the play went swiftly on to the 
rollicking closing scenes. And when, 
at last, all the other actors had dis- 
appeared, and Olivia’s fool came 
out to sing his closing song, the 
orchard was so still that we could 
hear the little brook going over the 
stones. The fool, in his motley, sat 
cross-legged under the blossoming 
trees, and began to sing the tradi- 
tional little minor tune. We lis- 
tened, hardly breathing, behind the 
scenes. Olivia put her arm around 
my waist as we peered together 
through the screen of shrubbery 
and watched him singing the re- 
frain — ‘For the rain it raineth 
every day.’ His gaunt face was a 
little sad under his cap and bells. A 
flurry of breeze blew the petals of an 
apple blossom down on to the 
sleeve of his velvet coat as he 





finished the plaintive minor notes 
of the last stanza, going more and 
more slowly and dreamily toward 
the end, like a musical clock run- 
ning down: — 

‘A great while ago the world be. 

gun, 
With a hey, ho, the wind and 
the rain, 

But that’s all one, our play is 

done, 
And we'll strive to please you 
every day.’ 

Then he was off with a bound, 
and the play was over, in a flash of 
applause. In response to the in- 
sistent curtain-call, the entire cast 
ran out from behind the shrubbery, 
hand in hand, and led the way across 
the orchard to the folk-dancing in 
the Barwick garden. There, actors 
and costumed morris dancers min- 
gled in a pleasant whirl, Sir Toby 
dancing with a fairy, Sebastian with 
a milkmaid, Olivia with the Fool. 
And finally all the children danced 
and wound the Maypole, on the 
Colonel’s lawn. 

When Gregory and I came home 
again at sunset, we found that the 
good angels of the greenroom com- 
mittee had gathered up the scat- 
tered properties, and had left our 
little house neat and shining, with 
not a trace of revelry to be seen. 
And on the table lay a great bunch 
of swamp violets, with the greet- 
ings of the committee and the cast. 

That evening I got out my trusty 
ledger, and wrote down the May- 
day heading at the top of an empty 
page. Then, far too sleepy and 
contented to write more, I selected 
just one of the beautiful long- 
stemmed violets and pressed it be- 
tween the leaves of the book and 
left it there — the sole and sufficient 
item for the day. 
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and Protection from Dust, 
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Lifetime Saving of Fuel 


Draughts and Rain 


Now the Convenient Time to Install 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips are guaranteed for the life of 
the building. All year round, they are saving and paying for 
themselves—in fuel, labor and protection against dust, dirt and 
draughts. They are a lifetime investment, paying their cost over 
and over again. 

Prevent Damage from Heavy Rains 
They keep out dirt, dust, soot, and rain. They protect health. 
Save household labor. Keep homes clean. Protect furnishings 
and keep wall-paper and decorations fresh and new. 

Windows operate more easily, too. They cannot rattle or stick 
with Chamberlin Strips. 
And in heating months, homes are kept warm on from 25% to 


40% less fuel. 
All Done By Our Own Experts 


Chamberlin’s own experts fit and install all Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strips. It is specialized work requiring special tools and 
equipment. You cannot expect just any “good mechanic” to 
make satisfactory weather strip installation. 

These typical letters reproduced at the right, reflect how import- 
antly users regard proper installation by trained, courteous and 
considerate workmen. 

It is the reason Chamberlin maintains a nation-wide organization 
of experts in this specialized work. It is also the reason 
Chamberlin guarantees all installations for the life of the building. 


CHAMBERLIN 


Metal Weather Strips and Door Bottoms 


Chamberlin Door Bottoms enable you to admit fresh air to bedrooms or any part of the house while closing 
other parts against draughts. They prevent escape of cold air, dust and dirt from basements. Keep out 
laundry and kitchen steam and odors. Operate automatically when fitted to either outside or inside doors. 
not interfere with rugs. They are inexpensive, installed separately or in conjunction with Chamberlin 


Metal Weather Strips. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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The IMPORTANCE of 


Correct Installation 


The Only Guarantee of 
Lifetime Service 


What Thousands Say of the Uniform Care, 
Courtesy and Efficiency of Chamberlin 
Experts in Installing Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strips 


“An Excellent Job” 


“It gives me pleasure to state that the mechanic has made an 
excellent job of the metal weather stripping placed in my 


house. 
(Signed)—Mrs. A. S. BurLEsoNn 
Burleson Place 
Austin, Texas 


(Wife of former Postmaster-General of U. S. A.) 


“Neither Rain Nor Dust Comes Through” 
“I must say that we are well pleased with your weather strips. 
We have had two severe rains with driving winds since they 
have been installed. However, neither rain nor dust come 
through our windows now.” 
(Signed)—J. Novack 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


Efficient in the Rockies 
“I feel it only just to tell you of the remarkable change which 
your weather stripping has made in the temperature of my 
home here in the mountains, within twenty-two miles of the 
Continental Divide. 


“Winter out here in the Rockies carries with it a great deal 
of wind, often amounting to gales, with the result that there 
had been little of evenness about the temperature of the house, 
and several nooks and corners where draughts made life ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable. 
“IT put in your weather stripping and noticed at once a great 
change. The house is now an even temperature upstairs 
and down. The patent door stops aid in keeping the rest of 
the house warm while allowing as much fresh air as is desired 
in the bedrooms. 
“And may I commend your workmen from Denver? They 
were efficient, fast working and gentlemanly. The work was 
all done in zero weather with but little discomfort.” 
(Signed)—Courtney Rytey Cooper 
Idaho Springs, Colo. 


“Pleased with Work and Workmen”’ 


“IT am more than pleased with the results after only a few 
days of service. We have succeeded, | believe, in keeping 
dust and dirt outside where it belongs. 

“IT am also pleased with the work and workmen and just 
wanted to tell you about it.” 


(Signed)—Dr. Howarp R. Witson 
Carnegie, Pa. 


Keeps Out Flying Dust 


“We bought your strips just in time. The day after the in- 
stallation was completed we had two days of what they call 
‘Santa Ana winds’—dust flying galore. 


“After two days of this wind and dust Mrs. Liken prepared 
to clean up but found very little to do—the weather strip 


had done the work.” 
(Signed)—C. W. Lixen 
Orange, Calif. 


Send the Coupon 


= Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company 
1642 West Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


I would like an estimate covering the cost of installing 
(check which) 

Chamberlin Inside Door Bottoms— 

Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips—In_ my home—Office 
Bldg.—Church—Number of Windows—Numberof Doors— 


Name ——— _ — 


Address——— 


City and State— 
Eng. Dept 
Seeuase 
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Well Behaved 
Shutters —~ 


GREAT source of pleasure and conven- 

ience is the shutter that stays where put. 
When wide open it is a thing of beauty. When 
tightly closed it gives perfect protection. If 
placed at proper angles it can be made to shade 
the sun and on the shady side help gentle 
breezes find waiting open windows. The 
ordinary shutter can be easily transposed 
from the slam-bang thing it usually is, to 
an article of great utility if equipped with 
Zimmerman Shutter Fasteners. 


What woman wouldn’t want shutters she 
can easily and perfectly control? The present 
trend of Colonial architecture puts the shut- 
ter to the fore. Will your shutters be well 
behaved and useful, or will they be a contin- 
ual annoyance? You sensibly decide to have 
the practical kind. Well,then you need re- 
member but one thing— insist upon 
ZIMMERMAN SHUTTER FASTENERS. 


“Correct Windows for the Home” — is an 
interesting little booklet telling about the 
ins and outs of shutter things in general. 
Write for your copy right now. 


Tue G. F. S. ZIMMERMAN Co., INc. 
102 W. Soutn St. FREDERICK, Mp. 





A Patio House 1n Mexico 
(Continued from page 558) 











FASTENERS for SHUTTERS and CASEMENTS 
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Coamrevere, 
Bag te 


A decorative fragment of old wall separates the two levels 
of the garden 


in the manner of Sorolla. An old 
spinet and two corner whatnots seem 
quite in their proper setting, for 
Cuernavaca is full of memories of 
the times of Carlotta and Maxi- 
milian, and mid-Victorian furniture 
of the simpler sort looks well in 
these large, rather dim rooms, as 
one enters from the brilliance of 
the sunny patio. From the sala 
there is a glimpse also of the blue- 
washed walls of the library beyond. 
Perhaps in a northern climate so 
much blue would be chilly, but 


here it is in refreshing contrast to 
the warmth and sun outside. In 
the dining-room there is a good 
deal of old Staffordshire ware, and 
a pair of splendid painted trays 
adorn the wall. The flower motives 
on these trays will be used for 
painted panel decorations on the 
dining-room furniture, against a 
putty-colored or black ground, 
for this house is one of those 
intensely interesting ones which 
are still in the process of becom- 
ing. 


THE GLossARY OF ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ANTIQUARIAN TERMS 


(Continued from page 564) 


was made a partner in charge of the 
sale of ornamental ware. (Wedgwood 
made a strict distinction between his 
useful, or table ware, and his orna- 
mental pieces such as vases, plaques, 
toilet ware, cameos, and so forth.) As 
early as 1765 his business was largely 
one of export to the markets of the 
Continent and the ‘Islands of North 
America for which,’ he wrote, ‘we can- 
not make anything too rich and costly.’ 
In 1769 Wedgwood and Bentley built 
their large works at Etruria near Stoke- 
on-Trent. It was there that the finest 
pottery was made. The materials in- 
vented or perfected by Wedgwood are: — 

Green Ware 

Mottled and Agate Ware 

White Stoneware 

Imitations of Delft Ware 

Cream Colored Ware 

Basaltes 

Crystalline Pebbled Ware 

Bronze Etruscan 

Jasper 

Rosso Antico 

Pearl White Ware 

Cane Colored Ware 

WILLARD. The famous family of 
Massachusetts clock-makers. Simon, 
1753-1848, was perhaps the greatest, 
Aaron, 1757-1844, was the most suc- 
cessful in business. Benjamin, 1743 
1803, was the third brother. All early 
Willard clocks are to-day highly prized 
by collectors. 

WILLIAM AND 
MARY. 1689-1702. The 
name given to the period 
that followed the Jacobean 
and preceded the Queen 
Anne in England. This 
naturally shows a strong 
Dutch influence. Walnut 
was the favorite wood for 














furniture. Turning took the place of 


carving, and the inverted-cup leg was 
characteristic, though the cabriole leg 
appeared at this time. Gate tables and 
highboys are also typical. Painting, 
gilding, veneer, brilliantly colored lac- 
quers and sumptuous embroideries were 
the favorite forms of decoration. 

WINDOWS. In Egypt and early 
Greece, windows are seldom found. The 
light was mainly provided for by clere- 
stories. In monumental Greece, square 
headed windows with mouldings across 
the top, down the side, and around the 
bottom, were not uncommon, Occa- 
sionally window jambs were inclined 
inward to help the appearance of height. 
Roman windows were based on the 
Greek, but were generally more richly 
ornamented. The Roman use of the 
arch gave rise to the semicircular headed 
window. In Romanesque architecture 
this became the window with two lights 
embraced by an arched tympanum. 
Window design found its highest de- 
velopment in the stained glass and 
tracery of the Gothic. With the Renais- 
sance, the use of column and entablature 
on fagades provided the decoration for 
windows. 

WINDSOR CHAIR. Windsor 
chairs appeared first in England in the 
Queen Anne and early Georgian periods. 
The earliest forms had either straight, 
plain legs spreading outward, or simple 
cabriole legs with club feet. Often 4 
central pierced splat was part of the 
spindle back, Fan backs, hoop backs, 
and comb backs were later types 
evolved in the Colonies, where the 
Windsor was first marketed as a painted 
garden chair. 

WREN, SIR CHRISTOPHER. 
1632-1723. England’s greatest archi- 
tect. Mr. Alfred Mansfield Brooks 1n 
The Art of the College Art Association go 
America for March 1923 says: ‘Sit 
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Mr. Wallace Neff, Pasadena, Architect. 


The Ojai Valley Country Club — 
ce EL! 


and YourOwnHome— we 
both “Medusa” 


yd me in the hills of Southern California, not 
far from Santa Barbara, is the little city of Ojai 
(“The Nest”)—re-created in less than ten years from 
acommonplace community to a model development 
in rural Spanish Architecture. 

Notable among its buildings is the Ojai Valley 
Country Club, designed by Architect Wallace Neff 
of Pasadena, and awarded a Certificate of Honor 
from the American Institute of Architects as one of 
the most interesting examples of typical California 
architecture for 1923. 

Medusa White Cement was used in exterior stucco, 
the finish coat for which was manufactured by the 
California Stucco Products Co. of Los Angeles. 


Mr. Frank Carpenter, Beverly Hills, California, Contractor. 
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“Medusa White” was also used in interior plaster 
work; the walls are permanently protected against 
dampness by Medusa Waterproofing. Medusa Prod- 
ucts were used elsewhere in Ojai, also. 

Your Architect, too, can make interesting use of 
Medusa White Cement in your new home. It offers 
the very features you are seeking: 

Distinction, without the slightest objectionable touch 

of oddity x Color + Reasonable First Cost 

Economy of Upkeep + Protection Against Weather 

Fire Safety + Permanence 

We would like you and your Architect to have 
copies of the Medusa Book. Send your name and his, 
and copies will go forward promptly to each of you. 


THE SANDUSKY CEMENT COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


New York: 350 Madison Avenue 


Toledo, Ohio Dixon, Illinois 


MEDUSA 


WHITE CEMENT 
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Decorated for the Arts in Trade Exhibit held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City 


Artistic effects 
never before possible at so little cost! 
—with KLEARFLAX linen rugs and carpets 


“Tt is not what you spend but what 
you choose that makes your home 
artistic, ’ say successful decorators. 


For instance, you can now have 
the most artistic floor effects with- 
out extravagant cost with rugs and 
carpets woven of pure linen— 
Klearflax! 


Because Klearflax is all linen, it 
takes color beautifully. Beautiful 
solid tones in all shades; interest- 
ing Picwick color mixtures and 
heathers; attractive small all-overs 
and stripes; smart bordered effects. 


One of the most interesting 
things about Klearflax is its texture. 
It blends perfectly with the choice 
of modern home decoration for a 
rough finish in hangings, upholstery 
and all interior textiles. You can al- 
ways tell Klearflax by this look and 
feel of virgin flax roughness. 


And wear? Klearflax has linen’s 
durability and because it is revers- 
ible, gives even more prolonged 
wear. It is moth-proof and prac- 
tically burn-proof, too. 


Another thing you will appre- 
ciate — Klearflax means a cleaner 
floor covering. Dirt does not be- 


come embedded in its thick, com- 
pact body but stays on the surface. 
With suction sweeping and occa- 
sional brushing to remove this, you 
have a rug always fresh and clean 
all through! 


Send for booklet of information 


We have an interesting booklet of 
information about Klearflax, show- 
ing all the different colors and de- 
signs in color. We will gladly send 
it to you free and tell you where 
you can see Klearflax. Just fill out 
coupon below. The Klearflax Linen 
Looms, Inc., Duluth, Minnesota; 
New York, Textile Building, 295 
Fifth Avenue. 


Note these very moderate prices 


Think of it —Klearflax seamless rugs 
in all the lovely linen colorings and 
patterns at these prices! 


i Se EEE ET $49.00 
PMO pi Facet cy Meme a 38.00 
DIO ero tc wien neem oes 26.00 
4, 3 ee 16.50 
Sa OT OP a 9.00 
| ee eee 5.00 


Seamless carpeting in any of above widths 
and any length, $4.10 per square yard. 


Klearflax 


LINEN RUGS & CARPETING 
fromThe Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. 


DULUTH. MINNESOTA 





The Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc., Duluth, Minnesota 
| Please send me free your booklet of information about Klearflax Linen Rugs and | 
C 


Carpets. 
| 


| Name...- 




















Christopher Wren was a man of rare 
type, both a great scientist and a great 
artist. His science was mathematical 
and astronomical; his art was architec- 
ture. Newton is reported to have called 
him the first mathematician of his day. 
He combined, to a remarkable degree, 
the mental qualities of the theoretical, 
imaginative, and practical man. So 
widely divergent were his practical in- 
ventions as astronomical instruments 
and a machine for sowing grain evenly. 
He did much with the subjects of lati- 
tude and wind, thereby greatly improv- 
ing the science of navigation. If he had 
done nothing more he would in this 
alone have been a potent forwarder of 
civilization. He conceived and carried 
through the idea of a hospital for sailors 
— the first. He was a founder of the 
Royal Society and a contributor to its 
learning through fifty-seven years. He 
was a good Greek and Latin scholar, and 
a master of English whether used in 
scientific treatise, a dissertation on 
beauty, or a business letter. He was a 
naturalist who loved the beauty of 
nature. . . . As a draughtsman he was 
superb, He was a useful member of 
Parliament. He was a great favorite 
socially. I could treble this list of his 
capacities and achievements, but I shall 
end it by adding the single fact that he 
was the most distinguished architect 
the English-speaking race has yet pro- 
duced. When Wren was twenty-one, 
his lifelong friend, the diarist Evelyn, 
referred to him as “that miracle of a 
youth.” He died, past ninety, a miracu- 
lous old man. The world’s valuation of 





him has risen steadily as posterity has 
calmly weighed the “posthumous jn. 
fluence”’ of his life... .’ 

It was the fire (of London, 1666) that 
brought Christopher Wren to the fore 
architecturally. Two years previously 
at the age of thirty-three, Wren, with. 
out any experience, was called upon to 
build Pembroke College Chapel at Cam. 
bridge and the Sheldonian theatre at 
Oxford. He learned his architecture, as 
the greatest always have, on the ladder 
and the scaffold and among the car- 
penters and the masons, After the fire 
he immediately began to plan the new 
city of London. The plan which he 
made was, unfortunately, not put into 
execution. It is admitted to be one of 
the best of all city plans. Then, between 
1667 and 1710, Wren built in London 
alone sixty churches and the present 
great Cathedral of St. Paul, the dome of 
which is the most wonderful this side 
Michelangelo’s dome of St. Peter’s in 
Rome. And he built well-nigh number- 
less dwellings, palaces, and commercial 
structures, 

The steeples of his churches set the 
model for every church steeple since, 
particularly those delightful eighteenth- 
century structures that are so typical of 
the old villages, towns, and cities of our 
eastern seaboard. The dome of St. 
Paul’s gave, indirectly, the model for 
our Capital dome in Washington, And 
it is by this dome of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral in London that Sir Christopher 
Wren is known the world over, just as 
Michelangelo is known by his dome of 
St. Peter’s. 
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New JourNrtys AROUND THE GARDEN 
(Continued from page 560) 


would not concern us, but several 
dealers have adopted all these 
names impartially, and through 
these names all grades of J/ris 
pumila, I. chamaeiris and I. 
apbylla are received as fate wills. 
The ‘Stool’ group has a more 
slender rhizome, and narrower 
leaves, but the great difference 
is in the forked stem, bearing two 
or more flowers, not so large as 
the true pumila running on the 
blue and violet shades — rarely 
yellow or white — but possibly 
hybridized with the Crimean kinds. 
The one point of identification 
attack is the forked stem, bearing 
narrow compressed leaves, or none 
at all. The spathe valve is de- 
cidedly purple, as often the leaves 
at the base of the plant. The lists 
of dealers offer a dozen names, but 
I know not which are truly of this 
type. It seems easy to tell these 
three sorts apart until you begin 
buying them of dealers and check- 
ing them up as they bloom. 
Puzzle Number 4 is the Balkan 
iris, whose correct name is taller 
than the plant — /ris retchenbachi. 
This name is too much for most of 
us, and under /. balkana or I. 
bosniaca it is offered by dealers, 
but you may draw a form of J. 





apbylla or other species. The real 
thing is distinct. The flowers are 
not so large as the real pumila, 
two or more on the stem, but close 
together, not forked apart. The 
spathe valves are flattened with a 
knife-like edge, and the petals 
are thinner than with J. aphylla. 
Though different, the flower effect 
as you stand above the clumps is 
quite like J. aphylla. It has a twin 
sister, J. cengialti (Tyrolean iris) 
with stouter broader leaves and a 
brown dry spathe valve. To help 
make our joy greater there is a 
series of hybrids between these two 
under the name of Jris balceng. 
Bluebeard and Curiosity are two of 
these much seen to-day. 

Iris flavissima (I. arenaria), 
Goldbeard iris, is slender like 
I. apbylla, but the flowers are 
yellow. It is offered under its 
second Latin name. Iris mand- 
schurica is offered, but the plants 
I have acquired were beardless 
fellows, much asa yellow /. sibirica. 
There remains Iris pseudo-pumila 
which appears in catalogues as 
I. statellae. The yellow flowers are 
solitary, the spathe green. It 1s 
really a yellow chamaciris, but 
has many little bract-like leaves 
up the stem. 
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FLOWER GROWING 
This book explains HOW: 

To prepare soil for different 
flowers — seasons. 

To transplant plants —re- 
pot and shift. 

To plant bulbs and care for 
them in winter. 

To get quick, sure results 
from seeds. 

To enlarge, improve color of 
flowers. 

To grow flowers all sea- 

sons, 


















This book explains: 

When, where and how to 
plant roses. 

How to cut and disbud for 
more bloom. 

How to prune and prepare | 
for winter. i 

How to eliminate 
and diseases. 

How to grow roses for spe- 
cial places — purposes. 

What roses are adapted to 

locations. 


insects 


i! 
Allein ! 
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PLANNING YOUR 
GARDEN 





This book tells HOW: 
To design a garden spot. 
To make beds, borders, 
walks and drives, 
© make terraces and slopes. 
To grow things in a rock 
garden, 
Tobuild ponds—waterways. 
© place flowers, vines, etc. 
To make artificial edgings. 


Hin, ott 


thorities on the garden and its problems. 
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One of the biggest bargains ever offered to readers of this magazine is made here. 
is your chance to get 6 splendid books covering every phase of gardening — from the most 
effective window boxes to the planning of acres of land. Written by recognized au- 
Each one personally edited by Leonard Barron, 
Remarkable offer means a real 
bargain to all who take advantage of this special reduced price! 
coupon below — and get the books for 7 days’ free examination before making your final 


in addition, has written two of the books himself. 


decision! 


HETHER you have just a patch of land or miles 

of fertile soil, you want it to produce its utmost, 
don’t you? Every gardener — amateur or expert 
who takes an interest in his plants and flowers is sat- 
isfied with nothing but the best. And here’s a sure 
foundation to build on —a positive guide to 100% 
production. Everything you want to know about the 
garden and its problems is answered in this set of 6 
splendid books written by 5 well known authorities. 
A veritable encyclopedia of information of gardens, 
lawns, house plants, etc. A set of books that will be 
just as serviceable, just as practical, just as authentic 
twenty years from now. Not a mass of useless, con- 
fusing information, but pages and pages of practical, 
common sense, well thought-out suggestions that have 












where. 










LAWN-MAKING 

This book explains HOW: 

To renovate old lawns. 

To make a permanent lawn. 

And when to use seed or turf. 

To make terraces. 

To feed a lawn. 

To eliminate weeds, insects 
and moles. 

To make lawn pictures. 


2 nui 


through at your leisure. 










in this garden library. 











price of the entire set. 


lems. 
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Should you see this set of books any- 
where, you would naturally expect to 
pay from twenty to twenty-five dollars 
for them, for they are a regular bank of 
answered questions and contain informa- 
tion you wouldn't know where to get else- 
That’s one reason why you really 
must have the books in your hands to 
appreciate them; then you can read them 


No matter how small or how large your 
garden may be, you'll find that you can 
make it more beautiful, more charming, 
or grow more and larger vegetables with 
less effort from the suggestions you'll find 
Just remember 
that every phase of gardening is com- 
pletely covered in these six books. 

The book on roses alone is worth the 
You'll find sug- 
gestions in the book of garden vegetables 
that will solve your most difficult prob- 
At last you'll have a place to go 
for the very 
gardening in- 
formation you 


A Special Bargain to Readers of 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


This 


Send no money — just the 


been put to the test. For example you learn — how to 
grow giant size vegetables — how to get four crops in 
one season — how to equip and make hot beds, how to 
rid the garden of pests — how to grow the best fruit 
trees, lawns, and house plants — why English lawns 
can’t grow in America, how to maintain a putting 
green, and thousands of other little secrets that go 
to make a successful garden. 

If you’re really interested in plants and all growing 
things, you'll never be able to resist the magnetism of 
these 6 books. They can be picked up at any moment 
and used as a reference only, or they can be read and 
enjoyed by the hour, for they answer completely the 
thousands and thousands of questions that have been 
asked by amateur gardeners over a period of years 


SEND NO MONEY 


For These 6 Beautiful Garden Books! 


Then Examine 
Them for 7 Days 


Wonderful Bargain 
at $9.50 


Glance over the names of the books and the 
authors. *‘ Planning Your Garden"’ by Rogers, ‘‘ The 
Vegetable Garden” by Kruhm, *‘ Roses" by McFar- 
land, “‘House Plants” by Barnes, ** Flower Grow- 
ing,”’ and “‘Lawn Making,” both by Leonard Bar- 
ron. A complete series in gardening — books that 
answer a thousand and one questions and fill a big 
need for practical information. 


Special arrangements have been made whereby 
you can get these books for a short time only — at 
a remarkably reduced price. For once you read 
and put their suggestions to practical test, you'll 
admit they’re worth much more than $9.50. This 
offer is good for only a short time and is limited 
to readers of this magazine and their friends. An 
ideal gift for the amateur gardener! 


All you have to do to get these six wonderful 
books is mail the coupon below. In a few days 
they will arrive —then you can keep them for 7 
days — a full week — to read as much as you wish 
— look over, compare with other similar literature 
or sources of gardening information you may have 
— put the suggestions to any test. Then at the end 
of 7 days if you don’t think you have a wonderful 
bargain, or if you're not entirely satisfied, simply 
return the books and you owe nothing. Otherwise 
all you need do is send only $1.50 at the end of 
the seven days, and $2.00 a month for 4 months, 
7 You'll get a lot 


T a until the sum of $9.50 is paid. 
HE MEGETABLE want You’ll of satisfaction and keen enjoyment from this set of 
DEN " ee remarkable books. Be sure to fill out the coupon 
& ADOLPH KRUNM learn of @ Way and mail it before this offer is withdrawn, or the 
to grow prize stock of books becomes exhausted. Just tear out 





HOUSE PLANTS 
This book explains HOW 

To make soil foundation 

To raise plants from seeds 

To get 
cutting. 

To nourish sick plants 

To have blooms all year 

To force growth. 

To care for ferns, palms, et« 






THE VEGETABLE 
GARDEN 
This books tells HOW: 

To plan and start a garden. 
To maintain fertility. 

To transplant. : 

To get four crops in one 

season, 

To grow any vegetable. 
To cultivate vine fruits. 
To eliminate enemies of 
gardens. 












winning plants 
or blooms which 
heretofore have 
been failures. 








propagation by 





the coupon before you turn another page — you'll 
never regret it. 

NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. T-2345 Garden City, N. Y. 


T REQUEST FOR INSPECTION OF GARDEN BOOKS 





NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., 
Dept. T-2345, Garden City, N. Y. 






| 

| 

| 

| Kindly send me on 7 days’ free approval, your 6 vol- 
umes of ‘The Amateur’s Book of the Garden Series.”" If 

| at the end of 7 days I wish to keep them, I will remit 
$1.50 as initial payment and $2.00 a month for 4 months 

| until the full $9.50 is paid. Otherwise I will return the 

| books without further obligation or payment. 

| 

| 

l 
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Address... 





+ | ae State 





6006 

















BEAUTIFUL 


To sum up the ‘pumila’ group. 
The real J. pumila has one flower 
with no neck, a big blossom. J. 
chamaeiris has a stout short stem, 
nearly leafless, holding one big 
flower well above the basal foliage. 
All the iris colors are in these two. 
Iris aphylla has a forked leafless 
stem. J. reichenbachi and I. cen- 
gialti have two or three flowers 
close together at the end of the 
stem, the first with flattened green 
spathe, the other with brown dry 
spathes, but the hybrids will make 
all conditions of spathes. The 
yellows of these more slender 
dwarfs are found in Jris flavissima 
and J. pseudo-pumila. As before 
remarked, this is all quite clear 
until you try it out on plants that 
you have bought. 





found, and the original light blue 
has become darker, with violet and 
nearly white. Around the Great 
Lakes its twin is the lake iris 
(1. lacustris) really the same thing, 
but more slender, and the flower 
tube shorter. Apparently there js 
none for sale, and it is a weary 
tramp around Huron and Superior 
to find it. 

The other little American — at 
times confused with the crested 
iris — is vernal iris (J. verna) with 
compact creeping roots, the leaves 
broader and darker than with the 
crested. The solitary flower is deep 
violet or blue, without beard or 
crest, but with a central band of 
yellow. It is a less rampant plant 
than the crested, but its flower is 
equally good, and unless you look 


N CITIES, Duro Water Systems are used to 
supply soft rainwater from cistern to kitchen, 
bath and laundry. In suburban and rural homes, 
they have replaced the back-breaking hand 
pump and the old-fashioned windmill. 





There is a further complication. for white crest on one and yellow 
These dwarf sorts (no one knows — bandon the other you can scarce tell 
which) have been hybridized with them apart when bending over them. 
the tall sorts and the intermediate The third set of dwarf plants are 
group (Jris interregna) is now rec- the baby beardless, the small 
ognized. They are really Jris species of the type of the Siberian 
aphbylla and I. chamaeiris shot up and our own wild blueflag. Their 
to 18 inches or more, blooming in _ chief difference is lowly stature and 
all the iris colors, just ahead of the | grace of diminutive scale. Russian 
tall sorts, and as the true dwarfs are _ iris (J. ensata) has long limp slender 
fading. Their size and date of leaves to two feet or more, but the 


Farms, orchards, market gardens, dairies, 
country clubs, even factories and small villages, 
are securing the equivalent of city water 
service with Duro Water Systems. Wherever 
there is need for water under pressure, there 
you will find enthusiastic Duro users. 


Duro Systems are supplied complete, ready 


Every woman will ap- E 
_Breciate ihe, new Duro to install. They have many important features bloom separate them from the flat stem is less than a foot tall, 
Softener. Connect it to that are the result of years of research and true dwarfs, but further interbreed- bearing a small violet flower in 





bi . . . . 
your city water plumbing specialization in home water supply — features 


and you will have pure, 


clean soft water at every that insure quiet and enduring operation under 


faucet. Priced as low as 


$165, £. 0. b. Dayton. dificult conditions. 


Are you attempting to figure 
out your own perplexing water 
supply problem? 

Are you hesitating to install 
a modern automatic water 
system or water softener because 
of some uncertainty? 


Consult specialists in water 
supply. Duro is an organization of 
specialists. No matter where you 
live or what your requirements 
may be, Duro can help you. There 
is no obligation. 

Duro offers a Free Advisory Service 
that will make definite recommen- 
dations based on an individual study 
of your particular requirements. 

Simply write for FREE 
CONSULTATION BLANK 
THE Duro Pump & MBG. Co. 
405 Monument Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


Largest manufacturers of Water Systems 
and Water Softeners Exclusively 





Wate 


tl 





Tue Vertitank — A popular Duro Water 
n for city and suburban homes. 





rx Systems | 


ing will make their separation 
from robust forms of the dwarfs 
quite hopeless. Some twenty or 
more names appear, mostly of 
Norse flavor. 

The second distinct group of 
baby rainbow is that of our native 
crested iris (J. cristata). After look- 
ing for a time at a complacent 
clump of the baby bearded sorts 
(see above) the little crested iris 
seems more the spirit of the rain- 
bow. It has a rhizome root like the 
bearded kinds, but this is a slender 
affair, and it walks about like the 
strawberry plant, and is as domestic 
as Kipling’s original cat that 
walked by its wild lone. This is the 
only bad habit. It will grow any- 
where, and every May is a sheet of 
blue, far more graceful than any 
overfed I. pumila. Instead of a 
yellow beard, each outer petal 
has a white crest, and the standards 
are smaller than with the bearded 
type. Though its original home was 
in our Southern mountains, it is 
now the most common American 
species in our Northern gardens, 
and should be more widely used 
in border, rock garden or wild 
planting. By search in woods and 
gardens there are color variations 


late May. It is a real baby Siberian 
iris, or an overlarge blue-eyed grass, 
easily grown anywhere. There is 
too much foliage for the amount of 
flower, save for wild planting. Yun- 
nan iris (J. forresti) is quite like in 
foliage, the flowers canary-yellow 
in June. Seed is obtainable abroad. 
I. prismatica (cubeseed iris) is the 
slender little species in our swamps 
with little lilac flowers in May. It 
is sold by collectors also as I. 
gracilis, and J. virginica. There 
are many other low beardless species 
from Asia and our Western states. 
The Asiatic sorts are not offered, 
and the Western kinds (from col- 
lectors as plants or seed) though 
hardy, do not as yet seem recon- 
ciled to our Atlantic climate. Tr) 
Iris tenax, I. missouriensis, I. 
bracteata, and other small Western 
species. There are other beardless 
sorts, as J. stylosa (properly /. 
unguicularis) that are not hardy 
enough for planting outdoors in 
zero climates. 

A few of the bulbous irises 4s 
I. persica and I. reticulata are low 
hardy plants, treated as spring 
bulbs. They are little seen in this 
country, and not now offered. Try 
them from seed from abroad. 
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A Distinguished Adaption 


Paduck, rare specia of East Indian mahogany, 
illuminates the panels of this Louis XVI dresser in 
alternate strokes of rich red and golden yellow. 
Walnut, greyish greened, frames and mantles the 
panels, while an interesting diamond of walnut burl 
gathers the strokes in the center one. 


Here is a composition of color harmony Rem- 
brandt might have conceived, but could have 
completed only by the aid of nature's handiwork 
in fine woods. Here is design of aristocratic con- 
tour with a character and beauty that would delight 
the old original designers from whose choicest work 
it was adapted. 

This piece represents Garver achievements in creating 
furniture that transforms bedrooms from the commonplace. 
The best dealers have this and other Garver pieces and suites, 
or can arrange for them to be shown to you. 

THE GARVER FURNITURE COMPANY 


TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 
New York, Chicago 


GABYVE BR. 


BED RR ©O 0O M FURNITURE 


« Inquiries Invited For Our Illustrated Brochure 201 
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New ENGLAND IN THE MIDDLE WEsT 
(Continued from page 554) 


over, for it must have been standing 
outdoors many years and the flower 
pots had made deep black rings, but 
it is a lovely piece now, for the design 
is good and the wood which is very 
curly, is the same rich color as the 
bureau. A set of rush-bottomed 
Hitchcock chairs, in perfect condi- 
tion, black, with a simple gilt design 
on the back, was bought from a 
junk man at Painesville for twenty- 
four dollars. He seemed to think he 
had overcharged me, for a few 
minutes afterwards he found a slip- 
per chair to match, which he threw 
in, and later added a fiddle-back 
maple chair. The same man sold 
me a snake-legged candle stand, 
now in our living-room, for a quar- 
ter. It was broken, though not 
beyond repair, and he assured me 
it would be good only for kind- 
ling. 

The china is most decorative with 
its deep cream background, copper 
lustre bands and bright nosegays. 
A set of six plates always was used 
with it and although made in Eng- 
land, the centre design, according 
to the back, is a picture of the Race 
Bridge, Philadelphia. It must have 
been a popular thoroughfare as 
many people are crossing, while 
below a man steers an English gon- 


dola, and some very proper ladies 
have tea on the bank, in the im- 
mediate foreground. The pewter 
we inherited consists of two dinner 
plates, a generous soup plate, a deep 
vegetable dish and a porringer so 
dented and battered that | think 
some infant Hercules must have 
used it. The sideboard, also a fam- 
ily piece originally came from Eng- 
land and is one of the simplest of 
Hepplewhite designs with plain 
brass knobs and thin lines of satin- 
wood inlay. The chairs and table 
bought at a much later time are of a 
similar type, but lack the mellow- 
ness and the rich color of the side- 
board. 

Doing over the house and yard 
has been a constant source of inter- 
est and of pleasure, and although 
much has been accomplished, never 
a spring comes round but a car- 
penter is engaged to make ‘minor’ 
improvements as we hopefully call 
them —till the bill is sent; an 
extra gardener is procured to adda 
herbaceous garden or a new border; 
and best of all there are long Satur- 
day afternoons when the well-worn 
roadster turns her nose up muddy 
lanes and little traveled roads in 
search of ample garrets untouched 
by the hand of the dealer. 
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NOTES ON THE NEW YORK FLOWER 
SHOW 


BY FLORENCE E. LEMMON 


MERGING from the rough and 
stormy days of winter came 
spring heralded by the exquisite 
blossoms of the Twelfth Interna- 
tional Flower Show held at the 
Grand Central Palace in New York. 
From the exhibit of fluffy golden 
mimosas and acacias facing the 
main entrance and offset by the 
rich orange of chorizemas and 
tritonias (displayed by Mrs. F. A. 
Constable) to the last of potted 
blue and pink hydrangeas, one was 
impressed by the variety of the 
gardens, the perfection of the in- 
dividual flowers, and the careful 
arrangement of the exhibits. 
Probably no flower show has 
aroused so much interest as this 
one. The arrangement and number 
of entries covering more than two 
floors of the Palace, as well as the 
attendance at the show, were de- 
cidedly superior to its predecessors, 
successful as many of those have 
been. Indeed the International 
Flower Show has become one of the 
real features of social as well as 


garden interest in and about New 
York. 

There were gardens of all kinds. 
The bulbs were especially popular. 
The bulb garden of Mrs. Harold I. 
Pratt received the Gold Cup from 
Holland for its remarkable simpli- 
city and loveliness. In the class for 
landscape plantings, covering 75° 
square feet, a gold medal was 
awarded to Scheepers’ Spring Gar- 
den. In the centre was placed a 
sunken lily garden planted with ivy 
and aquatic plants and surround- 
ed by a turf walk. Beyond was a 
low box-hedge set with alternat- 
ing lavender and white hyacinths. 
Spruces were planted at important 
points, in front of which grew yellow 
primroses. The background con- 
sisted of dogwood and cedars with 
parrot tulips. 

Another Gold Medal garcen was 
bright with azalias with an octag- 
onal teahouse half covered by 
climbing roses. In the background 
were set pines, cedars, apple trees m 
bud, rhododendrons, lilacs, spitea 
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NEW HARDY GOLDEN YELLOW ROSE 
- Mrs. CALVIN COOLIDGE 
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ie One of the Most Popular Roses Ever Introduced 
er 
deep HIS wonderful new golden yellow rose, which we are introducing, is the best all-around yellow rose 
that we have ever grown. It is similar in habit to Ophelia and Mme. Butterfly, but in color, deep 
T so golden yellow, which deepens into a rich orange yellow as the flower develops. Most of the yellow 
‘ roses now grown lose their color and lighten as the flower develops, but this variety deepens and is the 
hink best keeping variety after being cut that we have. It is equally as desirable for outdoor blooming as it 
is for growing in the greenhouse. This variety has splendid foliage, very distinct, dark green, and is a 
lavi remarkable producing sort. 
ave 
: Extra strong two-year-old 
am- fieldgrown plants, $1.50 
each, $15.00 zs oupes: 
: -year-o! eld- 
~-ng- — plants, $1.00 each, 
t of $10.00 per dozen. 
. These will be sent postpaid 
lain by mail on receipt of the above 
. prices. These plants can be 
tin- planted just as soon as the | 
Frost is out of the ground. 
ible For complete list of 
roses, see our nursery | 
ofa list. mailed on appli- | 
cation, 
OW- 
. ow 
ide- 
Abelia Grandiflora 
ard or Rupestris 
BEAUTIFUL small 
fer- shrub, almost evergreen, 
the flowers of which resemble 
igh or suggest the Trailing Ar- } 
butus; is of graceful habit. It 
ver has small green, pointed, 
glossy leaves, turning to a 
‘ar- bronze towards Fall. The 
) flowers are white, tubular- 
’ shaped, which are produ 
or along the branches in abun- 
. dance from early Summer un- 
-all til Fall, one of the most beau- 
tiful small-sized shrubs, should 
an be in every garden. 
St lants fr 
da sen ee ni ant 
er; Mailed free at 
above prices. 
: Lamp Beams a 
oa F. R. PIERSON 
dy Tarrytown, New York 
in Catal on Application y Cc Come 
ed ee 
Tue soft, silvery beams of a Handel Pendant 
Lamp extend a cheery welcome to guest and 
home-comer alike. For Handel has made lamp- 
making an art. Taking the best in design 
METAL - ; 
‘or Furniture from the lamps of the ages, creating new styles 
> & and types for all indoor and outdoor lighting 
requirements, Handel has produced a line of 
| lamps that are unique in their art and crafts- 
manship, as well as in their quality. 
W Handel Pendant Lamps for hall, solarium 
and dining-room, as well as wall-bracket lamps 
Ss. and outdoor hanging lanterns in many designs, 
fr. may be secured through any Handel dealer. 
i. | Ask the one nearest you to exhibit his portfolio 
m | of Handel styles. 
i- | Tre Hanpet Company, Meriden, Conn. 
yr 
0 | 
1S | 
[[- (] 
e 
a K| 
3 3 am 
J. } 
a Sete eee RR aA See ese | 
- : i : | 
LYKER Radiator Furniture moist and healthful. Made entirely | 
5S. QJ solves your problem of mak- of Furniture Steel, finished in six | 
t ing bare radiators harmonize with coats of oil enamel, each baked on. | 
. room furnishings, for every radia- You have choice of three styles. || | 
tor is enclosed ina beautifully de- Cane Grille is pictured. Finishes | 
\- signed cabinet, finished to match in shades of Mahogany, Walnut, | _ 
h your furniture or woodwork. In Ivory or White—to harmonize || | I ca Sng a @ hene.or cm 
SS oa S “1: . . emplate building, and your dealer 
roe se it prevents soiling of fine with your room decorations. is unable to submit samples of Handel 
angings or walls. Patent humidi- Converts radiators into useful seats or workmanship or drawings, it will be 
$ ii of oa capacity concealed consoles. Write us for name of nearest || oe —_ ow * —_ F pool Bowne 
. i » rints to e ande ompany 
- | under top keeps hot air normally dealer where samples may be seen. jor suggestions and prices om fixtures. 
y We will send you descriptive book in colors upon request 
i | ii SCHLEICHER, Inc. (Dept. A-6) GARY, INDIANA 
n Aeeeraaa — —— — 
, A 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
















CuT SHOWS 
NO. 23-9 SEAT 


(O—NOTE CONCEALED HINGE 
THIS PLATE EXTENDS ACROSS TWE 
SEAT INSIDE OF THE CORE 

C NOTE HEAVY COVERING 

B RUNS LENGTHWISE 

A\—NOTE THE COUNTER LAYER OF LAMINATION ~ 
THIS RUNS ACROSS SEAT 

















In the house beautiful, every sanitary 
appointment is carefully selected 





Whale-Bone-Ite 


Toilet Seats 


They cost a trifle more 
But they’re most economical 


LD-fashioned, inefficient toilet room fixtures no 
longer need be tolerated. Yet many homes, through 
a sense of false economy, still use old-fashioned seats. 


The modern way is WhaleBone'Ite, the new practical 
toilet room accessory that is rapidly supplanting all others. 


Whale-Bone'Ite, in its lustrous black or mahogany finish, 
contrasts pleasingly with the white of tile and wood- 
work. But unlike white seats, it is easily kept clean and 
does not discolor. It is non-inflammable, and lasts the 
life of the house. 


Hence Whale-Bone-Ite, although perhaps a trifle more 
expensive in first cost, is the least expensive of all in the 
long run. 


10 guaranteed exclusive features 


In discriminating homes today, Whale-Bone-Ite is being 
installed as original equipment, or as the final replace- 
ment. There is no depreciation, no repairs. Read these 
ten exclusive features—each is unqualifiedly guaranteed: 


They are permanently durable—the hard glass-like finish 
is sanitary, easiest cleaned. It is acid-proof, unbreakable, 
non-inflammable. They will not scratch or mar. They 
cannot warp or split. They are of one-piece construc- 
tion with no exposed metal. They are comfortable. 


Find out the facts about Whale-Bone-Ite seats for your 
home. Ask your plumber, or if he cannot supply you, 
write direct to us. 


WHALE-BONE-ITE DIVISION 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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and acacia. (Bobbink & Atkins). 

The rock garden enthusiasts 
found it difficult to escape from the 
charms of a garden which brought a 
first prize (to Bobbink & Atkins). 
In the rear against dark cedars with 
climbing roses was a rustic bridge 
spanning a small brook and water- 
fall. In the centre was a fernery 
with a tiny fountain, and peeping 
from unexpected corners of the 
rocks were lilies-of-the-valley, vio- 
las, tunicas, primroses, hens-and- 
chickens, anemonies, columbines, 
bleedinghearts, daylilies, low iris, 
white trilliums, and grass pinks. 

More than holding their own this 
year were the roses. One that re- 
ceived candid admiration was the 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, a rather small 
but exquisite golden yellow that 
when fully opened deepened into an 
orange yellow. This new one (for 
which F. R. Pierson is responsible) 
is said to be as desirable for outdoor 
blooming as for the greenhouse. Its 
foliage was rich green and abun- 
dant. 

Another new one was the Mme. 
Alexander A. Dreux (Charles H. 
Totty), a hybrid tea rose of soft 
copper orange. This was also rather 
small but very lovely. A third new 
rose, the Briarcliff, appeared of 
delicate pink color and rich foliage 
(introduced by A. N. Pierson Inc.). 

A first prize winner was the Com- 
monwealth (of A. N. Pierson Inc.), 


Mattie E. Hewitt 
SPRING GARDEN. 








a rose of deep pink and large size 
with especially handsome foliage, 
Another prize winner was the Mme. 
Butterfly (A. N. Pierson Inc.) of 
pale pink suffused with salmon at 
the outer base. Still another win- 
ning rose was the Premier (Traend- 
ly & Schenck). Although a new 
rose last year, it stands out because 
of its deep rich pink, its refreshing 
fragrance, full foliage and long 
stems, some of them reaching to 
almost five feet. 

As a whole the rose exhibit was 
most impressive indicating as it did 
what hothouse roses can be, and 
proving a perfection of development 
and gracefulness to which the accus- 
tomed offerings in the florists’ win- 
dows give no hint. 

Very gratifying was the sweet 
pea display. They were veritably 
of every color in the rainbow, and it 
was hard to decide which was the 
most alluring. Here again is a 
flower which has seen vast improve- 
ment in comparatively recent years 
and which cannot but win still fur- 
ther recognition among the garden 
lovers of America. 

Two new ones were introduced. 
The Gilda Grey, a pale salmon deep- 
ening into a copper, received a gold 
medal, and the Pink Profusion, a 
dainty pale pink received a silver. 
Both of these deserved their awards 
for their colors were exquisite, their 
blooms perfect, and their stems 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED Ff, R. PIERSON 
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Ic Now that numerous tables are _ tion, excellent finishand modest  _)| 
. Y 3} 
ably & considered so necessary in the _ prices. me 
1d it ve living room, it is an advantageto The latest St. Johns produce- 
the om know that St. Johns Tables excel tions include very attractive - 
| & im beauty of design and propor- coffee tables, occasional, wan. 
iS a & tion, yet are priced within the -. dering, end tables and consoles “| 
ove- reach of every home. ’* in great variety. Designsinearly >} 
o They are sold by nearly all American, English and Iralian “ 
ears s good stores everywhere. Dining _Renaissance. ox 
fur- 2) tables, davenport, library and ex- Ask your favorite dealer about “> 
den =| tension tables of St. Johns make St. Johns Tables, and meanwhile = 
a angel known fortheir at- write us for booklet on home —.5 
= tractive designs, fine construc- decoration. x 
ced. & . Illustration shows St. Johns Davodine, patent | 
-ep- | extension table, with concealed folding leaf beneath top. a 
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ms —_-——-——- - Do you want a dark floor? Then give thought to the 


wood that you use for flooring. It should be a wood of 
such texture that it will take a stain; a wood of such fine 
graining that it will stain evenly; a wood of such tough- 


Tew Beauty | ness that it will outlast the home. 
, | That means Beech or Birch—almost equal to Maple in 
“nt Porch Shades | hardness, with a susceptibility to staining peculiarly 


their own. 










Do you want a light floor—a floor with the airy cheer- 
fulness of sunlight? Then think of Maple, fair and 
golden in hue when waxed or varnished; Maple, which 
gives beauty to ball rooms andis sohard it outwears stone. 


Floor with Maple, Beech or Birch, in any room and 
every room of your house. These three floorings have 
a uniformity of toughness and a versatility of color 
possibilities which meet every need and suit every taste. 


Write the MFMA Library for facts about these three 
floorings. Coton Harmony 1n Fioors, New FLoors 
ror O_p and Tue FLoors ror Your Homeare three of 
the interesting publications sent free on request. 








VERTICOLOR brings a wealth 
of new found color values to 
the living porch, sun porch or 
sleeping porch. 

Broad ribbons of vertical color, 
hand-blocked on splints of linden 
wood, make these shades a delight 
to the eye, as well as a real com- 
fort to the owner. 

All the patented Aerolux features are 
here—the “‘*hang-easy” device, “‘side-glide,” 
and “No-whip” cords that hold the shade 
secure against flapping and noise. 


See the soft and pleasing color combina- Vf 
— os > and pe ae oreen eadvvenes Write for be 
‘y; and notice also t th venti- 3 ae “ wae 
Ein thats pouible from tor re orion, Free Book in colors “Bester Porches r Wi e 
1. sk your department store or furnitur 
The Aeroshade Company aoe tes “as aw Gao 


NI apce FLoorinc MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1045 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 


- - Guaranteed Floorings —_——___ a 


The letters MF MA on Maple. Beech or Birch Flooring signify tbat the flooring is stand- 

ardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring Manutacturers Association, whose mem- | 
bers mustattain and maintainthe highest standardsof manufacture | 
| and adhere to manufacturing and grading rules which economically 

conserveevery particle of these remarkable woods. This trade mark WY, oa MA 

is for your protection. Look for it on the flooring you buy, 


L coicapeacaiactel 





ealer for Verticolor 


2534 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wis. Aerolux Porch Shade. ° 
[VENTILATE FROM TOP TO BOTTOM] Beech or Birch 
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It’s now easy... to make sure 












Beautiful 
Stipple Tone finish 


' Kirsch Rods are now unmistakably Kirsch in every 
way. The patented StippleTone finish can’t be 
mistaken for anything else. It is exquisitely rich 

| and silk-like. More artistic and durable. Also 

| the name “Kirsch” is on the box and rod. 


Improved Curtain Rods 
at no greater cost 


Kirsch Rods give you the most 
| effective aid in window draping. 
| They fit all windows; pro- 
vide for all effects; are 
easily tilted on or off 
the patented Snug- 
fit Brackets. Kirsch 
heading rings, dra- 
| pery hooksanddraw- 
lcurtain equipment 
‘fot use with Kirsch 

Rods, are equally 

simple and practical. 


3-color 
box 





KIRSCH MFG. COMPANY, 173 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich.,U.S.A. 


Kirsch Mfg. Company of Canada, Ltd.,.404 Buller St., Woodstock, Ont. 


FREE--wW22 derful Book of 

Window Draping Helps 
A 32-page book packed with practical aid for window drap- 
ing. Ideas for every roomand every kind of window—single, 
double, triple, casement, bay, odd shaped windows and 
doors, French Doors, etc. 24 color schemes for living rooms, 
dining rooms, bed-rooms, sun rooms, etc. Instructions for 
measuring windows, making valances, headings; how t@’sew 
on Kirsch hooks and rings; how to put up draw curtains on 
Kirsch Rods. Our 9th annual book—a book of real service. 








If the booklet doesn’t give all the help you need, write 
the Kirsch Interior Decoration Service Bureau. 



















































































Have You Enough 
Occasional Tables? 


Mee living rooms acquire a different at- 
mosphere,—a new beauty—with the ad- | 
dition of one or more carefully chosen occa- } 
sional tables. They fit so well in vacant corn- q| 
ers, beside lonesome chairs, or the davenport. H| 
Ask your dealer to show you Kiel Tables, true 
masterpieces of design, construction and beautiful 
finish. Always in good taste. Moderately priced. 

Write for helpful, illustrated 

booklet “True Masterpieces”. 


THE KIEL FURNITURE COMPANY 
Dept. 3J MILWAUKEE, WIS. 



























































How Your Ice Box Is 
Quickly Converted 


Into a Frigidaire 


1 The frost coil is placed 
in the ice compartment 
of your refrigerator as 
shown above. 


2 The compressor (shown 
below) is placed in the 
basement or other con- 
venient location. 


3 The frost coil and the 
compressor are con- 
netled by two small 
copper tubes, and a 
connection made to 


your electric wires. 





That's all. Your refrigera- 
tor becomes 


cold. 


cold and stays 


You have Frigidaire eleAric 


refrigeration. 
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independent of 
tside ice supply 


OME from the theater — or home 

from a week’s trip — you will find 

the food in your Frigidaire as fresh and 
good as when you left it. 

And that’s just one of the advantages 
of Frigidaire electric refrigeration. It 
takes care of itself. Clean, sanitary, 
efficient, never needing replenishment, 
it makes the home owner independent 
of outside service. 

The constant dry cold of Frigidaire 
actually improves foods of all kinds. Ic 
improves the flavor of meats, makes 
lettuce delightfully crisp, keeps fruits 
firm and juicy, makes salads delicious. 
With Frigidaire, too, you can have an 
ample supply of ice cubes, and can freeze 
your own desserts. 

Yet, with all these advantages Frigid- 
aire often costs less to operate than its 
user formerly paid for ice. And its first 
cost is reasonable, too. 

It is made in thirty-two models, 
twelve complete with cabinet and 
twenty designed for use in converting 
present refrigerators into Frigidaire. 

Frigidaire is a product of the General 
Motors Corporation, backed by a.na- 
tion-wide organization of trained sales 
and service representa- 
tives. It assures contin- (PD = es: 
uous and dependable + LITICE 0) 
satisfaction. Frigidaire 

The local Frigidaire | complete with cabmet 
Representative will 2 1 
gladly show you Frig- | 9or converting present 
idaire in actual opera- Frigidaire 
tion. Or a post card gi 
will bring Sibiedcmeen | 190" | 
tion. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. O-12, Dayton, Ohio 


Delco-Light 
Machines 








Electric Pumps, 
Refrigeration 


Plants, 
Electric 


Farm — Electric 
and Frigidaire 


Makers of 


Evectric Washing 
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SOME > 
HEATING 
PLANTS 
REMIND 
YOU OF 
FITFUL 
OLD MT. 
VESUVIUS 





\ 





THEY CAN BE 
TAMED WITH 


Ne] 


THE HEART OF THE HEATING PLANT 


IT PREVENTS 


OVER-HEATING 


AND UNDER- 


HEATING—PRO- 
VIDES UNIFORM 
TEMPERATURE, 
TRUE HEATING 


COMFORT =: = 
FREE! 


Every home, whether 
heated with coal, oil, 
gas, or district steam, 
should have Auto- 
matic HeatKegulation. 
It is fully explained 
and 40 ways of saving 
fuel are described in the 
booklet, “The Prop- 
er Operation of the 
Home Heating Plant.”’ 
Sent free. Address 
Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator Co., 2745 
Fourth Avenue, So., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Installed by branch 
offices in principal 
cities—or by your 
local heating man. 


The New 
Model 77 


8-Day Clock 
7 Jewels 



























INNEAPOLIS 


HEAT REGULATOR 
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Mattie E. Hewsre 





MODEL HOUSE DESIGNED BY MRS. WILLIAM HENCKEN, AND 
AWARDED GOLD MEDAL BY THE DELINEATOR 


from eighteen to twenty-two inches 
in length. Of course there were 
others that were almost as fine; the 
Blue Bird, a delicate lavender, and 
Glitters, a flame-colored one, be- 
sides innumerable others (all from 
W. Atlee Burpee). 

Among the orchids a new one, 
Miss Eileen Low, a deep reddish 
purple received the first prize as the 
best in the show. A second new 
orchid was the Prince of Wales 
which was one of the largest of the 


| catleya variety boasting of a ten- 


| inch diameter. 


There were several 


| fine cymbidiums of pale green 


tipped with rich red. These with- 
stood the warm air well, and were 


| as fresh at the end of the show as on 


the opening day. 

There were large displays of 
cyclamen, lilies, tulips, and carna- 
tions all arranged in groups easy to 
find and calculated to produce the 
best effects. 

No feature of the show received 
more admiration and study than 
the exhibits of the Garden Club of 
America. The most interesting was 
a suburban block some five feet 
square planned and executed by 
former prize-winners. It was com- 
plete in every way, even to the 
library and the church. The houses 
were uniformly good, and the plant- 
ing suggestive of what an ideal 
suburban block should be. 

In the display of individual 
model houses — there was a much 
larger entry than ever before — the 
Southern Colonial (designed by 
Mrs. William Hencken of the 
Greenwich Club) which won the 
Gold Medal awarded by the Deline- 
ator was the most attractive. Its 
white columns showed a fine re- 
straint offset somewhat, however, 
by the two flanking wings, one of 
which sheltered the rose-covered 
garage. A low railing trimmed with 
white afforded privacy to the front 
of the house, while the gardens 
were placed in the rear. 

The whole plan of the model 


houses was practical and rep.ete 
with suggestions that could be 
adopted by the thousands of people 
who examined them and carried 
home ideas of value to themselves. 
The educational aspect of the show 
cannot be overemphasized. 
longer was it a collection of superb 
flowers, but to the crowds of visitors 
it was a lesson in beautifying and 
adapting to their own needs and 
uses what they saw in architecture 
and landscaping. 

The flower arrangements seemed 
unusually popular. There was great 
variety shown in the dried bou- 
quets, an especially pretty grouping 
was made of globe thistles, honesty, 
and ornamental grasses, set in a 
large flat old brass bowl. Of the 
fresh blossoms none was more effec- 
tive than a somber gray vase filled 
with tulips of several red hues. 

But by far the most studied ex- 
hibit of the Garden Club were the 
table decorations. Women flocked 
to examine the luncheon and dinner 
tables, and they deserved all the 
admiration they evoked. One par- 
ticularly attractive one was a sym- 
phony of pale green and white with 
pale green grapes to carry out the 
delicate scheme. Other tables were 
harmonious combinations of yellow 
and blue, red and white, blue and 
white, depending on glass, plates, 
flowers and fruits, for their colors 
and effects. 

On the whole New Yorkers are a 
sophisticated group, but the ah’s 
and the oh’s that greeted one on 
every side bore testimony to the 
beauty and extent of the show that 


figuratively whisked visitors off | 


their feet. The Horticultural So- 
ciety of New York and the New 
York Flower Club may well feel 
proud of this latest accomplishment 
of theirs, for to the 1925 Interna- 
tional Flower Show can well be 
applied that somewhat weather- 
worn but nevertheless expressive 
phrase ‘bigger and better than 
ever!’ 
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Don’t Pail your garbage — 
Burn it ! 





Wet or Dry Garbage 
burned without smell 


HIS sanitary incinerator, made in 

oe ere or built-in types, converts a 
bushel ot garbage into a pint of sterile ash. 
Is easily operated, requires no attention, 
is odorless, durable and reliable. Burns 
animal or vegetable waste without an- 
noyance to neighbors or yourself. 


Light the Gas 
—that’s all 

Takes up little space, is easily installed, 
connects direct with flue, can be set in 
kitchen along-side of range or in base- 
ment. Uses natural or artificial gas. Does 
not heat up kitchen or basement. Any- 
body can operate it. 
Bushel and half bushel sizes. Price rea- 
sonable. Nine years success and sold 
under guarantee of satisfaction. 


Write for folder giving complete information. 


The Guardian Gas Appliance Co. 
1362 E. 47th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


uardia 


ODORLESS INCINERATOR 





























HE Kaustine Super-Septic Tank 

is meng disease-breeding cess- 
Pols. Requires practically no atten- 
tion. Operates without cost. Easily 
installed, cannot get out of order. 
Meets sanitation standards of Health 
Experts. 


Proper Design and 
Size Assured 


Usually outlasts the building it serves 
because made of Armco Ingot Iron, 
specially enameled. Shipped ready 
to install to save time and Jabor. Our 
Engineering Dept. offers free advice 
on your problem. Sizes for homes, 
schools, factories, etc. 


Write for low prices and Book- 
let 0. 203 describing in- 
stallations Plumber's name 


appreciated. 


Kaustine Company, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Manufacturers and Sanitation Eng neers 
Canadian Office and Factory — Dundas, Ont. 
Also Mfrs. of Kaustine Chemica! Toilets 


Kaustline Super-Septic 


Sold and /nstalled by | a nks 
—————— 


Plumbers Everywhere 
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‘‘Removed Four Radiators’’—Two More ‘‘Never Used’’ 


This saving in heat is the result of Insulating the roof and 
walls of this church in Halifax with 


Cabot’s Insulating ‘‘Quilt’’ 


Read the following statement by the Pastor: 





“This building was covered all over with Cabot's 
Quilt, with the best results. The roof, which is an 
open one inside, showed no signs of frost. The same 
amount of radiation was put in the building as the 
heating engineers usually install. We have removed 
four radiators already .. . . We have retained two 
which are never used. We attribute this saving to 
your Quilt.” 
(Rev.) T. O'Sullivan 














Insulated with Cabot’s Quilt — St. Thomas Aquinas, Halifax, N.S 
Cabot’s Quilt Saves Coal 


Two tons of coal will do the work of three or more, because Quilt insulates 
the heat and prevents it from escaping. Figure out how much this will 
save you every Winter as long as the house stands. Quilt holds the heat 
like a fireless cooker. 

Send for a sample of Quilt. Free. It’s a “‘com- 

forter’’ that keeps the whole family warm. 


SAMUEL CABOT, INC. 
Mfg. Chemists 
139 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 
Bl ingdale A , Chicago 
Portland 





San Francisco 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains, Stucco Stains, 
Old Virginia White, Double-White, etc. 




















GOING TO FRANCE? 


Then you will surely want to 
use such a golden opportunity to 
pick up antiques that will add 
charm and value to your home, 
and serve as a happy reminder of 
your trip. But how can you 
recognize your treasure and 
where can it be found? The 
secret is revealed in ALICE 


VAN LEER CARRICK’S 


COLLECTOR’S 
LUCK IN 
FRANCE 


The popular author of COL- 
LECTOR’S LUCK and THE 
NEXT-TO-NOTHING 
HOUSE takes you through the 
byways and fairs of France, and 











Moving Father’s 
| Picture 


O wonder the old gentleman looks 
disgusted—made to serve as a 


and besides, he looked better in the 
other place. 


camouflage for an ugly crack in the | 
plaster. Father always hated shams | 











gives you a tremendous stock of 
information about districts, 
streets, shops and prices! 


A delightful book for yourself 
— or fora bon voyage gift toa 
friend 


Illustrated. $2.50 postpaid 


The Atlantic Monthly Book Shop 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass 


Enclosed find $2.50 for 


Collector's Luck in France 


Name 


Address 





Even in father’s day, he knew that 
the way to keep walls permanently 
sound and beautiful is to plaster over 
Bostwick “Truss Loop” Metal Lath. 

And you can bet that his children, when 
they have a house of their own, will have 
the same fine material behind every foot 
of plaster. It makes fine decorations worth 
while, beside minimizing fire dangers. 

Wrile today for a Wall and Ceiling Hand- 

book and other descriptive literature to 


THe Bostwick Steer LatH Ca 


Nugs, Ono 





SURANCE, 
FOR YOUR WALLS 
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cA lavatory of utmost 
beauty, conveniencg_\\\\ 
and cleanliness < 
































HE Madbury Lavatory impresses 

the guest by its visible evidence of 
quality. It is a joy to the housekeeper 
because it is so easily kept clean. 
All exposed parts are of pure white vit- 
reous china — no nickel to polish. 
The concealed inlet eliminates pro- 
jecting faucets and provides a single 








stream of water at any desired temper- 
ature. There is an automatic device for 
cleansing the overflow drain. The 
bow! is unusually large, and has a 
style of rim that prevents splashing. 
You are invited to write for our new 
booklet, “‘Maddock Bathrooms.”’ 
This booklet gives suggestions for 
placing different combinations of fix- 
tures in spaces of various sizes and 
shapes. 


“The 
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‘Why 
vitreous 
china 


Vitreous china does not 
require constant scouring 
It will always retain its 
snowy, glistening white- 
ness. Soil does not cling 
to it. Ir does not become 
roughened by use. It will 
not chip, split, crack nor 
stain; even acids cannot 
harm it 





















4 COMPANY. Trenton.NJ. 


Se 


MADDOCK 


‘Bathroom ©quipment 


Avoid doctor bills by more intelligent use of the plumber 











Now You May Have 
Now You May H 


ing materials. 


have highest resale value. 


with these statements. 


Send 35c for these books 





in—practical and attractive. 


“‘Skintled Brick Work” (15c). Newest effects. 
**The Home You Can Afford” (10c). Sixty-two 
homes in picture and plan for average families. 
“Your Next Home’’ (10c). 58 entirely differ- 
Floor plans and exterior views. 
Complete working drawings at nominal cost. 


ent homes. 


The Common Brick Manufacturers’ 


Association of America 
2127 Guarantee Title Building 
Cleveland 


Chicago . . Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich.. . . . 404 Penobscot Bldg. 
Hartford,Conn.. . . .. - 226 Pearl St. 
Los Angeles - + 342 Douglas Bldg. 
Nashville, —e - + Harry Nichol Bldg. 


New Orteans, 


Philadelphia . ... . City ‘Centre Bidg. 
Portiland,Ore. .... . 10 Lewis Bldg 
San Francisco. . . - - 811 Sharon Bldg. 


Seattle, Wash. 





! The Common Brick Mfrs. Assn. of America 
2127 Guarantee Title Bldg., Cleveland 


| Enclosed find—_— cents. Send books checked. 
OSkintled BrickWork, 15¢ CMYour Next Home, 
toc OThe Home You Can Afford, 10c 


' Name- 
1 Address 


i 
' 
i 
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fie: is no cost obstacle. 
The fallacy that brick is 
expensive has been smashed! 


Your added investment for a 
brick home amounts to only a 
few dollars more than for a 
well-built house of less endur- 


Your savings in upkeep and 
painting will more than equal 
the slight difference in only a 
few years. You have the added 
advantage that brick homes 


Your architect or experienced 
masonry contractor will agree 


Thousands have found in these 
books the home they want at 
the price they can afford. They 
have all been built and lived 


904 Carondelet Bldg. 


524 Burke Bldg. 
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BOOK & LAMP 


Gardens: A Notebook of Plans 
and Sketches, by J. C. N. 
Forestier. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1924. 237 pp. 
Illustrated. 123 x 9g inches. 
$12.00. 


LIND conformity to tradition 

has shut the eyes of generations 
of French landscape architects to 
anything new or foreign. Since 
that epoch in garden-making when 
Le Notre and his distinguished fol- 
lower, Gabriel, evolved a style of 
design that they brought to per- 
fection in their own country and 
that was copied all over the world, 
their successors have contributed 
few original ideas and have bor- 
rowed almost none from other peo- 
ple. Although the Jardin Anglais, 
with its irregularities in supposed 
imitation of nature, was introduced 
at a later period it never flourished 
in France. 

It is therefore a great pleasure to 
find that in M. Forestier’s notable 
book fresh sources of inspiration 
have been described and adjusted 
to modern conditions. He is one of 
the first of a small group to demon- 
strate that Le Notre did not say the 
last word regarding French formal 
gardens. Old systems no longer in 
keeping with changed ways of liv- 
ing are discarded by M. Forestier, 
who believes that its environment 
as well as the house should be home- 
like. His designs are simple and 
provide for an abundance of dif- 
ferent kinds of flowers instead of 
being restricted to the traditional 
beds of waxy begonias and glaring 
scarlet geraniums. In the planning 
of new towns, he advocates leaving 


| room for numbers of small enclosed 
| gardens. 


The plans, sections and 
perspectives showing how he rec- 
ommends laying out limited plots 
of ground are full of valuable sug- 
gestions that could be carried out to 
good advantage in this country. 
All the illustrations are remarkably 


| clear and easy to understand. 


The last chapters are chiefly de- 
voted to Mediterranean pleasure 
grounds where the climate resem- 
bles that of the warmest sections of 
the United States. M. Forestier has 
made a special study of Spanish 
gardens and has designed some 
modern examples in the Moorish 
style. There are several scattered 
over Andalusia and near Barcelona. 
One of the most interesting is the 
Garden del Rey Moro at Ronda. 
Less successful are the innovations 
in the Parque Maria Luisa in Se- 
ville, where the strident colors of 
the modern tiles and the rather 
heavy architectural effects suffer 
by comparison with the lovely old 
Moorish gardens of the Alcazar not 
far away. 

American garden-lovers will be 
grateful to Helen Morgenthau Fox 
for having brought this beautiful 
book to us in its original form. 
Mrs. Fox has not only made a con- 
scientious translation, but she has 
added a preface expressing her own 
views and some supplementary 
notes and lists of plants intended 
for American readers. 

— Rose STANDISH NICHOLS 


Old Glass, European and Amer- 
ican, by N. Hudson Moore. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. 1924. 394 pp. 265 illustra- 
tions. 6}xgtinches. $10.00. 


N the whole, Mrs. Moore’s 
last volume, Old Glass, is, 
for the general reader, much to be 
commended. While it lacks the 
scholarliness of Mr. Hunter — in- 


variably the reader has a sense of | 
the careful perusal of many books | 
rather than a direct investigation of | 


the glass itself — and without the 
charm that 


able book, beautifully and abun- 
dantly illustrated, and full of sound 
common sense. Indeed, I do not 
know of another general glass book 






“Oh! That exqui- 
site 4-Poster.” That 
is what you said as you 


admired the ‘oom beau- 
tiful of some friend. It is what your 
friends in turn will say as they see 
the exquisite re-creations in solid 
mahogany or walnut of 


WHEELER-OKELL 
4-Poster Beds 


in your home. You can install 
these authentic designs with the 
assurance that you have the most 
charming in bedroom furniture. 


Send for Book on 4-Posters 


More than 50 illustrations of 
“twin” or “double”’ sizes, and the 
story of the craftmanship that goes 
into the manufacture of these 4- 
Posters makes it an invaluable as- 
sistant in selecting the proper 
style for your own home. A copy 
upon request. 


WHEELER-OKELL CO. 


104 Russell St. 
. Nashville, Tenn. 
































the Mary 
Livermore 
4-Poster 
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English authorities | 
somehow contrive to weave through | 
their work, it is a useful and read- | 











THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
BOOK SHOP 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 


supplies any book in print at the 
usualretail price. Write for catalogs 
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Interior Decorators 
94 Eighth St. S. 
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FRENCH 
Hand Made Furniture 


ERE is modern heirloom furniture 

that reflects the charm and ele- 
gance of historic masterpieces. 
it is created under conditions quite 
similar to those which inspired the 
master cabinet makers of old. 


Stores that handle French Furniture are a source 
of home furnishing inspiration. 
does not handle it, write us and we will see that 
you are served satisfactorily. 
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‘aS’ 
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In fact, 


If your dealer 


Branded underneath every piece, this mark 
is a guarantee of quality 


FRENCH & CoO. 


Makers of Fine Furniture 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Amer ica toward the latter part of the Eigkteenth Century. 
Sinely figured grained woods was properly understood and advantageously displayed. 
Note the drawer fronts, beautifully matched and figured, and the matched crotch 
veneering and delicate cross banding on the ends of the table. 
living room or library, but also for a small dining room or breakfast room. 














Great Styles of 


INTERIOR 
ARCHITECTURE 


With Their Decoration 
and Furniture 
By 


ROGER GILMAN 
Dean of the Rhode Island School of Design 


HE only book devoted 

entirely to the great styles 
of interior architecture, and 
their necessary decoration and 
furniture, this beautiful vol- 
ume is of the greatest interest 
and value to every house 
owner. In its delightful and 
informative text and its splen- 
did illustrations are inspiration 
and suggestion, as well as 
definite answers to many per- 
plexing problems’ of arrange- 
ment and design. 
_ “A most practical presenta- 
tion,” says The House Beauti- 
ful. 

If your bookseller has not a 
copy in stock, let us send 
you an illustrated descriptive 
pamphlet. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street 
New York 
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Our new Sixty-four page 
Catalogue consists of fifteen hundred 


numbers, in four hundred beautiful illustra 
tions. It is designed for the protection of 
the collector, amateur and dealer for com 
parison of prices, etc. 


For the protection of the amateur or the 
novice against the many imitations and 
reproductions which are scattered through- 
out the country, we have compiled a short 
history at the heading of each collection, 
describing the difference between the 
genuine and reproductions, defining the 
points and explaining their interesting 
characteristics in detail. 


rhis book has been especially prepared, 
and each article is described and points of 
interest mentioned. This unusual book 
brings before you a description and price 
of over 1500 pieces of antiques, and places 
our shop in wide-open competition with the 
entire country. 


Consider what it would mean to have this 
book in your home ready to use for au- 
thentic information, comparison of prices, 
and to read and enjoy during your leisure 
hours. 


Never before has such a book on antiques 

been compiled. The history and knowl- 

edge it contains is worth many times its 

price. Dealers and collectors who have 

seen this catalogue have said, ‘‘No lover of 

antiques should be without it.” Price by 
il $1.00. 


Buckley of 
Binghamton, NV. Y 





The Chelford Table represents the type of design popular both in England and 


In this period the use of 






Suitable not only in 















Wherever good 
taste prevails 


Cputmocs lighting is in harmony with 
the home beautiful. Quaint lanterns, 
such as the one pictured, are designed for 
permanent decoration and use. Light is 
friendly, and Novelty Lanterns beam a 
friendly welcome. 












At the drive entrance, in harmony with lan- 
terns on porch, garage and in the garden, 









z i should be post lanterns of impressive size and 
f ( dignity of line. 
\\ \/ ’ 38 Novelty All Copper Lanterns grow more 
\/ - € 






beautiful with age, and there are many new 
designs to choose from — you will be sure to 
find a delightful selection for the home you 
have in mind. 

Send for Illustrated Folder, “Light 
Outdoors’’, illustrating and describing 
Novelty Lanterns and showing where to 
place them; sent free. Address Dept. B. 


NOVELTY LAMP & SHADE COMPANY 
2485 East 22nd Street Dept. B 
Cleveland, Ohio 
























Novelty All Copper 
Bracket. There is a ceiling 
lantern and another style 
bracket of the same design. 


Outdoor 
Lighting 


LIGHT IS FRIENDLY 
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A Real 





Housecleaning! 
HEN the dust and grime 


of many months have 
drifted in through your win- 
dows, take down your TON- 
TINE shades and wash them. 


Soap, water and a brush will 
do it easily and quickly. 
Hang them up with your 
freshly laundered draperies, 
and know that your house is 
really clean. 

* * * 
TONTINE shades are sun- 
proof and rain-proof — prac- 
tically time-proof. They 
come in rich, soft colors to 
match your decorative scheme. 


They are endorsed by archi- 

tects and interior decorators 

as the last word in beauty 

and durability. 

Use the coupon below for 

samples of TONTINE. 

E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Fabrikoid Division 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


ORDINATOR COMPANY, Inc., N. Y. C. 
(Sole Distributors) 

















TONTINE 


CCCCCCCCECRECEREC HEE RRC RECESS EERE R ERE ReeeEees 

ORDINATOR COMPA NY, Inc. 

Dept. D-3, 233 E. 41st St., New York, N.Y. 
Please send me samples of TONTINE Wash- 


able Window Shade Cloth and your descriptive 
booklet. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


| that the beginning collector can con- 


sult, or rather, read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest, and then come 
away with as much information 


| as after reading this. 


The chapters on French and Eng- 
lish glass are delightful, and the 


' more definite chapters on Bristol 


and Nailsea are well worth metic- 
ulous reading. In fact, the ground 
covered is so far reaching that there 
is something for nearly every glass- 
collecting interest. Still, I could 
wish that more space and attention 
had been given to the Jacobite 
glass, for the most romantic pages 
in the history of glass-making 
might be written about these frail 
and beautiful bubbles from which 
were drunk healths to the beloved 
King over the water. Nor is Mrs. 
Moore quite correct when she 


| speaks of these glasses as being 


‘practically unknown here save for 
a few which have found their way 
into Museums.’ The Brooklyn Mu- 
seum has a large, varied and in- 
teresting collection; | know with 
intimate admiration one almost as 


| fine owned by a fastidious friend in 


New York, and | have heard of 
others. 

But, as recompense, | found the 
notes on Irish glass, Waterford, 


| Dublin, and Cork, and, also little 
| forgotten places that only the ex- 


pert is aware of, very rewarding. 
The American collector has some- 
thing to hope for when he —or 
is n’t a collector usually she? — con- 
siders how much Waterford glass 
was sent to this country, and the 
author’s encouraging words should 
speed enthusiasts on tireless hunts. 
Besides, Mrs. Moore is eminently 
sensible, for she realizes and tries, 
too, to make her readers realize, the 
impossibility of exactly identifying 
all pieces of this fragile loveliness 





| that have come down to us as a leg- 


| come to me by 


Irish glass.’ 


acy of time past. Writing of heir- 
looms of her own she says, ‘They 
are a remnant of a set which has 
inheritance, and 
which I satisfy myself by calling 
All this is so much 
more satisfactory than the half- 
knowledge which insists on a def- 
inite tag, and persists in_ labeling 
every pressed-glass piece Sandwich, 
every colored bit Bohemian. 
Without doubt, the second part 
of the book, dealing as it does with 
American glass, Wisterberg, Stiegel, 
Stoddard, Keene, Sandwich, and all 
the rest, will be of greater interest 
to readers in this country than the 


first and more comprehensive half. 


To the specialist, of course, the 
American section is only a re- 
statement of well-known facts, but 
they are certainly facts that the 
beginning collector should know, 
and they are admirably arranged. 


Assuredly, if anybody is planning 
a shelf of collecting books, Old 
Glass should find a permanent and 
prominent place thereon. 

— ALiIcE VAN LEER CARRICK 


Historic Wall-Papers, by Nancy 
McClelland. With an Introduc- 
tion by Henri Clouzot. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott. 1924. 
8i x 114. 458 pp. Illustrated. 
$25.00. 


HE present reviewer, after a 


perusal of Nancy McCelland’s | 
finds | 


book, Historic Wall-Papers, 
his thoughts dwelling less on the 
history of wall paper and its man- 
ufacture, which comprises the 
greater part of the volume’s con- 
tents, than upon two other topics — 
the making of books of this char- 
acter and the uses of wall paper. 

Not so very long ago American 
writers on period styles, the his- 
tory of applied arts, antiques and 
collecting, and kindred subjects, 
were justly accused of a certain 
facile superficiality which perhaps 
had its place in the popularizing of 
knowledge. The demand seemed to 
be for handbooks which should 
present these subjects in the most 
readily available form. They were 
inexpensive books and books which 
placed a minimum of burden on the 
mind and memory of the reader. 
These books undoubtedly served 
a good purpose. Their audience 
would have had little patience with 
more minutely thorough work. Un- 
questionably they started a desire 
for knowledge which has paved 
the way for the acceptance of more 
thorough-going studies. 

In those days one had to look to 
England for the more solid and 
substantial books of reference, but 
that time has passed. American 
publishers seem no longer timid 
about offering a book at $10, $15, 
or even $25. And the American 
public seems ready to accept such 
books, and to welcome them as 
completing the superficial knowl- 
edge hitherto available. Within the 
past year or two substantial and 
expensive books of this nature have 
been published in the United States 
on furniture, glassware, pewter, and 
other subjects of like interest. 

Miss McClelland’s volume is the 
latest addition to this library of 
distinction. It is perhaps the most 
sumptuous book of them all. It 
is what is known as a source book, 
and as such will serve as the basis 
of all future studies. For the author 
went to the original sources for her 
information, and has covered with 
evident thoroughness the entire 
subject of wall paper, its design and 
use and manufacture, in France, Eng- 
land, China, and the United States. 





















































White Mountain 
REFRIGERATORS 


‘The Chest with the Chill in it’’ 


They practice econ- 
omy every hour of the 
day “IN OVER A 
MILLION HOMES.” 


We manufacture a 
refrigerator to meet 
every demand and to 
suit every purse. 
Beauty, Economy and 
Durability combined. 


Handsome catalogs 
and booklets mailed 
on request. 


The Maine Manufacturing Co. 


Nashua, New Hampshire 





























IRON FENCE 
For Every Purpose 


LAIN and ornamental 
entrance gates—all 
kinds of light iron work. 
Iron and wire Window 
Guards, Balcony Railings, 
Folding Gates, Gratings, 
Cellar Doors, Vases, Set- 
tees, etc. 
Catalog on request. 
Estimates cheerfully given— 
orders filled promptly. 


The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1905 














3341 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
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COLLECTOR’S LUCK 
By Alice Van Leer Carrick 
Illustrated, $2.50 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOK SHOP 
8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. 
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Banish Housework’s 


nace, will be a thing of the past when the time-tried 
Kernerator is included in the plans for your home! 
(It cannot be installed once the house is built). 


First cost is very moderate—and that’s the last cost, for the 
Kernerator uses no fuel whatever. 
sweepings, tin cans, papers, magazines, rubbish, broken glass 
and the like—into the handy hopper door right there in the 
kitchen—then FORGET it. 
that’s necessary. Metallic objects (tin cans and the like) are 
flame-sterilized for removal with the ashes. 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
1023 Chestnut St. 






att - 4 mame 


bORGET itl 





Greatest Drudgery! 


ASTE and garbage disposal, with its count- 
less trips to garbage can, rubbish pile or fur- 


—and No Upkeep Cost! 


Just drop all garbage, 


An occasional lighting is all 


Ask your architect or contractor—they know 
and recommend the Kernerator—or write 





Milwaukee, Wis. 


RNERATOR 


Here is a typical Kerner- 
ator installation. It costs 
no more than a g 

radio set and you get rid 
of the garbage nuisance 


forever. 
| a F 






























Away With Cesspools! 


Where Aten Systems are installed 


Secure all the sanitary comforts 
ofacity building byinstallingan 


ATEN SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL SYSTEM 


For Homes, Schools, Clubs 
Hospitals, Camps, Factories 


Allows free and continuous use of wash 
stands, sinks, toilets, bath tubs, laundry 
tubs, showers, ete. The se ptic tanks are 
made of concrete reinforced wire-forms. 
Adapts itself for future extensions to other 
buildings. Can be installed by unskilled 
labor without expert supervision. Noth- 
ing to get out of order. Conforms with all 
State Board of Health re quirements, 
Plans and specifications submitted tbrough 
your architect, your engineer, or direct 


Our Booklet No. 4 tells how and 
why. Sent free upon request 
ATEN SEWAGE DISPOSAL CO 
286 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Mr. Morgan's Residence, Wheatley Hills, L. 1. 
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Olde ‘Stonesfield | 


Roofs 
Flagging and 
Stepping Stones 
Interesting shapes and 
choice colorings. 
Send for circulars: . 
29A— Graduated Olde Stonesfield Roofs § 


29B —“* Thatchslate Roofs” 
29C— Flagging 


THE JOHN D. EMACK CO. 





Home Office: New York 
112 So. 16th St. ffice: 
Philadelphia 17 E. 49th St. 








DETAIL VIEW of 
CHINA SPOUT 























ALL CLAY PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Luxury plus 
True Sanitation 


EPECO China Lavatories are made with an Integral 
Mixing Chamber and Supply Spout, as well as with the 
regular brass fittings. There is no exposed nickel -— just 


' china— gleaming white, beautiful and sanitary. 
— een 
ia Hh 
v 
| | 
| : 


This feature permits washing in running water, 
} 













tempered in the mixing before it discharges 
through the china nozzle. 







“Tepeco” Plumbing Fixtures, whether bath, lava- 
tory, water closet, or kitchen sink, are true china 
and porcelain, gleaming white—but, far more im- 
portant, sanitary beyond any other material from 
which plumbing fixtures can be made. Evenly 
glazed china is immune to corrosion. Sediment 
will not readily adhere to its smooth, glossy sur- 
face, nor will that surface wear away because of 
cleaning preparations. 













It will pay you to specify “Tepeco.” Our booklet, 


“Bathrooms of Character,”’ S-3, will give you many use- 
ful hints on bathroom arrangement. Send for a copy. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
New York 










Boston San Francisco 





World’s Largest Makers 
of All-Clay Plumbing 
Fixtures 
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Would you like to 
learn INTERIOR 
DECORATION? 


New Book tells how 


[* spare hours at home you can obtain 
a complete and authoritative knowl- 
edge of Interior Decoration. A wonder- 
ful home study course, planned by 
eminent interior decorators and spon- 
sored by Arts & Decoration Magazine, 
takes you through every step of this 
fascinating subject. 
At Home in Spare Time 


This delightful course will prove at once of the 
highest cultural and practical value. It will 
enable you to make your home the gracious ex- 
pression of your personality. And it may easily 
save you hundreds of dollars by preventing un- 
suitable purchases of home furnishings. 


For Pleasure and Profit 


Are you planning a career in this most attrac- 
tive of professions? The Arts & Decoration 
Practical Home Study Course prepares you tor 
the rich opportunities awaiting you. — . 

Every person who is interested in Interior 
Decoration will also want to know and read 
Arts & Decoration, the most interesting and 
authoritative magazine published on the sub- 
ject. It is beautifully illustrated and is the 


perfection of the printers’ art. Mail Coupon 
A handsome _ booklet 
contains full informa- 
tion about the course 
in Interior Decoration. 
Mail the coupon today, 
enclosing 25¢ in cur- 
rency or stamps and 
you will receive a copy 
of Arts & Decoration 
Magazine (regular price 
50c) together with the 
free booklet. 
Arts & Decoration, 
Dept. 105, 45 West 45th St. 
New York City 


ARTS & DECORATION 
Dept. 105, 45 West 45th Street, New York City 


I enclose 25c. Please send me a copy of Arts & 
Decoration Magazine and _the illustrated booklet, 
“Interior Decoration and How to Learn It." 






Name 


Address 


Keep Your Shoes 


Off the Floor 





on inside of closet door. 
When the door is opened, 
your shoes are out ip plain 
sight. Keeps shoes off the 
floor —safe from being 
stepped on. Does away 
picking up shoes 
sweeping. Takes 
up ho extra room. 

A Household Necessity 

Splendid for gifts 


3 or BRONZE 4 
$4.50 — pair, $3.00 — one, $1.50. 
i FLORAL DESIGNS 
BLACK ENAMEL — set of three, $6.00 
— pair, $4.00 —one, $2.00. Widths 20 or 
24 inches. West of Rockies and Can. 10c 
per rack extra. 
NEATWAY CO. 
117-B West Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 








THE LITTLE GARDEN 
FOR LITTLE MONEY 
By Kate Brewster 
Illustrated $1.75 


The Atlantic Monthly Book Shop 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 











THE HOUSE 


The development of book-mak- 


| ing in this general field is well illus- 
| trated by the three good books 


which we now have on the subject 


| of wall paper. Kate Sanborn’s book, 


Old-Time Wall-Papers, was pub- 
lished in 1901, and though it was an 
ambitious book for that day, with 
its colored illustrations, it did not 
go beyond the depth of its public. 


| Wall-Paper, Its History, Design, 


and Use, by Phyllis Ackerman, was 


| published in 1923. For some unac- 


countable reason Miss McClelland 
omits it from her bibliography. It 
is a book of permanent merit and at 
the time of its publication seemed 
to fill all requirements. The present 
volume, however, goes a few steps 
further in completeness of historic 
data and presents reproductions of 
papers never before shown. 

Apart from the service which 
such a book renders in providing 
patterns for reproductions — and 
there is a considerable demand for 
modern papers in the antique styles 
— it preserves in permanent form 
the record of a once flourishing art 
which thrives no more, and hence it 
has its antiquarian as well as its 
artistic value. 

For modern domestic wall cover- 
ings are, as a rule, of an entirely 
different type. The modern problem 
of wall decoration is to secure a 
background for pictures and furni- 
ture which, while harmonizing with 
and perhaps accentuating the color 
scheme of the room, must not ob- 
trude, nor detract from the value of 
decorative objects. Modern dec- 


' orators have discovered that an ag- 


gressive pattern in the wall cover- 
ing tends to produce distraction 
and confusion, while a lowered color 
tone and indistinct pattern better 
serve the decorative purpose. 

When one examines these older 
papers, one realizes that the deco- 
rative problem must have been 
entirely different in the older day. 
Not only in rooms where pictorial 
papers were used, but in those 
where bold repeated patterns were 
employed, it is evident that few if 
any pictures were hung upon the 
walls. Cheap processes of picture- 
making had not been invented and 
the homes of a hundred years ago 
were not filled, as they are to-day, 
with dozens of framed pictures. 
Where a painting or a mirror was 
used on the wall a place was gener- 
ally provided for it where it did not 
conflict with the pattern of the wall 
paper. 

Since modern pictures have de- 


| stroyed the need for and the de- 
sirability of striking patterns in 


wall paper, the patterns and scenes 
illustrated in this book, like pewter 
and Sheffield plate, belong to an age 


| that has passed, and hence their 


BEAUTIFUL 


great interest for the antiquarian. | 


Several distinct types of historic 
wall papers are described and illus- 
trated in this book, but the general 
reader will pause longest over 
those ample scenic effects which 
sometimes covered the walls of an 
entire ballroom without a repeat. 
Not infrequently they were de- 
signed by eminent French artists. 
Such things are not made for walls 
to-day. Some of these scenic pat- 
terns have been pictured in other 
books and in magazines, but Miss 
McClelland has gathered together 
into a single volume as complete a 
collection of them as we shall ever 
be likely to see. 

— Wa ter A. DyER 


The Book of Hobbies, by Charles 
William Taussig and Theodore 
Arthur Meyer. New York: 
Minton, Balch and Company. 
1924. 5% x 8} inches. Illustrat- 
ed. $3.00. 


HIS delightful book should be 

in the hands of everyone who 
has a hobby, and we agree with 
Chauncey Depew who said, ‘Every 
man should have a hobby — if he 
divides his time properly between 
his work and his hobby, I don’t see 
why he should not live to be a 
hundred.’ This volume is written 
in the most readable manner, and 
touches on many forms of the gentle 
mania of collecting, the topics 
ranging from stamps to antique 
furniture, with fascinating interven- 
ing chapters on prints, porcelains, 
book collecting, glass, numismatics, 
and minor treasures and their fab- 
rication which are catalogued as 
fireside hobbies. These include the 
making of hooked rugs, patchwork 
quilts, batik, photography, and 
several others. 

Perhaps one of the most interest- 
ing ‘chapters is the one on ‘The 
Hobbyist’s Workshop,’ which has 
an illustration of the ideal in this 
line, which we find on reading the 
text actually to belong to one of the 
authors. We feel sure he must be 
the happiest man in New York, for 
here in this basement paradise he 
may pursue his hobby of restoring 
ship models, antiques, and other 
treasures which his unerring taste 
leads him to discover, as well as 
giving him a spot in which to make 
the quaint little gifts for which he is 
famous. He gives the directions for 
one of these in the book, a fantastic 
little set of books of Lilliputian size. 
Here are his tools and other ma- 
terials all at hand, and his work 
may go on with absolute independ- 
ence of the household outside the 
doors. This description of the work- 
shop is alone worth the price of the 
book to hobbyists. 
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No. 140 Settee 
No. 199 Table 


No. 32 “Andrew 
Jackson’? Chair 


No. 33 “Andrew 
Jackson” Rocker 


Old Hickory 
Invites You 


Or HICKORY brings to 
your porch or garden the 
spirit of the great outdoors. In 
the restful arms of an Old 
Hickory chair you can dream in 
comfort of the green canopy of 


the forest — listen to the song of 
the deep woods. 


Old Hickory is part of nature 
itself. Sturdily built of strong, 
young hickory saplings, it is not 
only distinctive in appearance 
and unusually comfortable, but 
impervious to rain and weather 
conditions. 


Coupling its appearance, com- 
fort and added years of wear with 
its modest price, it offers the 
greatest values you can find in 
outdoor furniture. Your dealer 
can show you many designs, or 
write for our catalog ‘“‘B” show- 
ing many attractive patterns. 


OLD HICKORY 
FURNITURE CoO. 


at Martinsville | 
| Morgan County, Indiana 


“We furnish the great outdoors” 


























Y What are your‘ 
Sewage Disposal 
.actoue: Problems 


just the ideal sanitary service suited 

for your suburban home, school or factory. 

Protect health and increase property val- 
ues with this quality equipment — 

Self-Drain Toilets 

without water or 

sewers, improved 

design, nothing 


7 else like it. 
Se 





nks 
for water toilets without sewers. Follows U.S. Pub- 
lie Health Service design. Thousands in use. No 
failures. Fully guaranteed. Easily 
installed. 

Before you order any system 
write for San Equip folders and 
/™® free plan sheets. 

Give us the brief details of your 
problems and we will do 
the rest. No obligation 
a on your part. 
<3 Chemical Toilet Corp. 
911-915 Free Street 

Syracuse, 





THE 8:45 


: The amusing adventures of a young 


ccuple who begin married lite in the 
suburbs. Illustrated. $1.59 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOK SHOP 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 
om 
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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


NEW YORK 


Just Published 
A Handbook of the American Wing 


BY 
R. T. H. HALSEY and C. O. CORNELIUS 


Price $1.00 and 10 cents postage 











The Powell House, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(No. 12 of the series of post cards) 


Kighteen Post Cards of the American Wing Rooms in a set. 
Price $.45 and three cents postage. 
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OUR living room takes on anew 

and subtle charm with the addition 
of Northfield Living Room Furniture. 
Attractive, graceful lines and charming 
color effeéts in the latest covering mate- 
rials are blended with perfeé tailoring 
and assured quality. There are many over- 
stuffed and period designs, as well as 
colorful pieces in fibre-reed, from which 
to make a seleéction. 


A Se— a 


Northfield 


LIVING ROOM FURNITURE 


) 





: | 
At i 





If your guest accommodation is limited, 
you will be delighted to find that some 
Northfield davenports contain a perfeally 
concealed bed, with ample room and com- 
fort for two. All Northfield pieces carry 
the trade-mark — your assurance of fine 
quality. Good furniture stores through- 
out America sell Northfield Living Room 
Furniture. Write for “The Blue Book of 
Living Rooms.” 








The Northfield Company - Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


«Makers of Good Furniture 
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FORGED AND HAMMERED 
A typical page from ‘The Decorative Charm of Bee My ptascnen por Aled 
Wrought Iron,” illustrating hand forged iron 

fixtures for the home. 

a BOZART LIGHTING CO. 


10 Warren Street ow New York City 


























An Exhibition of 
COVER DESIGNS 
submitted in the recent 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PRIZE COVER CONTEST 
will be held in 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 
the Week of May 4 


at the store of 


MARSHALL FIELD AND COMPANY 
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In addition to standard period models the Hum- 
phrey Radiartfire is available in special replicas of 
17th century English coal baskets. All designs are 
authentic—a perfect combination of old world 
artistry and the best form of modern gas heating. 


The Humphrey Radianffire is sold by your Gas 
Company or Dealer. Booklet upon request. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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for the Herrick 


VERY child in the home is a 
reason for the Herrick Refrig- 
erator. Even grown-ups like foods 
that are kept fresh and free from 
interchange of flavors. 

Herrick forced dry air circula- 
tion keeps food fresh indefinitely. 
Herrick five purpose insulation’ 
and solid oak construction keep 
the cold in and the heat out. 
Non-metal linings and removable 
drainage system help save food, 
ice and work. Herrick Outside 
Icing saves bother in summer and 
ice in cool weather. 


Send for free Booklet “Correct Refrigeration” 
HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO. 


705 River Street, Waterloo, lowa 


‘Food keeps BEST in the 


HERRICK 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS 


























THE HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL 


MONTH sy MONTH 
IN THE GARDEN 


In the Flower Garden 


1. Begin to stake lark- 
L———_ spur and other tall- 
Q , growing plants. Use tall 
wooden sticks or wire 
frames. 

2. Keep iris well wa- 
tered during the flower- 
ing season. 

3. Plant seeds of all 
kinds when the frost is out ofthe 
ground. 

4. Plant summer bulbs such as 
gladioli, dahlia, Lilium speciosum, 
Galtonia candicans, montbretias, 
and so forth. 

5. Plant waterlilies. 

6. Set out bedding plants the 
last of the month. Remember that 





| geraniums prolong the bloom in the 


flower garden until late in the fall. 
Choose clear reds or clear pinks 


| (such as Mrs. Lawrence) or salmons 


rather than the particolored or the 


| all too common dark muddy red. 





Eliminate Unsightly 
Clothes Posts 


Modern invention has opened the way for 
greater clothes yard convenience and without 
clothes posts. 

The Hill Champion Clothes Dryer may be 
taken down when not in use, leaving entire area 
free. Provides 150 feet of line, all within easy 
reach from one position. 

Here is an opportunity to make a decided 
Spring improvement in your yard space. 

Our folder H will give you complete informa- 
tion. Let us send it to you today. 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 
53 Central Street Worcester, Mass. 














Geraniums used as standards are 
also decorative in the garden. 

7. Plant perennials. As _ the 
weather gets warmer use water in 
the holes and let it soak away be- 
fore setting the plants. 

8. Feed the roses with liquid ma- 
nure. 

g. Continue spraying hollyhocks, 
larkspur, phlox, and aconite every 
ten days with Bordeaux mixture or 
with Pyrox. 

10. Prune hybrid tea roses. 

11. Feed peonies with liquid ma- 
nure and stake. 

12. Begin cultivating in the gar- 
den to keep down the weeds. 

13. Spray Black Leaf No. 40 for 
aphids. 


~. 


Do not plant Oriental poppies in 


the spring. 





The Orchard, Lawn, and 
Shrubbery 


1. This is the last month in which 
to plant fruit trees. 

2. Spray peach, apple, pear, and 
plum, with lead arsenate for cur- 
culio and codling moth when the 
petals begin to drop. 

3. Spray fruit trees with Bor- 
deaux mixture to check summer 
spores of black knot which mature 
in May and June. 


4. Spray trees with lead arsenate 


to control gypsy moth. 
5. Use hellebore on currants for 


leaf eaters. 





6. Start new strawberry beds and | 


fertilize old ones. On old beds turn 
aside the mulch. If not already 
mulched, put clean straw or hay 
around plants to keep berries clean. 

7. Do not prune grapes now or 
they will ‘bleed.’ 

8. Sow cover crops in the orchard. 

9. Sow new lawns as early as 
possible. Mow old lawns twice a 
week. 

10. Clip hedges and trim borders. 

11. Prunespring-blooming shrubs 
after they have flowered. 

12. Order crates for fruit now. 

13. Tent caterpillars go about by 
day, but return tothe nests at night. 





Do not plant rhododendrons and | 


azaleas in limestone soil. 


In the Vegetable Garden 


1. Sow lettuce, string beans, 
peas, beets, carrots, corn, celery, 
radish, for succession. Sow also 
cabbage, cauliflower, kale, Brussels 
sprouts, okra, parsnip, and so forth. 

2. After the last frost is out of 
the ground any vegetables may be 
planted. Sow melon, squash, and 
cucumber late in May. 

3. Cultivate early-sown crops 
now up, and thin out seedlings when 
they get their second leaves. 

4. Fertilize the asparagus bed 
with nitrate of soda early in the 
month. 

5. Put paper collars on seedlings 
to keep off cutworms. 

6. Get poles for tomatoes. 


In the Greenhouse and Frames 
1. Bring tub- 
bed plants out 
from their winter 
Fertilize. 
carnations 





quarters. 
2. Plant 
house into the field. 


from 


pinched off. 

















the | 
Keep buds | 


3. Plant roses in the house for 


next winter. 


4. Plunge hard-wooded plants, | 


such as azalea, in a shaded spot 
outdoors. 

5. Sow stock and snapdragon for 
next winter. 

6. Put primrose and cyclamen in 
the frames the last of the month, 
and shade by laths. 











Just sprinkle a little Sani- 
Flush into the toilet bowl— 
follow directions on the can— 
flush. The job is done—and 
done thoroughly. What 
could be easier? No scrub- 
bing. No hard work. 

Sani-Flush removes every 
mark, stain and incrustation. 
It makes the toilet bowl 
sparkle. 

The hidden trap is un- 
healthful if it is not kept 
clean. Sani-Flush cleans it 
and makes it sanitary—de- 
stroys all foul odors. Nothing 
else will do this work. 

Sani-Flush will not harm 
plumbing connections. Al- 
ways keep a can handy in the 
bathroom. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your gro- 
cery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can, 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 














‘Tree Surgeons 


are local to you 
Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in 
the employ of The Davey Tree Ex- 
pert Company, Inc., and the public 
is cautioned against those falsely 
representing themselves. 

Without cost or obligation on your 
part, we will be glad to have our local 
representative examine your trees 
and advise you as to their condition 
and needs. 


Tear out this ad and attach to your 
letter-head. Mail today. 


Save your trees! 


Tue Davey Tree Expert Co., Ine. 
144 City Bank Building, Kent, Ohio 
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beautify the home? 


The architect condemns the ordinary clumsy 
wooden screen. He says: “Choose unobtrusive 
screens, with narrow, metal frames, strong and 
durable, and with non-rusting bronze cloth screen 
—like Higgin All-Metal Screens. They assist in 
securing my architectural effects.” 


Send for booklet 


IGG 


ALL METAL 
WINDOW SCREENS 








This free book- 
let tells how to 
correctly and 
attractively 
screen every 
type of door 
and window, 








THE HIGGIN MFG. CO., 503 Washington St., Newport, Ky. 




















Are you interested 


ina 
Bent Lawn? 


Ask for our new booklet 








‘replace Plans 
and Designs 


O. M. Scott & Sons Company 


100 Sixth Street Marysville, Ohio 








F YOU seek lasting 





beauty and satisfying 
warmth in your new fire- 
place it will pay you to 
study carefully fireplace 





designs and plans before 
building. 


To help parents keep 








Th 
SUPERLATIVES 








“This was the most unkindest cut of all,” cried Mark 
Antony over the dead body of Julius Caesar. 


Shakespeare didn’t hesitate to use a superlative here— 


he doubled it. 


But the fact remains that superlatives are in bad repute. 
They have n overdone— particularly in advertising. 
Merchandising enthusiasm has overstepped itself a little. 
There has been too much emphasis of best—greatest— 
most popular. 


Nevertheless, we are inclined to believe that superlatives 
are justified when they are true. 


And when we make the statement that no tire ever 
built surpasses the Mohawk Flat Tread Cord in expert 
workmanship, quality material, advanced construction, 
and genuine sturdiness, we are simply stating facts which 
we know your own personal experience will confirm. 














THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON. OHIO 
RS 























WHEN YOU 
PLAN TO BUILD 
OR REFURNISH 
YOUR HOME 


. may we point the way and 
help you accomplish results most 
correct and practical? 


For ninety years this decorating- 
furnishing service has been em- 
ployed for fine houses. 





their children well — 


Dr. Richard M. Smith, the 
nationally known children’s spe- 
cialist and author of The Baby's 
First Two Years, has written a 
new book which will be of the 
greatest value in guiding the 
health and habits of children 
during the extremely important 
years from two to six. 


No one concerned with the care 
of children will want to be 
without 


FROM INFANCY 
TO CHILDHOOD 


By Ricwarp M. Situ, M. D. 
($1.25 a copy) 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOK SHOP 
8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 




















The new enlarged edi- 
tion of the Donley Book of 
Fireplace shows a wide 
variety of designs and 
clearly explains detailed 
plans for the building of 
the fireplace. It describes 
the Donley Damper with 
its smooth metal throat, 
The Donley Fire Basket, 
Ash Dumps and Andirons, 

We feel sure thata 
complimentary copy of 
this book will contribute 
much toward making your 
fireplace a success. 


the Donley Brothers e. 
13930 Miles Ave. @ Cleveland, Ohio 


Deaccs 
EVICES 


Complete the Home 








It provides an experienced deco- 
rator sent without charge, by 
appointment, to those who are 
building or remodeling. 


“The Philosophy of 
Home Furnishing” 


is a brochure of information 
which will help you decide to 
use Mitchell service. Gratis — 
to you who contemplate home 
furnishing. 





AN Early Colonial Secretary 
of perfect copy, of combi- 
nation mahogany in rich 
antique finish. 79 by 35 
inches. Specially priced 


118.00 


Prepaid East of the Mississippi 


Correspondence Cordially Invited 


THE ROBERT MITCHELL FURNITURE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


616 Race St. 


Department A 


— 
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VBird Bath o 


GALLOWAY POITPERY 


ILL make a delightful spot in your garden, 

bringing the birds with their merry notes. 
Our collection of high fired Terra Cottas includes 
Vases and shapely Jars, Flower Pots, Boxes, Fonts, 
Sun Dials, Gazing Globes, Benches and other 
pieces that will add interest to your garden, sun- 
room and home. 


A catalogue illustrating 300 numbers will 
be sent upon receipt of 20 cents in stamps. 


GAILOWAY TERRA~COTTA COMPANY 


3220 WALNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 





















One of Sixty 
Styles and Sizes 


Shaw Spinets. Its conservative and beautiful 
designing makes it admirable for all well appointed 
homes. A large drawer under the sliding writing bed, 
treasure wells at the ends,.and various compartments 
offer ample space for papers, stationery, writing ma- 
terials, etc. Shaw Spinets are made in so many styles, 
sizes and designs that you may choose the very desk 
best suited to your home at the price you wish to pay 
Shaw Spinets may be seen and purchased in retail 
furniture stores, only. 


H. E. SHAW Furniture Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


KL Show Spine? 
Grand Rapids 


4 d 










This booklet illustrates a 
number of Shaw Spinets 
It is free. Send for it 
Write Dept. 35, giving 
name of your retail fur- 
niture dealer. 





fb 1E “Pilgrim” is one of the most popular of all | 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


7. Gradually clear the frames 
from perennials next month. 

8. Keep the frames well ven- 
tilated. Remove sash entirely to 
harden seedlings before setting 
them out. 

Box 






May is the month in 

-s which to plant box and 
44, other evergreens. Box 
likes a good loam in par- 
tial shade and plenty of 
moisture and shelter from sun and 
wind. Like other broadleaved ever- 
greens it likes a mulch in summer 
and winter. In the vicinity of Bos- 
ton and northward it needs some 
protection. 

Box was once bought in Holland 
almost entirely, but it is now raised 
in this country. 

There are several kinds common- 
ly used: — 


Common box (Buxus sempervirens) 
Found in old European gardens 
and common here. Compara- 
tively quick growing; loose habit; 
used as hedges and specimens. 

Dwarf box (Buxus sempervirens 

suffruticosa) 
Small and rounder leaves; more 
compact; slow growing; remains 
dwarf a long time, though even- 
tually grows 6’ high. Mt. Vernon 
has box of this type. 

Tree box (Buxus sempervirens arbo- 

rescens) 
Tall shrub with large annual 
growth. Loose and graceful and 
inclined to droop; used for 
hedges and specimens though not 
as commonly as sempervirens. 

Japanese box (Buxus japonica) 
Differs from the others in its 
rounder leaves of lighter and 
more yellow green. Main branch- 
es stiff, but small branches droop. 
Hardiest. Used for hedges. 


Cutworms 


Cutworms are small white grubs 
which come to the surface in May 
and June and cut off and eat tender 
young plants. They are often pre- 
vented in lands intended for corn 
by early fall ploughing. Pigs are 
sometimes pastured in land in- 
tended for corn also. 

In the flower garden we can adopt 
one of several remedies or preven- 
tives to save the seedlings. 

1. Do not use fresh manure in 
the garden. 

2. Spread camphor balls broken 
in bits, or powdered, along the rows 
of the seed beds. 

3. Spread bran mash along the 
rows on the bottoms of boards. 
Make as follows: 1 qt. bran, 1 table- 
spoon of Paris green, 1 tablespoon 
of molasses, water to make a mash, 
flavor with lime, lemon, or orange. 

4. Put paper collars around the 





stems of seedlings. Cutworms sel- 
dom attack plants thus treated. 

5. Dig just below the surface 
around the plants each morning, 
If the plants are found cut off near 
the ground dig until the offender js 
found. If one cutworm is found, its 
mate ts sure to be near by. 


Seeds Outside 

Most ordinary annuals 
may be sown directly out- 
side in the open ground 
when danger of frost is 

\ past. Dig the bed 12-18” 

deep. Use fine soil on the 
surface. Sow seeds broadcast or 
in drills. Cover four times the 
diameter of the seed. Firm the soil 
on top. 

Transplant or thin out the seed- 
lings 4” to 12” apart when they get 
their second pair of leaves. 

Sow where they are to grow Cali- 
fornia poppy, Shirley poppy, mig- 
nonette, Drummond phlox, nigella, 
baby’s breath, and thin out. Mix 
poppy seeds with fine sand and sow 
broadcast on the surface of the 
ground, , 

Tulips 


Indoors: — Tulips are 
comparatively hard to 
force indoors. They 
should be potted up by 
October, and buried from 
4-6 weeks in the dark to 
make rcot growth, When 

they arrive, if they cannot be 
planted at once, they should be 
spread out in the light and air ona 
shelf, so that they will not send out 
roots before being planted. 

They need more heat than nar- 
cissus. Use bottom heat to start 
them and overhead light. Use 
paper collars around the pots if the 
tulips tend to bloom before the 
stems are long enough. Do not ex- 
pect to get blooms before Christ- 
mas. 

Use five bulbs to a 5” pot, and 
plant just below the surface in a 
loose fibrous soil. 

Out of Doors: — Plant in light 
loam in October and November. It 
is well to use a cushion of sand un- 
der each bulb to ensure good drain- 
age without which they are apt to 
rot. Plant bulbs 4-6” apart and 4” 
deep (from the top of the bulb to 
the surface of the ground). 

When the buds begin to show, 
the tulips may be fertilized. Do not 
pick the leaves until they have 
withered and turned brown. After 
blooming let the bulbs ripen in the 
ground, or take up and store in 
paper bags away from mice or frost. 

Cover bulbs in the ground with 
a winter mulch of leaves. Tulips 
do well if left in the ground espe 
cially if the soil is not too heavy. 
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New draperies of Merrimack 
| Sunfast Velour, designed by 
CHAMBERLIN DODDS 


LUSTROUS AND 
SUNPROOF 


MERRIMACK VELOURS 








GUARANTEED 


; MOTHPROOF 
MERRIMACK VELOURS 


: MODERATELY 
| PRICED 


$3 A YARD AND MORE 








SUN WILL NOT FADE THEM 


| T" Sunfast guarantee of Merrimack Velours is your 

assurance of durable color in your overdraperies. Their 
| lustrous finish and closely woven pile attest their superfine 
7 quality. The price permits their use in any home where 
there is a desire for the beautiful and the latest style. 





MERRIMACK MANUFACTURING CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Lawrence and Co., Selling Agents 


89 Franklin St., Boston 24 Thomas St., New York 









































THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Choose Early—and Pick the Best! 


ROM the finest bulb gardens of the Old World you are offered the largest, choicest bulbs 
to be produced in 1925, at special prices, if you make your selections now. 
For over thirty-five years, Elliott’s have been America’s foremost bulb specialists, bringing to 
American gardens each season the very cream of Holland’s crops. Because they are selected 
EARLY by Elliott representatives right in the fields of famous Holland growers, Elliott bulbs 
are big, full of life, sure to grow and bear the largest and most beautiful flowers. Even gar- 
deners of long experience are often amazed by the exceptional results secured. . 


SPECIAL OFFER: Giant Darwin and Breeder Tulips 


The cream of all Tulips for outdoor planting. Flowers often 314 inches in diameter; 
stems over 2 feet tall. Bloom in May. Elliott quality bulbs of the following ten named 
varieties, selected for size, beauty of form and clear ‘color harmony. 




















Baronne de la Tonnaye. A vivid pink, margined Farncombe Sanders. Fiery cerise-scarlet. One of 
with blush pink. the finest and largest bright reds. 

Bronze Queen (Breeder). Softbuff. Inside tinged Faust. The finest dark maroon-purple. 
golden bronze. 


Clara Butt. Clear; delicate salmon pink. Lovely. rom. Deep glowing vermillion. : 
Dream. Beautiful uniform lilac. Philippe de Commines. Velvety violet. 


Euterpe. Silvery mauve-lavender. Long, grace- Pride of Haarlem. Deep rose with a purplish 


ful flowers. tinge. Always a great favorite. 
Collection A— 10 bulbs of each, 100 inall........... $ 4.95 1 Complete directions 
SPECIAL Collection B— 25 bulbs of each, 250 inall........... 11.75 for planting and care 
Collection C — 100 bulbs of each, 1,000 in all........... 45.65 with every order 


Above special offers good only until July 1. Order now. You can pay when bulbs arrive in September, or 
take 5% discount for cash with order. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


FREE — The Leading Import Bulb Book for 1925 


Makes bulb growing easy. ELviott’s Import Catalog for 1925 is the most complete and helpful book of its kind 
ever offered to American gardeners. It contains hundreds of practical suggestions for those who want to know the 
best and easiest ways to grow Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, Lilies and many other bulbs, indoors and out. It 
describes thousands of the best varieties, many of them illustrated in their natural colors. 

Send for it Now! The special import prices quoted in ELLIoTT’s Bulb Book apply only on orders placed not later 
than July 1. By that time the bulb harvest will be under way, and our representative in the Dutch harvest fields 
must have final orders for selecting ELLIOTT Quality Bulbs. Late buyers must take the chance on smaller bulbs, 
shortages, and higher cost. Make sure of getting the best at the season’s lowest prices. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY 


ELLIOTT NURSERY COMPANY 


535 MAGEE BLDG. (Established 1889) PITTSBURGH, PA. 





















































Oil Jar made in unglazed buff or blue, or buff with turquoise glaze drip. 
Apprximate height 26 inches. 


ROOKWOOD 


TILES AND POTTERY 
THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 


Celestial Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 











World’s Best 


DAHLIAS | 


One hundred acres of them. We are the largest 
Dahlia growers in the World; an enviable position, 
made possible only by the appreciation of our 
superior stock by satisfied customers. 


Send for our catalogue showing the World’s 
largest and best Autumn shade Dahlia. 


“Rodman Wanamaker” 


i (Last year grew 13 inches in N. J.; 12} inches in 
California; 11 to 12 inches everywhere.) 


and 13 other varieties in natural colors 


The leading American Dahlia catalogue, telling 
the plain truth about nearly 600 of the World’s 
best varieties. 


Address 


PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS 


Williamstown Junction - Post Office Box E 
BERLIN, NEW JERSEY 




















Scientific 
Wren House 
It brings the silver - throated 


wrens! 4 - compartment 
house satisiying their habit of 
changing nests for each suc- 
ceeding brood. Beautiful de- 
sign, to hang from tree, eaves 
or elsewhere. Green. Of oak, 
with cypress shingles, copper 
coping. 28 in. high, $720 
18 inches diameter — 


Sexangular 
Flicker 7 


House 
Places with 
trees shoul 

ave these 
houses. The 
wood - pecker 
family save 
millions of 
dollars in trees 
annually, de- 
stroying moths, 
ants and tree 
pests. Lovely design. Brown 
to match tree trunk. Norway 
pine. 26'2 in. high, $700 
i2in. wide ... _ 








Bluebird House 


Bluebirds for happiness, be- 
cause they are perhaps our 
most beloved songsters. They 
are exacting birds; but this 
house will win them. Put it 
on a pole up out of harm’s 
way. reen, of pine, 21 in. 
high ky 16 in. 7. 
easy raising 16 ft. co 
pole a. 14 


Bird Bath 


Birds need water—that's why 
they eat fruits. They are afraid 
of large bodies of water. A 
scientific bird bath will attract 
them to your lawn. Sloping 
sides aed for the birds 
completewith $ oo 
stand, 32 in. high 262 





Queen Anne 
Martin House 


Madewith 48 rooms for the 
beautiful martins who colo- 
nize. The martins devour 
mosquitoes; Scientific porch. 
Pure white and green trims. 

pine, copper roof 22-foot 
easy raising pole, $602 
house, 36x26x37 in. —= 

















The Birds Will Come 
if You Invite Them! 


UT up bird houses this season! 
Invite the beautiful songsters. 
Dodson Bird Houses will transform 
your grounds into awonderful bird 
sanctuary. 


These quaint signs of hospitality 
attract the beautiful songsters. So 
artistic arethe Dodson Bird Houses, 
that one is apt to overlook the 
scientific details which Mr. Dodson 
has perfected after years of study. 
Not so with the birds! They 
approve them season after season, 
building their homes, raising suc- 
cessive broods of little songsters. 
Gentle folks love the birds, know their happy 
influence, their inspiration. Dodson Bird 
Houses open this joy to you. 

But, remember, always, the work of the 
song birds. A thousand mosquitoes a day 
are destroyed by just one graceful martin! 
Trees are protected from boring pests by the 
flicker family! All your green growing things 
areinsured through thesongbirds you attract. 
Send your order straight from this page. The 


houses come promptly, all carefully crated, 
ready to put up. Order now—don’t put it off. 


Who Buys Dodson Bird Houses 


J. H. Kellogg, 


Henry Ford, Detroit 
Battle Creek 


Mrs. W. M. Leeds, 


New York Sydny L. Colgate, 
Edward Bok, _— 

Philadelphia Irvin S. Cobb, New York 
Adolphus Busch, Mrs. Louis F. Swift, 

St. Louis Chicago 
Mrs.Thomas A. Edison, J. Ogden Armour, 

Montclair Chicago 


Mrs. Julius Rosenwald, 


Chicago Newport 


and score upon score of friends the country over 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 


INCORPORATED 
703 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, IIl. 
Mr. Dodson is President of the 


American Audubon Association and a 
Devoted Friend of the Song Birds. 


REAL DODSON BIRD HOUSES 
ONLY SOLD from KANKAKEE 


Mrs. French Vanderbilt, 

















/ Send for Mr. Dodson’s 
free . fascinating booklet— 


“Your Bird Friends 
and How to Win Them.” 
Forty years’ loving study of 
the birds has completed it. 
Things you should know 
about the work of song birds! 
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| CHAIN LINK 


emphasize, without offence, the division line be- 

. tween the public’s property and yours. It will 

give you the privacy and protection which is rightly yours 

— at the same time giving your home picture the setting 
it deserves. 


Stewe 


Ore iL 


A TASTEFUL, sturdy fence around your home will 








NEW YORK 


CO 


have been developed in a variety of styles for all purposes to 
meet all tastes—with a sturdiness that makes them a perma- 
nent investment. 


Stewarts’ Iron Fences and Gates have been the standard for two genera- 
tions. The newer designs illustrated in our latest catalog are particularly 
attractive and designed for harmony with the high standards of modern 
architecture and landscaping. In deciding on a fence of this type you 
are making an investment for your lifetime and more — the fence be- 
comes a permanent adornment of your property. 


The always popular Chain Link Lawn and Estate Fence commands 
preference where good fencing is wanted at a somewhat lower cost. The 
fabric, galvanized after weaving, is the most enduring wire fence 
material ever offered. Stewart-Afco standards of construction assure 
you a fence which will stand guard over your grounds for many years, a 
good looking fence and a fence that is really good. 


A Design Book of either Wrought Iron or Wire 
Fences will be sent you on request — or our 
near-by representative will be glad to consult 
with you. 


The Stewart Iron Works Company 
(Incorporated) 
219 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 
and in the Eastern States 


American Fence Construction Co. 
(Incorporated) 
128 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Agents and Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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THE CURIOSITY BOX 


E are glad to receive from our readers letters which contain definite 
information about ingenious devices or helpful discoveries about the 
house, its planning, its equipment, its running, or its grounds and gardens. 
For such material as we can use in this column we will pay from one to 
three dollars. Material not accepted will not be returned unless accompanied 


by a stamped envelope. 


GOOD suggestion for a bright 

touch of beauty in your rooms 
comes from Mrs. E. L. S., of Con- 
necticut, who says: — 


May | offer this suggestion to your 
column? To any one who would like 
something new to replace old curtain 
tassels this may be useful. In my living- 
room | have two small windows set high 
on either side of the fireplace. I have 
rolled the shade up entirely, using draw 
curtains instead, and have hung on each 
curtain ring, close to the shade, a beau- 
tiful old French prism. On bright days 
the sun shines through these, and the 
effect is lovely in the room — beautiful 
spots of prismatic color which constant- 
ly dance and change. You may buy 
prisms in any lamp store nowadays, or 
you may do as | did, and go to an an- 
tique store where they cost a little more, 
but are charming in shape. 


RS. W. B. R., who is a friend 
of this column, writes this 
month, as follows: — 


It is most interesting to me to read in 
The Curiosity Box how another house- 
keeper has met and solved a problem 
that at some time has confronted me. 
Sometimes | find the new method better 
than mine, and | am glad to adopt it; 
sometimes | think my own way the more 
satisfactory. 

Now I am going to venture to tell how 
I finished my soapstone sink a little dif- 
ferently than by the method used by 
Mrs. F. L. M., for while she oiled the 
outside of her sink and tubs to avoid the 
ugly streaks which will come, | painted 
mine to match the woodwork of the 
kitchen. The paint adheres well to the 
soapstone, and | found that two coats of 
deep-cream paint, completed by a third 
coat of spar varnish, made a most dura- 
ble and satisfactory surface. It looked 
much better in my kitchen — the color 
scheme of which is deep cream and 
Delft blue — than the gray of the soap- 
stone. 

Secondly: Mrs. W. B. Van D. saves 
all her little wire corkscrews for use in 
refractory corks — while | save all the 
glass stoppers which come in bottles of 
perfumes and other toilet preparations. 
By degrees | have accumulated a variety 
of sizes so my vanilla, and other essences, 
my vinegar and cider jugs, all have their 
sanitary, air-tight, and easily removed 
stoppers. Possibly these ladies will be 
as interested to read of my way as | was 
to know of theirs. 


ERE is a seasonable sugges- 
tion for the garden from Mrs. 
J.C. A., of Delaware. She says: — 


If you have old-fashioned crocks in 
your garden for decoration, they can be 
made most useful as a source of mois- 
ture. Fill the crocks full of water and 
insert a syphon. Small rubber tubing of 
about ;5 inch in diameter is used to sy- 
phon water to the roots of plants. This 
furnishes a slow and steady stream of 
drops just enough to keep the soil prop- 
erly moist about the growing things. 
We no longer feel sorry because one of 
our largest crocks is cracked as the slow 
leakage serves the same purpose in wa- 
tering a large clump of chrysanthemums. 
Less beautiful crocks may be used 
among the cucumbers in the vegetable 
garden with much advantage. In case 
the tubing available gives too rapid a 
flow small tips of glass tubing drawn out 
to a fine point may be used to cut down 
the rapid stream. Two to five gallon 
crocks should empty themselves in 24 
to 48 hours. Any well-equipped drug- 
store, or chemical laboratory, can sup- 
ply the tubing and glass points. 


ERE is another garden hint, 

also suggesting a use for some 
things which are usually thrown 
away. It is from Mrs. H. H., of 
Massachusetts, who says: — 


Here are some uses for old strawberry 
baskets. Set one inside another and you 
have a splendid seed box for starting 
next year’s perennials. They may also 
be used for forcing bulbs in the house. 
Use strawberry boxes to put over newly 
transplanted seedlings to shield them 
from the sun. The air is not excluded 
when you use the boxes, on account of 
the wide seams. 


* * * 


ND another delightful sugges 

tion for the garden comes from 

Mrs. J. W. C., of Pennsylvania, and 
is as follows: — 


| have just finished reading the article 
about Bird Baths in an old House 
Beautiful, and chuckled all the time, 
thinking about mine. Would you be 1n- 
terested in hearing about them? For 
some reason two perfectly good lids t0 
two worn-out zinc garbage cans were 
laid aside when the débris was haul 
away last spring. One day | had 4 
happy thought — 1 remembered those 
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VERY growing plant, from the it in this respect. From double to 
33 i smallest seedling to the largest treble as much nitrogen as any other 
3 tree, will make quicker, better growth, fertilizer. 
* } producing more and bigger flowers of 
é = ° ‘ 
better color and fragrance, far more Floranid hastens growth and im- 
«5 fruit, bigger, crisper and more delicious proves color and fragrance of flowers 
vegetables, if the soil is well supplied and adds greatly to the quality of fruits 


with nitrogen. and vegetables. It leaves no after 
effect in the soil. 


Nitrogen is the most needed plant 





food. Plants take up more of it than We have prepared a booklet giving 

any other food and most soils are de- briefly and plainly the science of fertil- 

ficient in it. Nitrogen must be sup- izing, whichevery gardener should know. 

plied liberally to produce abundant It shows how crops are wonderfully 

crops. increased by the use of nitrogen. Sent 

ve re free on request. 
FLORANID-(UREA-BASF) is the 

most highly concentrated nitrogen Floranid can be supplied in one 
fertilizer. Now offered in America for pound cans or fifty pound bags, by +3 { 
the first time. It contains 46 per cent Seedsmen, Florists and Nurserymen. ¢ LA 
nitrogen immediately available for If your dealer cannot supply, send his 

plant use. No other material equals name and address. 





, KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT @& CO., Inc., 


4 128 Duane Street, New York at 
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| New Health 
. 
and Vigor for 
: ‘ 
Wornout Soils 
| 
You cannot keep taking 
from the soil and con- 
tinue to get a par yield 
from it. “The Essence 
of Fertility” 
Put back into it that all-important 
element upon which plant growth 
depends — Nitrogen. Of all humus 
— and tests prove it — 
SODUS Touched by a Fairy Wand 
H [ M A Hartmann-Sanders Garden House — vine-covered 
| and alluring! How it draws you into its restful shade! As ideal for 
= What a place to relax while the twilight gathers! What Golf and 
The Essence of Fertility a note of elfin charm it adds to your grounds! pene a 
is ri i ; Only one of many of the products our 25 years of Private Homes 
is richest in nitrogen. Its use is positive assurance of a maximum | specialization has created for he Scantitnedian ad your 
yield from the soil it fertilizes. premises. Shelter houses Latticed fences Gate entrances. 
Rose arbors. Arches. Trellis. All with unusual features, 
If _ are engaged or interested in plant growth of any kind, | like the famous Koll Lock-Joint Column. All archi- 
you will find the use of Sodus Humus very beneficial. tecturally correct — beautiful, yet economical. 
| a a a copy 5 
=v F. two-bushel sack and whenever you fertilize you will | Ire — 7 pees in yt 
refer } dress Ha 2 -Sanders Co., 2157 Elston Ave., cago, 
P ODUS. Sweet and odorless. Ill. (New York Showroom: 6 E. 39th St.) 
““Humus and its Relation to Plant Growth” is an authoritative 
32-page book which any farmer, gardener, flower grower, nursery- HARTMANN* SAN DE RS 
man, estate manager or greenskeeper may receive free on written PERGOLAS GARDEN 
request. COLONIAL FURNITURE 
©) ENTRANCES Nand 7 
ROSE ARBORS ACCESSORIES 
SODUS DISTRIBUTING COMPANY , 
193 Main Street - - Benton Harbor, Mich. aye Cry ad, 
»% ) 
i es — << G) Cy OG THEY CANNOT COME APART e DX es 
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mterests YOU 
because ~ 


You want a better Lawn, 


brighter Flowers, earlier and 


finer quality Uegetables 


A Lawn in Two Weeks—Just sprin- 
kle your lawn with Soilgro and you 
get a healthier and stronger sod. 
Grass seed inoculated with Soilgro 
often sprouts within three days. 
Several lawns were mowed within 
two weeks after seeding last fall. 
Prize Flowers—Soilgro was respon- 
sible for plants and perfect blooms 
that won flower show awards last 
year. 

String Beans in Five Weeks—One 
Soilgro user reports string beans for 
his table five weeks after planting. 


Corn and Potatoes—Equally remark- 
able results were secured with corn, 
cauliflowers and potatoes, withstraw- 
berries, cucumbers and tobacco. 


Miracles of Nature—Soilgro results 
are miracles of Nature, for Soilgro is 
not a chemical fertilizer. It consists 
of the beneficial bacteria of fertile 
soil which science has discovered 
govern the growth of plants. What- 
ever has roots grows better after a 
Soilgro treatment. 


Changes Fertility into Plant Food— 
Soilgro bacteria make the food in the 
soil or added to it available for 
plants. They greatly increase growth 
where commercial fertilizers or ma- 
nure are present. Good crops have 
been grown without the use of any- 
thing but Soilgro. 
Easily Applied—Soilgro comes in 
two packages. One contains the 
bacteria. The other is bacteria food. 
Simply empty the two packages into 
a clean tub, bucket or barrel, add 
four gallons of clean water and let 
stand five days. Then put a pint of 
the Soilgro liquid into a five-gallon 
sprinkling can. Fill with water and 
sprinkle your lawn or garden or in- 
oculate your seeds for planting. This 
five-dollar size provides enough Soil- 
gro for a good-sized lawn, flower gar- 
den and kitchen garden. 
Write for Soilgro Booklet — For in- 
formation on what you can expect 
Soilgro to do, write for our booklet, 
“Putting the Farm Wisdom of All 
Ages to Work on Lawns, Flowers 
and Vegetables.” 

Just fill in and mail the 

accompanying coupon 


SOILGRO PRODUCTS, INc. 
1340 Broadway, New York City 


Sailgro- 





ee ee 


SOILGRO PRODUCTS, Inc. 


1340 Broadway, New York City | 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me your booklet entitled : | 


““Purting the Farm Wisdom of All Ages to 
Work on Lawns, Flowers and Vegetables.” | 








THE HOUSE 


old lids. Our porch furniture had re- 
cently been painted a bright, gorgeous 
blue, and a little paint was left over. | 
had one of my young sons scrub these 
lids, and then paint them with the blue. 
Our old white house is back from the 
street, and shaded by two old maples. 
Under each tree, away from the shrubs 
and borders we dug a small hole to fit the 
lid-handles, and pressed them down 
only enough to hold them quite steady, 
then filled them with about an inch of 
water. From the first hour they were a 
joy to the birds and to us all. It is said 
birds will not frequent blue baths, but 
we have disproved that. Every day the 
baths were cleaned and easily filled with 
a watering can, if the hose was not at- 
tached. | hate to tell it on the birds, but 
they often quarreled so we had to turn 
the lids over. More frequently however, 
the baths had to be refilled once or 
twice a day. Our largest count was 
seventeen yobins trying to bathe at 
once. | discovered robins to be quarrel- 
some and selfish. | coax humming birds 
to my garden by planting beebalm, and 
always get them, but I have never seen 
one bathe, and only once did | see one 
drink. | do not intend to be flippant 
after reading Mr. T ’s interesting 
paper, but | could n’t resist telling about 
my lovely blue garbage-can lids. 





* * * 
RS. G. D. B., of Wisconsin, 
says: Below I am giving you 


my idea about a matter which | 
think will be appreciated by all 
housewives, and will also, | hope, 
interest architects: — 






GRATING — 
FINISH FLOOR ~ 
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CONNECTS WITH 
FURNACE VIA 
MR DUCT 


—<aacaipie 





DRAWER 






As our house is heated by a hot-air 
furnace it has the usual conduit to take 
the cold air from the floors to the fur- 
nace. It is an indisputable fact that this 
cold-air conduit is an aid to the effi- 
ciency of the heating plant. However, 
it has been a bugbear to me because al- 
though the latticed top is removable, it 
is almost impossible to clean out thor- 
oughly the accumulation of dust and 
dirt in the box-like enclosure below. To 
obviate this difficulty in cleaning | have 
had a carpenter rebuild the conduit to 
conform to my ideas. That section di- 
rectly below the opening into the floor is 
now built like a drawer with one end 
open (see cut), which allows free pas- 
sage of the cold air to the furnace. The 
drawer may be pulled out in the base- 
ment and cleaned in a way satisfactory 
to the most exacting housewife. 


* * * 


HERE is nothing more dis- 


heartening than a cracked or 
sagging ceiling, and we are sure this 
practical suggestion for rectifying 
such conditions, from Mrs. C. C. 
G., of Connecticut, will be help- 
ful to many. It runs as follows: — 


If any readers of House Beautiful are 
troubled with old ceilings in which the 
plaster is cracked or sagging, | would 
like to suggest a satisfactory remedy 
which does away with the necessity of 
putting up a new ceiling. Strips of can- 
vas sewed together may be stretched 
the full length of the ceiling and fast- 
ened to the four walls just a slight dis- 
tance below the old ceiling with narrow 
strips of wood. These strips of wood are 
covered by the moulding when it is put 
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up again. At this point you will have a 
rather discouraging looking ceiling, for 
it will sag to some extent. The canvas 
should then, however, be painted what- 
ever neutral color you wish, and you 
will find as soon as it dries it will be 


drawn taut, and that the paint has also | 


practically concealed the seams where 
the strips of canvas are joined. This 
same treatment is very satisfactory to 
use in old houses where the ceilings sag. 
The canvas can be stretched straight 
across on a line with the lowest point of 
the ceiling, and none of the sag in the 
original ceiling will be visible. 


** * 
FEW practical hints for kitchen 
helps come from E. L. B., of 
New York. The first one is as 
follows: — 


Almost all of the cleansing powders 


and soaps in paste form come in tin 
boxes, shaker and otherwise, which are 
destined to last until the contents is 
used. As it is necessary to have them at 
hand near the supply of water they 
almost always leave a rusty ring where 
they have been standing. Sometimes 
this ring is easy to remove, oftener it is 
not! When I get such a container | 
melt paraffin and dip the bottoms of the 
cans in it lightly, giving them just a 
thin coat. They could sit in a pool after 
that and never rust! 


* * * 


HE second suggestion—an ex- 
tremely good one —is this: — 
Should a leak spring unawares in an 
oil can, a boiler or tin container, you can 
mend it as | mended the tin oil con- 
tainer on my stove. | was too far away 
to get it fixed at once and could not use 
the stove without it, so | took a forty- 
penny nail and punched a hole large 
enough and round enough so | could 
hammer in a small cork. This | touched 
all round with paint, and though we use 
this oil can all summer in camp, it has 
never leaked, and | counted five such 
mended places in it last summer. 


* * * 


AY? this is the third one: 





I have been fixing over some rooms 
that were in very bad condition as to 
walls, and as the house is a rented one 
with a grouchy landlord | have been 
doing the patching myself. In an old 
house the paper springs away from the 
baseboard, and nails tear our plaster, 
and in taking off old paper one fre- 
quently tears off plaster, too! | made a 
thick flour paste, shook in a liberal dose 
of ground glue, and mended all the 
places with pieces of old window shades, 
pasting the wall, and both sides of the 
patch. It is strong and dries as smoothly 
as new plaster and the bad piece never 
shows under the new wall paper. 


* * 
RS. F. L. M., of Maine, has 
sent another helpful little 


suggestion, which, like all hers, will 
be found practical enough to adopt 
at once. This is it: — 

For clothes lines which run from hook 
to hook there is no better plan than one 
given me by my sister-in-law, with her 
permission to send it to you. This is to 
cut the rope in separate lengths. For 
years | have struggled with tangled 
lines, many times with cold fingers, and 
in a hurry. To be shown that three or 
four small coils of line, instead of one 
obstinate one, was the easier plan, was 
most agreeable! A loop is made on one 
end of these lengths, and the other end 
is left free for tying. A small washing 
only requires the use of one or two of 
these coils, while in the old way the en- 
tire line had to be handled. 
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Constancy! 


The charming Scotch Blue Bells pic- 
tured above remain friends for years. 
Planted this fall they will bloom every 


spring, for years tocome. You can not 
plant too many of them — they stand 
for permanent beauty! 


Three Distinct 
Blue Bells 


—_ Blue Bells — White. 
r 100. $25.00 per 1,000. 
cate Blue Bells — Excelsior Blue. 
$4.00 per 100. $35.00 per 1,000. 


Scotch Blue Bells — Rosy Queen- 
Pink. $5.00 per 100. $45.00 per 


Your Last Chance 
at Fair Prices 


After this fall we will not be able to re- 
peat above offers, due to Quarantine 
restrictions. Please order before July 
15, when this offer expires. Write for 
Special Import List NOW! It shows 
the way to substantial savings on 
your fall order for Tulips, Daffodils, 
and all other Dutch Bulbs. Please act 
promptly — you'll gain all round — 
and mention this publication. 


$3.00 


AMaysicle Gardens(o. 
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Growers of Hardy Plants in America 


eeicn PEED Ohio. 


E. H. Schultz, Pres. 





Narcissi & 
Daffodils 


For Naturalizing 






















WARNING — After 1925 the 
United States will bar these bulbs 
from import for an_ indefinite 
perio Stocks will be meagre 
and rapidly increase in price. 
Forewarned is forearmed — Buy 
now! 
To meet this situation and encourage 


wide planting of these adorable tlowers 
we make the following very special offer: 


100 Choicest Bulbs . $4 50 
1000 Choicest Bulbs . $40.00 
A wonderful assortment of large and 
medium trumpets, short-cupped and 
lovely poets’ varieties, doubles and 
singles on long stems. These prices hold 
good till July 1st. No Later. Buy now 


and enjoy their beauty for years to come. 
N.B. Our special Import Bulb Offers are 


now ready — will save you at least 29% 
on all orders placed before July 1st. 


Schlings Bulbs 


58th St. and Madison Ave., N. Y. City 
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r Fence of Lasting Beauty 


The PAGE Super-Heavy Zinc Coat, approximately 5 times heavier than that on 
ordinary fences, assures beautiful, lifetime protection for your home or estate. 
A Distributor near you will furnish plansand estimates promptly. Write for his 
name and address, and for illustrated booklet, FENCES FOR PROTECTION 
AND BEAUTY, mailed promptly without obligation. Address: 

Page Fence & Wire Products Ass’n, 213D N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Distributing wire lin’ products made by the 
PAGE STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
District offices—Chicago, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
\ An associate company of the American Chain Co., Inc., of Bridgeport, Conn. 7 
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Roses 111 Spring Planting 


N illustrated complete list of Roses is now ready to mail. Many Roses 
are beautifully portrayed in color, among them are new and unusually 
attractive varieties. This list of Roses is the most complete and unique ever 
ve We have several hundred thousand rose plants ready to ship. 
our choice can be made from this list 


Hardy Border Chrysanthemums 


We have made this collection of twelve of the large flowering varieties in a 
range of colors of this now popular border plant. 

Summergold — Yellow 

Winnetka — Cream white 
Captain Cook — Dark Rose 
Lillian Doty — Pink 


Sct 
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Boston — Orange bronze 

Bronze Source D'Or — Light bronze 

Carrie — Yellow 

Champagne — Reddish bronze 

Eden — Pink Golden Climax — Yellow 

Mrs. Henry F. Vincent — Orange Cranford's White — Early 
Collection of Twelve, $2.00 


HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


A catalog of old-fashioned Flowers, Hardy Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums, 
Trollius, Astilbes, New Anchusas, Japanese Anemones, New Heucheras, 
Phlox, Hardy Asters, Rock Garden Plants in large variety. Beautifully 
illustrated in color and black. There is an alphabetical table indicating 
Flowering Period, Height and Color 


Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs and Vines 


In your request for catalog, it is important 
to state definitely what you intend to plant 


BOBBINK & ATKINS + Nurserymen and Florists 
RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 
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REPAYS ITS COST IN 
ONE SEASON 


Moto-Mower Saves Time and Labor 
Keeps Lawns in Perfect Condition 


Owners of large estates tell us that Moto-Mower saves 
its cost in a single season. Fast, powerful and eco- 
nomical Moto-Mower cuts as much grass per day as 
five men with hand-mowers. Runs close to flower- 
beds, trees, hedges, thus eliminating hand trimming. 
Easily operated by rubber handle-grips, it requires 

little mechanical attention. A practical investment 
for city or country homes. 







Send for fur- 
ther details of 
this capable 
grass-cutter 


as “yy 


THE MOTO-MOWER COMPANY 


3243 Woodbridge Street Detroit, Michigan 
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SJeach Children 
to Love ‘Birds — 


AVE a songster in your home. Lively, cheerful, 
loveable—he’ll sing his way into your children’s 
hearts and they’ll grow to love animals. 
This new cage, entirely of Pyralin, will make him an 
ideal home. Pyralin is hard, smooth, and sanitary, 
and there are six beautiful combinations of permanent 
colors to choose from. May we send you a folder in 
colors? 
























































Hendryx Cages with Floor Stands to Match 
Are Made in Several Hundred Designs 


oa ” BIRD 
CAGES 


New Haven, Conn. 


REG US PaT OFF 





Since 1869 
The Andrew B. Hendryx Company - 
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E mean just that and more! and 

supply extra strong two-year-old 
field-grown plants full of vitality which 
will give a full crop of flowers contin- 
uously throughout the summer and 
autumn. We offer in our Garden Book 
two hundred of the World's choicest 
Roses, but especially recommend 


THE ‘“‘DREER DOZEN” 


Everblooming 


HYBRID-TEA ROSES 


This set holds a splendid range of colors; 
covers a long blooming season and each 
variety has proved its worth in many 
sections and soils. Thousands of ‘‘Dreer 
Dozens" are sold every season — invari- 


ably to make us thousands of apprecia- 


Miss Lolita Ar- 
mour — Coral red, 


tive friends. 
Caroline Testout 
—Bright satiny 
rose. coppery shadings. 
Duchess of Well- | Mme. Edouard 
ington — A deep | Herriot — Coral 
saffron yellow. red, passing into 
Hadley — Crimson | shrimp pink. 
scarlet. ance — Pink 
Kaiserin Augusta | with salmon and 
Victoria—Soft | yellow shadings. 
pearly white. R adiance — 
Lady Ursula— | Bright cerise red. 
Unique shade of | Rose Marie — A 
flesh pink. lovely rose-pink. 
Los Angeles— | Wm. Dreer — 
Flame pink toned | Silvery  shell-pink, 
coral golden yellow base. 
Any of above varieties, in strong two- 
year-old plants, $1.00 each, $11.00 


per dozen 
One of each of above 12 beauties, —a 
fine collection, for $11. 

THE DREER GARDEN BOOK 
looks back upon 87 years of faithful 
service and truthful advice on the subject 
of gardening in all its branches. Clearly 
written, freely illustrated, devoid of 
exaggeration, it is esteemed a welcome 
friend in thousands of garden homes. 
copy awaits your call and please mention 
this publication. 

HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. Phila., Pa. 
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Takes care of more 
hedge-in less time- 
with less effort 


NCE you have run a Simplicity 

Trimmer, or a Simplicity Pruner 
and Trimmer over your hedge, you 
will never revert again to the old- 
fashioned man:-killing implements used 
in the past. Light in weight, easy to 
operate, and moderate in cost, the 
Simplicity will do the job in one- 
third the time usually required. 
Made of finest Carbon Steel. Cuts 
both in opening and closing. Sold at 
all good seed houses and hardware 
stores. 


Trimmer $4 
Pruner and Trimmer $6 
(50c extra west of Mississippi) 





Trenton Patent Mfg. Co. 


Trenton, New Jersey 


TRIMMERS & PRUNERS 
VUIIlit BIVEt 
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AMONG 
| OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


James W. and Rose N. Kerr 
who painted the demure lady on our 
cover this month, which received an 
Honorable Mention in our Second 
Cover Competition, have again 
won a place in the third of these 
annual events, this time the Second 
Prize award of $250.00, for another 
charming design reminiscent of a 


| page from Godey’s Lady’s Book. 


familiar with her 


Nancy McClelland probably 
needs no introduction to readers of 
the House Beautiful who, if they do 
not know of her work as a New 
York decorator, undoubtedly are 
articles in other 
magazines and with her book on 
historic wall-papers published last 
fall by J. B. Lippincott Co. We are 
congratulating ourselves on being 
able to include Miss McClelland 
among our contributors. It is with 
the same sense of pleased satisfac- 
tion that we present to you this 
month Dr. Rudolf M. Riefstahl. 
Dr. Riefstahl is a member of the 
faculty of New York University in 
the Department of Fine Arts. His 
specialty is textiles, as the article in 
this issue and future articles will 
disclose. Perhaps some among the 
more fortunate of our readers have 


had the pleasure of attending his 


| article by 


lectures at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. Henry W. Lanier who 
writes with such sympathetic ap- 
preciation of Mrs. Wright’s beauti- 
ful flower paintings is on the staff 
of The American Review of Reviews. 


* * * 


UT New York does not provide 

the whole of our contributing 
staff. Boston is the home of Harold 
Hill Blossom and the vicinity of 
Boston the location of the beautiful 
garden he describes, one of the most 
beautiful we have ever seen. An 
Mr. Blossom is a rare 
event for us. We have not pub- 
lished one since April 1923. Vir- 
ginia Hale will be remembered 
for her article ‘The Case of the 
Amateur Versus the Professional 
Landscape Architect’ which we pub- 
lished last year. Those of our 
readers who look for articles signed 
by Mary Kellogg will be interested 
to learn that the suggestive and 
_ colorful captions for the photo- 
| graphs in our portfolio ‘The House 
in Good Taste’ this month, are the 
product of her pen. Alice Van 
| Leer Carrick not only collects sil- 


houettes and things for herself, but 
she is also good enough to collect 
houses for us, one of which she 
will tell about next month. 


* * * 


ITH this issue Egbert G. 

Jacobson completes ‘The 
House Beautiful Glossary of Archi- 
tectural and Antiquarian Terms.’ 
The efforts of the Community 
Arts Association of Santa Barbara, 
California, toward the development 
of that city along lines which will 
be in accordance with its tradi- 
tions and its climatic characteris- 
tics, seem to us especially worthy of 
commendation and applause. One 
of these efforts was a Better Ar- 
chitecture Competition held last 
year, some of the results of which 
we are showing this month. 


* * * 


Steines H we have always known 


the world is a small place, this | 


fact is further impressed on us by 
incidents such as those contained in 
the following letter from Winifred 
Stanton Hill: — 
Dear Epitor: 

You printed last year my story of our 


house-building venture in Mexico, and 
you may be interested to know how 








small the world is, or at least how read- | 


ers of the House Beautiful gravitate 
toward each other! (I had never met 
either of these before.) 

One was an interior decorator, a 
Chicago girl, who said she was attracted 
by a hooked rug in one of the photo- 
graphs and made a note of the design for 
future reference. At that time she had 
no idea of coming to Mexico, and little 
thought she would spend several days in 
this house, walking over that selfsame 
rug! 

Then just a week or two ago | chanced 
to meet a lady from New Orleans, in 
Mexico City for a few days, and we 
were talking about the antique furniture 
to be found here, and kindred themes. 
She said: ‘We noticed in the House 
Beautiful a few months ago a very inter- 
esting article about some Americans who 


built a house in Mexico, and we have 


been wondering where it is.’ Of course | 
admitted that | knew the house! 


* * * 


ERE is an opportunity for | 
gardeners to add to their 


gardens’ store and at the same time 
benefit 
Society. For each new membership 
in either this or the New England 


the American Gladiolus | 


Gladiolus Society, five No. 1 bulbs | 


of Gladiolus primulinus Primadonna 


or three No. 1 bulbs of gladiolus | 


Dr. R. T. Jackson will be given. 
Checks for $2.00 made out to either 


society should be sent to William | 


E. Clark, 75 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


| 








— the Birds 






HEIGHT 23” 
PRICE $1822 


Songs 


keys — the voices of ever wel- 


in mysteriously sweet 


come birds. Invite them with a 
Wheatley Bird Bath. 


Beautiful designs in Plymouth 
Gray and Old Ivory enhance the 
attractiveness of your garden, 
contrasting harmoniously with 
the grass, foliage and colorful 
flowers. Our illustrated catalog 
will be sent to you upon request. 


Dealers’ attention invited 
THE WHEATLEY 


POTTERY COMPANY 


4619 Eastern Ave. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 























The recognized Standard Insecticide 


KILLS 
PLANT 
LICE 


For over fifteen years, careful growers, 
y' 


both amateur and professional, have 
been using Aphine successfully for the 
extermination of plant lice, such as 
green, black and white fly (the aphis), 
thrips, soft scale, and the leaf eating 
currant and cabbage slugs. 
Aphine is free from all disagreeable 
ors, can safely be sprayed on all 
flower, fruit and vegetable plants, in 
both house and garden. Roses, sweet 
peas and chrysanthemums thrive on it. 
Aphine is the safest and most effec tive 
insect exterminator money can buy. 
Try a can: Geert, $1.00; Gallon, $3.00; 
Barrel lots, $2.50 per Gallon. 


FUNGINE 
For mildew, rusts and other blights affect- 
ing foram a and vegetables. Quart, 


$1.00; Gal 

VERMINE 
For eel worms, angle worms, root lice, 
etc.. working in the soil. Quart, $1.00; 
Galion, $3.00. 


Your Dealer Can Supply You 


If not, we will ship dtrect upon 
receipt of check or money order 


APHINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Madison New Jersey 
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In the home of Cuarres and KaTuieen Norris, novelists, the 
Model 20 Compact Atwater Kent Receiving Set is installed 


Those who can choose any radio set 


W* WERE showing a business man the 
plant in which we make Atwater 
Kent Receiving Sets and Loud Speakers. 


CO rN ° ® 
That polishing process must cost some- 
thing in a year,” he said. “Do people notice little 
things like that?” 


His idea was entirely new to us. In twenty-six 
years of manufacturing electrical equipment, we 
have never considered what little 
things people notice. 





Mopet 20 We have never considered not 
polishing the hidden parts which go into our radio 
apparatus. Whether people notice it or not, we 


shall continue to take off the rough edges 
which might make our sets less effective. 
We shall continue to take extra care in 


De Luxe Monet every operation. 


We believe that Atwater Kent Receiving Sets 
and Loud Speakers are a little more satisfactory 
—to us, to our dealers, and to the final owners — 
than any other equipment on the market. 


Perhaps that is one reason that 
somany people who can afford to 
choose any radio set, have chosen 
the Atwater Kent. Monet 10 


ATWATER KENT MFG. CO. + + PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Color of life 


OU use silverware and linen, hang up 

curtains and pictures, wear fabrics care- 
fully cut and adorned—all for the purpose of 
coloring the drab facts of food, shelter and 
clothes. 


Advertisements enable you to put this color 
into your life. They bring you news of im- 
provements to quicken your pleasure, increase 
your efficiency, lessen your work—to feed your 
hours with every comfort and convenience men 
have thought out for you. 


Read the advertisements. Their timely mes- 
sages, their intimate lessons in economy, their 
assurance that advertised goods will please- 
help you color your life even mote. 

When you choose from advertised goods, 
you choose from the safest goods known. They 
are value-true. 

Read the advertisements in this magazine. 
By their guidance you can obtain the best to- 
day; economize for the best tomorrow. 


Bek 


Advertising reduces the cost 
of products that add pleasure and 
comfort to living 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


OUR CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


The Amusing Diversion in the February Issue Taught All House Beautiful Readers 
That “‘Erf’’ is a Garden Plot, and Revealed a New Definition for the Familiar ‘‘Fan’’ 





Above is the solution, a facsimile of the 
most attractive one we received, evidently 
from an architect because it was a blue 
print. Below is a wire sent by four earn- 
est solvers who realized two errors after 
they had mailed their solution. Alas 
that there was still another mistake 
which escaped them! We were more dis- 
appointed than they were. Events like 
these, blue prints and telegrams and 
Phone calls and notes galore made our 
puzzle month one we'll not soon forget. 


CLASS OF SERVICE |SYMeOL| T 
_Daytetier ——|_Blve | 
Wight Message — am 
__Mightietter | mt 
Wi mone of These three symbols TEI 
eppes’s afer the chect (number of 
J words) the 2 2 ielegrom —Orner- | at 
Siaeits cnaracter © 


| soavet appearing ates the check.“ | NEWCOMB CARLTON, presioent GEORGE W. E ATKINS, rinst 


RECEIVED AT 169 CONGRESS ST.. BOSTON, MASS. _ 
HA421 10 
HILLSDALE MICH 28 316P 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


8 ARLINGTON BOSTON 17 MASS 
CHANGE SEVEN HORIZONTAL TO POTS CHANGE NINE VERTICAL TO TOP 


THE QUARTETTE. 


Over Fourteen Hundred Tried, Nearly Five 
Hundred Succeeded, and ‘‘A Good 
Time was Had by AIl’’ 


& 


The Cross Word puzzle printed in our February issue 
was a success beyond our highest expectations. Ex- 
actly 1414 House Beautiful readers sent in solutions, 
of which 471 were correct. Hundreds had but a single 
error. The Heel of Achilles seemed to be 32 horizontal, 
“a garden plot.”’ None of our readers who are puzzle 
fans will ever again be at a loss for the word ‘“‘erf,’’ we 
feel sure. 


And “‘erf’’ brought a corresponding difficulty with the 
interlocking ‘“‘fan,’’ a simple enough word with the 
rather unusual definition ‘‘a kind of vault in English 
Gothic architecture.”” One contestant confided that 
he had to consult an architect to get the answer, which 
did not surprise us, as an architect had supplied the 
definition. 


Several people telephoned to inquire if the elusive 32 
horizontal could be found in this or that dictionary. 
What a temptation it was to tell them the tantalizing 
word! A stern Latinist challenged ‘‘look sharp’”’ our 
definition of ‘‘Nota Bene,’ but allowed that a suspicion 
of slang was admissible as a humorous disguise for 
anything so easy as the familiar N. B. 


Solutions came pouring in from all parts of the country. 
We fear that the people who checked the answers have 
lost all their liking for puzzles. Some of our readers 
found the puzzle very difficult, others thought it easy. 
We tried to make it interesting, but not difficult to the 
point of exasperation. And we had no idea that “‘erf”’ 
would prove such a stumbling block! 


























oF Seavice [svee0t| It was gratifying to 
ae receive scores of 
me 
Oo a Stack taal pleasant letters com- 
telegram. Over 
rea mending the puzzle as 





ingenious and fasci- 
nating, and we hope 
to keep permanently 
all the new subscrip- 
tion friends who sent 
in their dollars and 
their solutions. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY 


8 Arlington Street 


Boston : 


Massachusetts 
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OES it annoy you to have pic- 
nickers looking through your fence 

and talking to your children? Does 
the dust from automobiles make house- | 
keeping difficult? | 
| 

| 


Erect —— 
os WOVEN WOOD FENCE 


oa and escape such annoyances | 
Made in sections 5 ft. long, 6 ft. 6 in. | 

and 4 ft. 11 in. high. | 

Write for booklet | 

| 


ROBERT C. 
187 Water Street 


REEVES CO. 
New York City 





























W24 you like your.garden 
the perfect picture ? 
Then choose from the felstone 
collection the most beautiful 
stone garden furniture made. 
Our handsome new catalog, 
with more thana hundted ex- 
quis. ite def. 1gns , mailed onrequest. 
Che FELSTONE COMPANY Inc. 


BILTMORE - NORTH CAROLINA 








—in stock sizes—ready to be put up Ea 











DUBAN AWNINGS are made in tiful, fast-color, fine quality striped 

patterns that harmonize perfectly cloth and with rust proof frames. 

with the architectural style of the Sold by leading dealers. Write us for 

house, in standard sizes, to fit any free catalogue,samples of cloth, prices 

window or porch, of strikingly beau- and name of dealer nearest to you. 
Look for the name DUBAN on the Awning 

DEALERS WANTED wi 


ere DUBAN AWNINGS are not being sold 








1925 








The nailheads at the cor- 
ners are really screws 
made to reproduce old 
hand-forged nails. They 
come with every W. Irv- 
ing fixture or may be 
bought separately. 


hand forged 
«Golonial 
hardware. 













HE Holly leaf trade mark of 
W. IRVING stamped on 
wrought iron hardware is a sym- 


Thumb La 
No. 149 


The W. Irving Can be supp 








Shutter bol of QUALITY. W. IRVING with YALE 
| = Hold-Back hand forged hardware is made at 
| = No. 408 our own forges from authentic 


originals in our own Museum. 
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Write us or visit our shops 


326-328 East 38"St. 425 Madison Avenue 


Telephone Murray Hill 8536 ‘Telephone Vanderbilt 7602 








The W. Irvin 
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CATALOG ON REQUEST 
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WILSON’S ‘‘O. K.” 








The Insecticide Supreme 
For your Flower and Vegetable 
garden, Evergreens, etc. For Box 
Mite, Rose Bugs, Lace Fly, Spruce 
Gall, Red Spider, Aphis, Thrip and 
other insects. Recommended by 
the Officers of the Garden Club of 


America. Write for circular. 


Springfield, New Jersey 
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Carolina Hemlock 
(Tsuga caroliniana) 

“As you know I consider this tree (Carolina 
Hemlock) the handsomest conifer we can grow in 
New England.” — Prof. C. S. Sargent, Director 
Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Massachu- 
setts, October, 1923. 

Introduced to cultivation by Harlan P. Kelsey 

Each Ten 

Fine specimens, 2-3 ft 2 $3.50 $30 

Fine specimens, 3-4 ft : 6.00 50 

Fine specimens, 4-5 ft 12.00 100 
5% Discount for cash with order 


Send for new catalog of 





KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 
HARLAN P. KELSEY 
Hardy American Plants 
Salem, Mass. 


Carolina Hemlock (7 suga caroliniana) 
Many rare plants from the 
Arnold Arboretum 
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636 THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











Capitol Boilers are made in a wide 
variety of types and sizes to meet the re 
quirements of any heating need. 


You will find them in great modern 
apartment buildings and modest cot- 
tages. Large or small, these boilers con- 
form to one high standard of efficiency 


Branch and Sales Offices 


*Boston *Brooklyn *Cleveland *Milwaukee *Kansas City ° s 
*Springfield, Mass. *Harrison, N. J. *Columbus eee *Des Moines and one manufacturing ideal. 
*Portiand, Me. *Philadelphia *Cincinnati *Louisville *Omaha 
maa R.L —” —. oat Paul qpenver 
roy, N.Y. uffalo thicago St. Louis seattle 54 
New York Pittsburgh *Warehouse stocks carried at points indicated by star *Portland, Ore. No heating plants can offer greater econ: 


omy of operation or more impressive 


UNITED STATES RADIATOR (GRPORATION ; ; ; 
A; x K (O service records because Capitol engineer- 
General Offices, Detroit. Michigan 3 ns 5 d 
ing is as old as the industry—and as 
We shall be glad to send you an illustrated booklet modern as current heating science. 


which fully explains the modern idea in house heating. 
A Capitol is a safe boiler to buy and a 
comfortable boiler to own. Many thou 
sands of users will tell you just that—and 
any heating contractor will confirm it 





THE RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 
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Pittsburgh 


Glass 
- Paint > Varnish 
Brushes 





“Guide to Better Homes” 


sent you free. 
mation to any five dollar book on 
home furnishing and decoration. 


Write Dept. E, today. 


Equal in infor- 


Paint and Varnish Factories 


roducts 
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Magnus T. Crawford, Residence 
Seattle, Wash. 















PiNAMEL that withstands weather exposure is sure to 
give extraordinary service on interior woodwork — 
and here is one of the thousands of homes — that of 


Magnus T. Crawford, Seattle, 


Wash. — where Banzai 


Enamel gives a sunny welcome at the door. And it’s also 
Banzai Enamel that gives flashing whiteness to the hulls 
of yachts, withstanding the constant wash of waves. 


BAN 





is so tough, soelastic, that a hammer blow 
may dent the wood without fracturing the 
enamel —so finely ground that it may be 
tinted to soft uniform tones— so easy- 
flowing that it gives a surface as smooth 
as fine china, and as easily washable. 


ZA! 


WHITE ENAMEL 


Whatever you need—Glass,Paint, 
Varnish or Brushes — the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company has 
a product that exactly fills your 
requirements. Sold by quality 
dealers; used by exactingpainters. 


‘| PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


Milwaukee. Wis., Newark. N.J.. Portland, Ore. 
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Whether you live in a quaint colonial cottage or a 
modern home, the lustrous glow of Vitralite, the Long- 
Life Enamel, on the woodwork and furniture will add 
even greater charm. Both white and tints are so du- 
rable they are guaranteed three years. Vitralite 1s not 
expensive, because it spreads so far and lasts so long. 


Color card and sample panel, with names of Save the surface and P&L Varnish Products are used by painters, speci- 
P ESL dealers will be gladly sent you on request, & YORE fied by architects and sold by dealers everywhere. 
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Pratt & Lampert-Inc., 81 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 23 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


H| PRATT G& LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 
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